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MEMOIRS OF THE CHEVALIER D'EON. 

On a survey of all the circumstances of the life of this 
truly extraordinary character^ it is impossible to forbear la- 
menting the extreme perversity of the human mind, which 
sometimes impels an individual, ,^r the sake of gratifying a 
foolish whim^ to sacrifice all tliose advantages which^ v(itb 
the exercise of ordinary prudence^ would lead to fortune and 
honourable distinction. The subject of these memoirs com^ 
menced his career with the brightest prospects^ but they wer« 
soon beclouded by overweening vanity or some stiU worse 
passion. He first renounced his country^ to whidi, from 
his acknowledged talents he might have rendered himself 
eminently serviceable; he so far forgot what was due to the 
character of a gentleman^ that he found it expedient to re* 
nounce his sex also ; and at length ended his inglorious days 
in obscurity and indigence. 

In recording the history of the Chevalier D'Eon^ who bore 
through life so equivocal a character^ it is a task of no small 
difficulty to discriminate the true from the false^ especially 
as there is every reason to believe that the latter may have 
•ometimes originated with or been countenanced by himself 
ia order to serve his particular purposes. We shall at least 
enjoy the advantage of speaking with an unquestionable know- 
ledge of his sex^ which during so large a portion of his life 
wai most studiously concealed ; this knpwkdge will emit ui 
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to judge more correctly of the accuracy of facts, and to deve« 
lop with greater certainty the motives of actions. 

Charles Genevieve Louis Auguste Andr6 Timoth^ D'Eon 
de Beaumont, Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, Advocate of 
the Parliament of Paris, and Censor-general ifbr Belles Lettres 
and History in that city, \vas born at Tonnerre in Burgundy, 
Oct. 17| 1727| and descended from a respectable family, 
many branches of which had held situations of trust under thj 
government of France. Having received an education suit- 
able to his rank, and passed through all the gradations of col- 
lege with considerable credit, he was called to the bar of the" 
Piriiament of Paris ; and early in life rendered himself con- 
spicuous in the annals of literature by the publication of at* 
Teral piecM of much celebrity. In 1755 he was introduced 
by the Prince de Conti to Louis XV. and wms employed by 
diat nvonarch on some important missions. The first missitNi 
which introduced him to notice in Europe was of a diplomatic 
nature to the court of Russia, in the year 1756, when he acted 
as secretary of embassy to the Marquis de THospital, and con- 
ducted himself so much to the satisfaction of the empresi 
Elizabeth, that, on leanng Petersburgh the same year, he 
was presented with five tliousand roubles, and a valuable mi- 
niature of her imperial majesty. On this occasion, he was 
charged by the Empress with a packet for Voltahv, contain- 
iftg presents to induce him to soften the character of Peter 
the Great in his Hbtory of Russia, as well as some papers, in 
manuscript 

' On his arrival at Paris he was immediately commissioned 
to communicate the plan of the Russian nulitaifr operatioM 
against the King of Prussia to the court of Vienna, and When 
he had performed that task was entrusted by die Count de 
Broglio with dispatches to the court of France, containing en 
account of the victory obtained over the PruMians, end of 
the treaty concluded between Russia and France. The tie* 
gtnniqg of ^ journey w«t %uKfoitu«te| for at iIm mowtm 
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•f Melcky i& Lower Austria^ (two hundred and fifty leaguaa 

ipom Paris) at nighty his carriage was overturned; and he had 

one of the bones of his ankle broken. He stopped no longer 

than to have it set, continued his route^ and reached Ver* 

sallies thirty-six hours sooner than the courier sentl>y 'tha 

court of Vienna ; and without alighting from his carriage dc» 

livered the dispatches to M. de Ruille, secretary of state. 

They were immediately taken to Louis XV. who ordered % 

Jodgihg to be provided for D'Eon, and sent one of his own 

surgeons to attend him. The accident confined him to hia 

bed for three months, and as his enterprising disposition im^ 

pelled him to seek some military appointment, he was on bia 

recovery, presented by his sovereign with a lieutenantcy of 

dragoons. 

It was not long before he rocoived a second appointment 
to Russia, and on his return to Paris in 1759; being desirous 
to distinguish himself in his military capacity, he was permit*' 
ted to join bis regiment in Germany, as captain of dragoons^ 
and aid-du-camp to the Coupt and Marshal de IPlroglio. 

In an engagement at Ultrop, he was twice wounded; and 
at Ostervich, at the head of some dragoons and hussars, ha 
charged the Prussian battalion of Rh^s, which he routed, and 
took the commander prisoner. 

In 1761 he was selected as a proper person to repair once 
more to Russia, to replace the French ambassador, the Baron 
de Breteuil ; but the death of the Emperor Peter III. having 
occasioned a change ip the politics of that power, the appoint- 
ment never took place. 

In September following, D'Eon went to London, as secre- 
tary of embassy to the Duke de Nivernois, who was sent am- 
bassador from France to the court of London, for the purpose 
of negociating a treaty of peace. In the progress of this 
business he proved of essential service to his court on the 
following occasion. The Duke, over zealous in the service 
^hi| «aat8r> changed aevtral articlesi which gave siicb um- 

b2 
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bragc at St. James's, that the Count de Viry, who had a great 
share in the whole negociation, sent for M. D'Eon, and told 
him plainly, that, if the Duke did not withdraw his ulti- 
matum, and replace it with that agreed upon between the two 
courts, he might order his chaise to the door as soon as he 
pleased; and return to Paris. 

Being aware of the consequences, he told the Duke that he 
would relieve both him and the English mmistry from their 
perplexity. *' How is it possible ?" said the Duke. " No- 
thing more plain and easy," replied D'Eon, '^ I will tell Lord 
Bute and Lord ^gremont, that from zeal to serve my court, I 
altered some words and phrases in the ultimatum, unknown 
to you, and that all this difficulty has been entirely owing to 
me." The Duke, overjoyed at the idea, suflFered D'Eon to 
execute his plan ; harmony was immediately restored, and 
die signature of the preliminaries speedily followed. The 
Duke de Nivernois had the generosity to give a particular 
account of the transaction to the King of France, and the 
Duke de Praslin, stating how essentially M. D'Eon had 
served the cause of France on this occasion. He likewise sent 
him to Paris with the ratification of the treaty between the Bri- 
tbh court and that of Versailles ; in consequence of which 
his sovereign invested him with the order of St. Louis. He 
had behaved in the character of secretary so much to the satis- 
faction of the Duke, that that nobleman, upon his departure 
for France, May 25th, 1763, procured D'Eon to be appoint- 
ed minister plenipotentiary in his room. This high situation 
he held till the 6th December, when the Count de Guerchy 
arrived in London, as ambassador from the court of Ver- 
irailles, and the Chevalier received orders, or rather was re- 
quested, to act as a secretary or assistant to the new ambas- 
aador. ThiSi it seems, mortified him to such a degree, that, 
pretanding the letter of recal which accompanied it was a 
forgery, he absolutely refused to deliver it; and thereby drevf 

w hiiDself the censure of his own court. Upon this tho 
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Chevalier^ with a view of exculpating himself, or from a mo« 
tiveof revenge^or perhaps both, published a succinct account 
of all the negociations in which he had been engaged, intitled, 
" Lettres, Memoires, et Negociations particulieres de Cheva- 
lier D'Eon,* exposed some secrets of the French court, and 
rather than spare his enemies, revealed some things greatly to 
the prejudice of his best friends. Among other persons very 
freely treated in this publication, was the Count de Guerchy ; 
and it was this treatment that drew on him a prosecution in 
the Court of King's Bench in July 1764, for a libel on his 
Excellency of which he was found guilty. It was but natural 
that this behaviour should draw on D'Eon the resentment of 
the court of France ; or, at least, that he should apprehend 
it. Whether or not, therefore, that court solicited his being 
given up, which is very probable, reports were spread, not 
only that it had done so, but even had, on being refused, sent 
over persons to kidnap the Chevalier, and carry him off by 
force or fraud, since it could not combat him by fair means. 
If the Chevalier himself was not the author of these reports, 
he at least credited them so far, that he wrote four letters to 
complain of these designs against him, as known to him by 
undoubted authority : one to Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, 
another to the Earl of Bute, a third to Earl Temple, and a 
fourth to Mr. Pitt. The former he addressed as the supreme 
interpreter of the laws of the kingdom, in whose equitable 
hand justice beheld with pleasure the scale of impartiality 
poised; the second he characterized for his attachment to 
liberty and his love of justice ; the third for the well-knowtt 
generosity of his disposition ; and the latter, as the glory and 
ornament of his country, the idea of whose excellency was 
inseparably connected with that of liberty. " I am," says he, 
^* assured from undoubted authority, that my enemies baVe 
resolved to carry me off by force or stratagem. London, at 
diis instant, swarms vntfa officers and spies from the police of 
Paris, with a captun al their head ; they keep a boat betweea 
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the bridges of London and Westminster, in which, should 
they unhappily seize my person, they mean to transport me 
to Qravesend, where a small armed vessel is held in readiness 
to sail with me to France, the instant I am conveyed on 
board." He then expatiated on the extremity to which he was 
reduced, by this daring attack <m the national liberty ; and 
justified his right to protection by the most exact conformity 
to the laws. He next proceeded to ask if self-defence did 
not authorize him to repel force by force ; or in other words# 
whether he might not, in such circumstajioes, kill any officer 
of justice with impunity that should make an attempt upon 
bis person. To procure a sanction for thb outrage seemed 
to be the main end of his four letters, particularly that t^ 
Lord Mansfield, in which he thus expressed himself: " I 
ccmtract no debts, I pay ready money, I endeavour to live in 
harmony with every body, I caiiefully avoid every the least 
infringement of the laws; if the laws then were to appear 
against my liberty, ought not I to suppose it a pretence used 
by my enemies to get me into their power ; and in this case, 
does not the law authorize me to repel force by force ; and 
should the most fatal accidents result from such a step, were 
there laws to condemn me, which I cannot conceive, the 
spirit of those laws must feel the stroke.*' 

The fallacy of M. D'Eon's reasoning was fully Exposed in 
a publication of the time, which observes : ^' Let us suppose 
him under a double prosecution ; one for a libel against the 
French ambassador, for which he may be liable by our laws, 
cither to imprisonment, or to some other punishment which 
the court may think fit to award ; the other by hb enemies in 
France, who may have a design to seize and carry off his 
person, in order to make him answerable to the laws of his 
own country ; under these apprehensions, his argument is, 
that he may kill the officer of the King's Bench, if he attempts 
to seize him legally; because, under pretence of that seizure, 
he may be secnied bj the emissaries of France^ who are enp 
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deavouiBig to seke him illegally, a method of reasoBiog dial 
will have no weight with an English jury in case of the nuitw 
der of an iooocent man ; bat the laws of all justify the IcHl- 
ing of aa assassin^ or one hired on purpose to commit a per«- 
SDWil violencei whether die person attacked be a stranger or B 

In March) 1764, a bill of indictment was found against tha 
Count de Guerchy for a conspiracy against the life of the 
Chevalier; and the process preparing by the latter against 
him was said to have perplexed the ministry ; ambassadors 
being by the laws of nations exempted from the ordinary 
forms of law in the countries where they are resident. A 
house in Scotland-yard was, November SO, 1764, forcibly 
ransacked in search of D'Eoa, and in doing it a door broken 
open by six persons, some of them well known, in cons^ 
quence, as they said, of orders from above — a thing not at 
all improbable, considering into what misdemeanouiii, it is 
reasonable to diink, the Chevalier's indiscretion and ignoranca 
of our laws might have betrayed himi-— misdemeanotws, per* 
haps, sufficient to justify even more violent proceedings in 
searching for and apprehending the person guilty of them. 
The Chevalier, not having surrendered himself to the Court 
of King's Bench to receive judgment for tha Ubd of which 
he had been found guilty, was, June IS, 1765, declared ou^ 
bwed. 

In what manner he behaved, or where he resided for some 
time after this procedure, we are not infonned ; bat it seesM 
most probable that he retired to his native country, where his 
sovereign, notwithstanding any public expression of disappro* 
badon, still honoured him with his confidence, as a proof of 
which he continued in correspondence vrith D'Eon till his 
Aditdi> Louis likewise gave the Chevatier suHbotantial marlBS 
of the sense which he enfertnined of his serrices, for whidk 
he in 1757 granted him a pension of three tllousand Kvi^s, in 
176G anodier of two thoBMmd, and in 1766> b ArM from hu 
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privy purse of twelve thousand. The wrarrant for this last 
was in the following terms : 

** Out of gratitude for the services which the Sieur D'Eon 
has rendered me in Russia, with my armies, and in other 
commissions which I have given liim, I grant him a pension 
of twelve thousand livres, to .be paid to him half yearly, in 
whatever country he may be, except in time of war with my 
enemies, and till I think fit to confer on him some post, the 
salary of which shall exceed the amount of this pension. 

*' Versailles, " LOUIS." 

Ut of April, 1766." 

How tlie affair of the outlawry ended is not stated, but in 
1769 ^e find him again in this country, and involuntarily 
brought before the public in an address to the gentlemen^ 
clergy, and freeholders of the county of Devon, delivered and 
circulated by Dr. Musgrave. As this document relates so 
particularly to the Chevalier, and appears worth preserving, it 
shall be given without abridgment, together with the answer 
of M. D'Eon. 

'' The sheriff having summoned a meeting of the county 
in order to consider a petition for redress of grievances, I 
think it incumbent on me, as a lover of my country in general, 
to lay before you a transaction, which 1 apprehend, gives 
juster grounds of complaint and apprehension than any thing 
hitherto made public. Having long had reason to imagine 
that the nation has been cruelly and fatally injured in a way 
which they little suspect, I have ardently wished for the day, 
when my imperfect infonnations shall be superseded by evi« 
dence and certainty. That day, I Hatter myself, is at last ap- 
proaching, and that the spirit which now appears among the 
freeholders will bear down every obstacle that may b^ tj^roWn 
in the way of open and impartial enquiry. 

'' 1 need not remind you, gentlemen, of the universal in- 
dignation and abhorrence^ with which tlie conditions of the 
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late peace were received by the independent part of the na- 
tion. Yet, such is die candid, unsuispecting nature of En- 
glishmen, that even those Mrho condemned the measure,, did 
not attribute to it any wors« motive than an unmaialy impati- 
ence under the burthens of the war, and a blind head^oo^ de- 
sire to be relieved from them. They did not conceive that 
persons of high rank and unbounded wealth could be seduced 
by gold to betray the interests of their country, and surren- 
der advantages which the lives of so many heroes had been 
willingly sacrificed to purchase. ' Such a supposition, unhap- 
pily for usy is at present far from incredible. The impor^t 
6ecret was disclosed to me in the year 1764, during my resi- 
dence at Paris. I will not trouble you with a detail of the 
intermediate steps I took in the aiFair, which, however, in 
proper time, I shall most fully and readily discover. It is 
sufficient to say, on the 10th of May, 1765, by the direction 
of Dr. Blackstone, I waited on Lord Halifax, then secretary 
of state, and delivered to him an exact narrative of the intel<* 
ligence I had received at Paris, with copies of four letters, to 
and from Lord Hereford. The behaviour of Lord Halifax 
was polite, but evasive^ when I pressed him in a second inter- 
view, to enquire into the truth of the charge, he objected to 
all public steps, that might give alarm, and asked me whether 
I could point out to him any way of prosecuting the enquiry 
in secret, and whether in so doing there was any probability 
of his obtaming positive proof of the fact. I waii not so 
much the dupe of his artifice, as to believe tha^ he had any 
serious intention of following the clue 1 had given him, 
though his discourse plainly pointed that w^. It appeared 
by the sequel, that I had judged right. F^oif, having four d^ys 
after given a direct and satisfactory answer to both his ques* 
tions, he dien put an eud to my solicitations by a peremptory 
refusal to take any steps whatever in the affair. 

" It is here necessary to explain what I mean by enquiring 
into the truth of the charge. In the summer of the year 

V0L,IV, G 
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1764, an oveiture had been made to Sur George Younge/Mr« 
Fitzherbert, and several other members of parlkment, in ^ 
name of the Chevalier D'Son, importing diat he, the Che- 
valier, was ready to impeach three persons, two of whom are 
peers, and members of the privy council, of selling the peace 
io the French. Of this proposal I was informed at different 
limes, by the two gentlemen above-mentioned. Sir George 
Younge, in particular, told me, that he understood the charge 
could be supported by written as well as living evidence* 
The step that I urged Lord Halifax to take, was, to send for 
die Chevalier D'Eon, to examine him upon the subject of thif 
overture, to peruse his papers, and then proceed according to 
the proofs. In such a case, a more decisive evidence than the ' 
Chevalier D'Eon could not be wished for. He had the ne- 
gotiation on the part of the enemy, and was known to have 
in his possession the dispatches and papers of the Duke de 
Nivemois. This gentleman, so qualified and so disposed to 
give light into the affair, did Lord Halifax refuse to examine ; 
whether from an apprehension that the charges could not be 
made out, or on the contrary, that they could, I leave you, 
gentlemen, and every impartial reader to judge. 

It must not be understood, that I can myself support a 
charge of corruption against tlie noble lords named in my in- 
formation. My complaint is of a different nature, and a dif- 
ferent person. I consider the refusal nf Lord Halifax as a ^ 
wilfid obstruction of national justice, and for which I wish 
to see him undergo a suitable punishment. Permit me to 
observe, gentlemen, that such an obstruction not oidy gives a 
temporary impunity to offenders, but tends also to make 
Aat impunity perpetual, by destroying or weakening the 
proofs of their guilt. Evidence of all kinds is a very 
perishable diing. Living witnesses are exposed to ^e chance 
of mortality, aiid written evidence to ttie not uncommon ca- 
sualty of fire. In the present case something more than these 
ordinary.accidents. might with good reason be apprdiended. 
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It Stands upon record, that the Cotttit de GKienchy had con^ 
spired to assassinate the Chevadier D^Eod; neither has thi» 
charge hithertb been refuted or answered. This not srucceed- 
ing, a band of rufHan» Vf9.s hired to kidnap that gentlematti;. 
and carry off his papelis. Though thid^^ second attempt' feik 
ed, it does not follow that these important papers are still ge- 
c5ufe, I Was informed by Mr. Fitzherbert, so long^ ago a9 thfci 
17th of May, 1765, that he had thert iiltelHgence of over- 
tared making to die Chevalier D'Eon, the olgect of \Vhlfch 
ivas to get the papers^ out of his hands in return for a stipo^ 
Ittted sum of money. Thi^ account I communicated theibl- 
lowing day to Lord Halifax, who still persisted* in exposing 
these precious documents to so many complicated hazards; 
I say precious dociimentilr^ because, if they should be unfi^- 
timately Idst, the alGfairmust be for ever involved id uneeitaitl^ 
ty, an uncertainty, gentlentefl> which m*y. be prOdtiettte of 
infiilit^ mischiefs to the nation, and cannot tend to the advan^ 
tdge or satisfketion* of arty but the guilty. 

Lord ttallfkx, in e^UMf for liis reflisal, will probably 
allege, as he did tb me, hid' persuasion that the charge was- 
wholly groundless. I^ need' not observe, how' misplaced 
and frivolous such afi allegation is when applied to justify a 
magistrate for not ekamimng- evidence. But I will suppose, 
for argument's sake) the parsons accused to be perfectly inno* 
centt Is it not the interest and wish of every innocent man 
to have his condiiet scrutinized while facts are recent^ andv 
truth, of cotisequence, easy to be distinguished fi^om falser 
hood ? Is there any tenderness in suffering a stain to remain* 
upon chmraeters till it becomes difficult, or even impossible tO' 
be wiped out ? Will, therefore, these d^ble persons, if tbar 
actions.have been upright, Mill they, 1 6ay> thankr Lord Halifax 
for depriving them of an early opportunity of establishing thrfir 
innocence ? Will they net regret and exeeiate his caution, if' 
the subsequent suppression, or destruction of the evidence^ 
should occur) with otbercircumstaHfces, to^ te on tfaem the 

c 2 
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sutpicion of guik i Hpw ml\ Lord Halifax excuse himself 
k> his sovereign for suffi^ring so atrocipys a qalumny to spread, 
and take root,^ to the evidet^it hfizard of his royal reputation ? 
And what amends will he make to the natioii for the heart-i 
burnings and jealousies which are the natural fruit of such 
procedure i Yet, these, gentlemeui are the least pf the mis- 
chiefs that m^y be apprehended from his l;)|^havioujCy upoi\ th6^ 
foativg of his p!WQ plea. 

*^ I will venture, boWevf r, to assert, that so far as hitherto^ 
appears, the weight of evidence and probability is on the 
contrary side. Now> supposing the charge to be true, there 
can be no need of long arguments to convince you of the in- 
jury done to the nation by suffering such capital offenders, to. 
escape. For what ia this but to defraud us of the only com*, 
pensation we can expect fojc the lojss of so many important 
territories, a Ipss rendered still more grievous by the indignity 
of paying a pension, as we notoriously do, to the foreign mi- 
nisters who negotiated the ruinous bargain ; yet even these 
considerations ai^e infinitely outweighed by the danger to 
which the whole nation must be exposed, from the continued, 
operation of so niuch authority, influence, and favour, to, 
their preju^oe, and above all, from a possibility that tlie su-. 
preme government of the kingdom, may, by the regency act, 
devolve to a person directly and positively accused of high, 
treason. Even the encouragement that such impunity must 
give to future treasons is enough to fill a thinking mind with 
the most painful apprehensions. We live in an age not 
greatly addicted to scruples, when the open avowal of do-, 
mestic venality seems to lead men by an easy gradation to 
connections equally mercenary ^ith foreigners and enemies. 
|low then can we expect ill-disposed persons to resist a temp- 
tation of this sort when they find that treason may be detect- 
ed, and proofs of it offered to a magistrate, without produ-^ 
C\ng either punishment or enquiry i llie consequence of thia. 
may be our living to see a French party, as vvell as a covu;^ 
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party in parliament, which, should it ever happen, no imagin 
nation can sufficiently paint the calamities and liorrid state to 
"which our late glorious triumphs ^niglit be fnially reduced. 
When I talk of a l^rench party in parHaiuent, I do not speak 
fi mere visionary language unsupported by experience. Tii^ 
history of all ages infonns us tliat France, where other wea- 
pons have failed, has constantly had recourse to the less 
alarming weapons of intrigue and corruption. And how ef-^ 
fectual these )iave sometimes been we have a recent and tra- 
gical example in the tqtal enslaving of Corsica. 

^* I have beep thiis particulfir in enumerating the evils that 
may result from the refusal of Lord Halifax, not from a de-« 
sire of aggravating that nobleman's offence, but merely tQ 
evince the necessity of a speedy enquiry, \vhi(e there is yet a 
chance of its not being wholly fruitless. Though the course 
of my narrative has unavoidably led me to accuse his lord- 
ship, accusation is not my object, but enquiry, which cannot 
be disagreeable tq any but those to whom truth itself is dis- 
agreeable. In pursuing this point I have hitherto been frus- 
trated, from the very circumstance which ought to have insured 
my success — the immense importance of the question. It has 
be^n apprchcj(i(led, how justly 1 know not, that any magis- 
trate, w)io should commence an enquiry, or ^ny gentleman 
who should openly move for it, would be deemed responsible 
fo.r the truth of the charge, and subjected to severe penalties 
if he could not make it good. This imagination, however, 
did not d^ter me, though singly and unprotected, from carry- 
ing my papers to the speaker, to be laid before the late House^ 
of Commons. The speaker was pleased to justify my con- 
duct, by allowing that the affair ought to be enquired into, 
bvit refused at the saine time, to be instrumental in promoting 
the enquii-y himself. What then remainid to be done? 
What but to wait, though with reluctance and impatience, 
till a proper opportunity should offer for appealing to the 
public at large, that is, till the accumulated errors of govern- 
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ment should awaken a spirit of enquiry too powerful to he 
resisted or eluded? That this spirit is now reviving, we hare 
a sufficient eaniest in the unanimous zeal jou have shewn for 
the appointment of a county meeting. In such a conjunc- 
ture, to withhold from you so important a truth, would no 
longer be prudence— <-it would be to disgrace my former con* 
duct — it would shew that I had been actuated by some tem-« 
porary motives, and not by a steady and uniform regard to 
national good. Indeed, the declared purpose of your meet^ 
ing is in itself a call to every freeholder to disclose whatever 
you are concerned to know, I obey this call without hesita- 
tion, submitting the prosecutio;i of the affiur to your judg- 
ment, in full confidence that the reault of yoor deliberationa 
will do honour at the same time to your prudence, candour, 
and patriotism. 

*^ Plymouth, 
« Jugust 12, 1769.'' 

This address dre>v the following letter from the Chevalier 
to Dr. Musgrave. 



" SIR, 



*' You will permit me to believe that you never knew any 
more of me than I have the honour of knowing of you; and 
if in your letter of the 12th of August, y6u had not made a 
wrong use of my name, I should not now fhid myself obliged 
to enter into a correspondence with you. 

" You pretend that, ' in the summer of the year 1764, 
overtures were niade in my name to several members of par- 
liament, importing that I was ready to impeach three persons, 
two of whom were peers, and members of the privy council, 
of having sold peace to the French.' And you seem to found 
thereupon, the evidence of a charge which you say you car- 
ried yourself to Lord Halifax. I declare, therefore, here. 
Sir, that I never made, nor caused to be made any such over- 
ture, either in the winter, ox the summer of the year 1764, 
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ttor at any other time : I lun on one Ade too faithful to the 
ufiice I ffiHed, and^nihe othertoo zealous a friend to truth. 

'^ I confess you 4o not sayit was I that made these over*«. 
tures^ but only that they were made in my uame^ particularly 
to Sir George Younge and Mr. Fitzherbert. I assure yoU 
i do not know eithor of these gentlemen, and never author 
rized any person whatever to make, in my name, such over* 
tures, which, the abhorrence alone I have for calumny would 
make me detest. I call upon you, therefore, Sir, to lay be- 
fore the public the name of the audacious person who ha« 
made use of mine to cover his own odious offer. The gen- 
tlemen whom you have given as your witnesses cannot deny 
you tiiis justification of their own veracity and your's. 

** Though I cannot but commend your integrity in citing 
your authors, yet it appears to me an act of tlie last impru- 
dence, in an affair of so much weight, to build upon report, 
for naming puldicly a person of my character, without having 
previously consulted him. If you had recollected the con- 
tradictions I gave in the St. James's Chronicle, of October 
$5, i766. No. 881, to an advertisement in the same paper. 
No. 875, importing in substance what you allege in your last 
letter, you had saved me the trouble of replying to you at 
this tiipe. What must be the result ? The public will have 
read greedily your letter ; wiU have believed its contents, be^ 
cause you appeal therein to my testimony. But what will 
they think now, when your own interest, and my honour and 
truth oblige me to deny all that you have advanced therein 
with respect to me. 

'< It is the same with your pretence, that, * about the 17tli 
of May, 1765, Mr. Fitzherbert told you he knew that over- 
tures had been made to me, to sell for a sum of money the 
papers that were in my hands.^ 

^ I have always flattered myself with being possessed" of 
the esteem and firiendship of the English, with whom I have 
lived* Whp of them then; in these sentiments, ^ould have 
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presumed to have shewn sufficient contempt for me to imw4 
made me suck an overture ? The mjury would have been tb« 
same, sensibly felt by me, as the character of th€ person was 
more respectable. 

*^ I shall not follow you. Sir, either in all die steps you have 
thought it yodr duty to take, or in the arguments you mak^ 
use of to support them ; these shew the orator, and those, if 
they be well founded, prove the patriot. But^ I here certify 
to you, on my word of honour, and in the face of the public, 
that I cannot be of any sort of use to you, and I never en* 
tered into any treaty for the sale of papers, and never, either 
by myself, or any ageut autliorized on my part, offered to 
make appear that the peace had been sold to France. If 
Lord Halifax, or the Speaker, to whom you say you address- 
ed yourself, in order to call ui>ou me as evidence with respect 
to the validity of your charge, had caused me to be cited, he 
might have known by my answers what my thoughts were,— » 
that England rather gave money to France, than France to 
England, to conchide the last peace, — tliat the happiness I 
had iii concurring to the great work of peace, has inspired me 
witli sentiments of the justcst veneration for the English 
commissioners who had been employed in it, and witli the 
most lively esteem and sincerest admiration for the late Count 
de Viry, w ho, in his attachment to the welfare of the two na- 
tions then at war, and, thanks to his indefatigable zeal, had 
the glory of bringing that peace to a happy conclusion. 

" Judge now, Sir, with what solidity you can depend upon 
me to make your charge clear. 

" I am too well known in England, to have been under any 
necessity of this reply, if the frankness of your letter had not 
appeared to me to merit my preventing you from taking fur- 
ther steps, which could not but turn to your prejudice, inas- 
much as they would be foimded solely on false reports of my 
proceedings. 

" In order to enable you to be as prudent as patriotic, I 
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Sign this letter, and therein give you my address, that for the 
maintenance of your own veracity, you may furnish me with 
the means of convicting publicly those slanderers who have 
dared to make use of my name in a manner still more repug- 
nant to real facts than the dignity with which I have ever sup- 
ported iny character^ 

'^ I have the honour of b^g 

^ Your most humble Servant, 

« THE CHEVALIER D'EON.'' 
*• In Petty France^ 
^* Westminsier!' 

This absolute contradiction of the popular Scandal tended 
to throw discredit on the allegations of Uie Doctor, who, in 
tlie end was reprimanded by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons as a disturber of the public tranquillity : but, from 
the known spirit of intrigue which governed the Chevalier, it 
seems not improbable that there might be a great deal of 
truth in the statement of Dr. MuSgrave, though the nature of 
the circumstances which it involved precluded the possibility 
of satisfactory proofs 

After this discussion we again lose sight of D'Eon for 
some years. In May, 1771, as no account could be pro« 
cured respecting him, notwithstanding the insertion of ad* 
vertisements in the public papers, a caveat was entered at 
Doctors Commons against his property. It is not unlikely 
that, during these temporary absences, either for the pur* 
poses of intrigue or concealment, he first adopted, that dis* 
guise which led^^ a suspicion of his sex. This point, on 
his re-appearance, became a topic of public conversation, 
which produced wagers to a large amount, and a trial which 
must be considered a» not less disgraceful to the Chevalier 
than to the perscMis who were brought forward as witnesses. 
Hiis trial took place July 1, 1777, iu the Court of King's 
Befloh, before Lord Mansfield. 

VOL. XV. x> 
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tlM$ Ii€tf6ti Wif brooght by Mr. Hayeii MrgeOii^ b L» 
cMUSe-fiMdil) igddit Jiqtfts, A broker, and underwriter^ for 
tM Hk:OV«ry of lemi bundled j^iidsi the Mid Mr. Jwfiitt 
fariliAg' ibMt rit jrisSH befbf^ rec«ifed pteiAtumi of fifteen ^^ 
ndlU^MIlllutoitfMitjcftm of which he stobd engiged tore* 
turn one hundred guineas, whenever it should be proved that 
die Chevalier D'Eon WM alstoaUy a wottian. 

Mr. Bulled opiMd the (^iM as eotoisel for Mr. Hayes. 
He m&A tte llihleM lotf th« tHOlsaction, and the justifiable 
nature of the denuuid, as Mr. Hayes, the plaintiff thought 
himself now to be in possession of that proof which would 
determine the sex of the Chevalier D'Eon, and for ever ren- 

^ih« (SM§ faiditputable« 

Ia i^roof df the Itely Mr. Le Ooux^ a surgeon, was the £rst 
"iiitatim culled. Ha gatite hSb tfestiiilMmy to the following 
Mec\\ ** ThAt b« had been acftuainted with the Chevalier 
D*Bon ilrotn dl« time when die Duke de Nivernois resided in 
fih^and, in ifuaK^ 6f ambassador fh>m the court of France. 
That t6 hb cettam Itnovriedgift the pctton called the Cheva- 
Her D'Eofi Wlu a womail." Being closely interrogated by 
die counsel for the defendant, as to the inode of his acilQiring 
mth a Asgtee of certainty rehtive to the sex of the |)arty, Mr. 
Le Goiix depoted) ** That about five years before his pro- 
liessidnal aid was required by die Chevalier D^Eoi^ who nn- 
foitnnateiy for herself as wA as fi^r her sex^ laboured at that 
tikM iMktet a disorder which rendered an examinadon of the 
alktid jnxi 2^k»|ldlutdy aecessary. That this examination led 
^ c^urte t6 l^t discovery of the sex of which he was now 
tnabledtowill^ such satikftctnry testimony." 

The seeond IvItHesI cidled on the part of the pluntiff was 
i Mr. de Mdnusdl^. ije swore, '' That so long ago as the 
dd day of J%, 1774, the Chevalier D'Ek>n made a free dis- 
ttesnie of her mfi to the witness ; diat die. had even proceeded 
BO ^ as to di^Iay her fiosotovon the occasion; that in con- 
sequence of this disclosure of her sA, she, the Chevalier 
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D*Eo9L, bad eyhifaitoi tiie coolmt(i of bar fei»a}^ wardrobe, 
which consisted of saques, petticoats, and other babiiiiB^Dto 
iCsdcMlaib^ for fewiwus use; ibtton the said ad d^y of July, 
i774, tlia witoe83 paid u momng visil; tp flu^ Cbeva}!^ 
O'Esm, aod finding her in b»A, aceo^tod lier in » style of gajr 
imtryy ne«ftf£ting her ^k; diat fo far ^ropi heuig .ofepded 
frid) ihis fif^eeAcnn, the jsaid Chca^lier dew^d ihe vitueoi I9 
Aiipcoach nearer lo her Ited, and pi^nnkted bkn to hav(( 
niaauai pri^f of her |l>eiBg in teith a very woaiBJfkJ^ 

After the counsel on both sides had been heard, J^cHd 
Mansfield iiiarged fhe Jury in Bearly Am ttMowf^n wopds : 

'* G£NTJL£M£If OJP TiiE JURY, 

^' lUs ia a gambling d^* ^ ^^ ^^ wi^e posii^s to 
ftboUi aUjdebts of 4;he kind ; I shoiddbe glad if your vesdist 
coidd ao operate as ihat faei^ier pavty might be th^ mamr^ 
but as one of them must lose, you have ooky 4o conAto* 
ffiUch jof tfae^B ou^tlo win. 

^ Widiisettpectlo the contract /Mwhidiihe^i^lictt 
edf Aem is not aay liiiag iUegal ki it. It is binding 4m faolh 
{Mrties. The discovery of 4ba aex.of a ceitaui person is io 
give k operation. Each party thought himself certain of the 
fact. There waa evei^ external proof 4ht4, t^e ikfendant 
was right ip hia conjecture. 

^ D'Eqh dressed as a maa ; she would have fought duala, 
afae was a captain of dinfigooiisf residedliere as m araibaa*- 
aador* To all outward 4ippearaiK^ therefore the daf a n d aiit 
had the best of the wager, 

'^ On the part of die plaiiitiff, there ^vas a considendde 
difficulty ; suppose him to be right, yet the proof of the 4m)| 
was pot easy. It was not ia ^ power of any person to com- 
pel D'Eon to disclose her aex; was it ev(enkiiowa, the pEoof 
atiUreated on the plaintiff. He had soothe ^Nisadvaalageoua 
aide of th^ ^ues^n. 

^ It had been thrown out, that he was sore of the 4M)t at 
the time he laid the wager. The coaHtny hath appeared. 

d2 
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He had no proofs in his power at the time the cooti'act wi» 
entered into. 

'^ The court of France was not apprised of the fact. That 
conrt considered D'Eoi;i as a man. There were reason* 
afterwards to believe the contrary. When those reasona 
were made known, that court directed the matter to b# 
thoroughly investigated. Still it might have been difficult to> 
prove the sex, if the private quarrels of the parties had not 
furnished such collateral evidepce as puts the quei^tion oi^ 
of doubt, 

^* On the part of the defendant there appears to have been 
a backwardness to bring ihe cause into court. The inde- 
cency was urged ; there is nothing indecent in the business^ 
The witnesses have sworn to the fact on their own knowa 
Imowledge. They are either perjured, or you miust credit 
their testimonies. 

^' As to the certainty of either of the parties, it hath been 
well observed, that they both conceived themselves certain of 
winning. This is the case of all wagers. I remember a 
dispute which once happened between two ^rsons, relative 
to the dimensions of a statue of the Venus de Medici. A 
wager was proposed by one of the parties. The other re- 
plied, I will not lay any thing : it would be unfair, for I hav<e 
measured the statue. The other answered: Why, do you 
think I would be such a fool as to propose a bet unless I had 
measured it also ? The wager was laid. 

** You will consider all the circumstances, If you think 
that the h^t is fairly won, ypu will decide in favouir of th^ 
plaintiff." 

The jury, without hesitation, gav^ a verdict for the plain- 
IffS, seven hundred pounds, and forty shillings. 

Immense sums on policies depe^ded op this suit, the final 
result of which however, left the parties in a very differeot 
situation from that in which they were placed by the verdict 
Qf the jury. The matter was solemnly fu-gued before Lord 
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Mansfield, when the defendant pleaded a recent act of par- 
liament for non-payment, which was admitted to be binding ; 
so that by this decision all the insurers were deprived of their 
expected harvest. 

After this trial D'Eon relinquished the habit of a many and 
assumed female attire, which he continued to wear during the 
rest of his life. From this procedure, evidently adopted to 
countenance the gross perjury of the witnesses, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt tliat he was deeply implicated in this most dis- 
graceful transaction ; although, at his departure from Eng- 
land, in 17779 he declared in the most solemn manner, that 
he had no interest w))atever in the policies respecting his 
sex. It is easy to believe that the person who could lend 
himself to so infamous a fraud, would not fpel much scruple 
to assert a fobehood. 

On leaving this country D'Eon returned once more to 
France, where he avowed himself a woman, and was treated 
as such. Some curious particulars accounting for the origi- 
nal adoption of the masculine character of this supposed fe- 
male, and describing the awkwardness occasioned by her 
resumption of the habit of her sex, were soon afterwards cir- 
culated at Paris, if not by the Chevalier himself, yet most 
probably with his approbation. It was stated that " the dis- 
guise of Mademoiselle D'Eon," as he was now styled, '^ and 
the singular education which she had received, were owing to 
the caprice of her father, who was ardently desirous of having 
a boy; and though his wife lay in afterwards of a girl, the 
father, still attached to his object^ cried " no matter for that, 
I will bring her up as a boy." Her desire of returning to 
France, ijfiduced her, it is said, to own her sex. She has now 
appeared, it is well known, at Paris, in all compatiies, dresseA 
like a woman, for the first time in her life, and at the age of 
forty-nine years. 

" D'Eon owns that this garb seems very strange to her, and 
th^t it >viU be long before she is used to it ; she would f ladly 
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hare oooliiiiied to dress like anta, if she could; sbe vtedd 
first to laugh at her petticoats, her cap, tu. and on diis occ»- 
sioB ^e said, '^ It is very hard, having htem a captva, Co he 
degraded to a comet.*" The spirit of this pm evaporatea is 
English ; comet ^ in French, signifies a ymvaan's head dness, 
as we& as a subakem of hone. With her aew dress, die 
atiii however retains the cross of St. Lmus. 

^ The folloiv-ing incident m ill aibeu' that her maimers ace tat 
torn being prudish. In coaspai^ with several foreigners^ 
who were strangers to her, ^ Chevalier," said a lady, ^ to 
the best of my remembrance, when fxm were dressed like a 
man, you had a very handsome leg.^ ^ Paibleu," replied 
D^Eoii with vivacity, pulling up her petticoats, ^ if you are 
curious to see it, hejpe it is." ^ Were I to affirm,^ added she, 
** in this company, that I have lain with one hundred thou- 
sand men, I should not assert an untruth : I have lain with 
the French asmy, widi the Austrian array, and even with the 
Cossacks, Init obser\'e, that of all diese not one has any diiog 
to say against me" ^ If you wanted satisfaction," fiaid one, 
** should not you vegret your former situation and your arms.'* 
^ I have already considered that matter/* answered D'Eon, 
^ 9nd when I quitted my hat and sword, I ovvn it gave roe some 
concern, but I said to myself. What signifies it? I may do 
as much, perhaps, with my slipper?" D*£on is so btde re- 
conciled to her new metamorphosis, that whenever she is in 
company with any knights of St. Louis, and one of them is 
called " Mr. Chevalier," D'Eon turns about thinking that 
.ahe is meant. Sh^ is not yet accustomt'd to the usual cere- 
monials established between the sexes ; or rather it is obvi> 
1M18, -that hi^ving always in her fermer state of life shewn great 
attention to the ladies, she finds it difficult to restrain it ; at 
table vi4ien she sits near Aem, she is always ready to fill their 
glasses ; at coffee, no sooner has a lady emptied her cap, then 
D'Eon springs firom her chair to hand it to the table. 

^ As to the person and stature pf -our female li^ro, Made- 
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moisdUe D'Eon, {fair so she must be styled), has a hafiddOiii# 
neck and bbioiK^, and appeal to advantage as a wbman. In^ 
deed as she fai^erlj laade herself a beard, her chin is fia^ 
nisHed with ^m^ hair, which she employs herself with 
nipping : her complexioii is fair, her stature about five feet, 
four mches; so she could not be very tall in Uniform* 
Those \Vho have not seen her in men's dresd. Cannot conceive 
how sh6 cotikt appear genteel in her former clothes; she 
wears her heeb very low, and somewhat large: she has a 
particular accent which is not unbecoming^ as her voice is 
agreeable ; ahe makes her curtsey in a rustic feshion, without 
jHoving h^ lliighs, but bending her knees forward with great 
quickness. 

^^ On being advised to put on some rouge, her answer was, 
that she bad tried it, but that it would not stick upon her 
face. Considering her body only as a case, or as the shell 
of her soul, she despises it^ and even pretends sometimes that 
her n^ck is troublesome^ every thing seems strange to her 
n^W accottti^ment, but she is convinced that use will recon^ 
/tile it. 

*^ On her first return to France, she went to Tonnerre, and 
parsed some time with her relations ; she then came back to 
Paris, and though she appeared seldom in public, she dined 
sometimes with her old friends. To a lady who was giving 
her some advice with regard to her behaviour, 8ic* she r&> 
plied, ^' Madam, I shall be always chaste, no doubt, but I 
can never be modest." 

To these anecdotes we shall subjoin the following obser-*^ 
vations which have appeared in the Gazette de Santiy a 
French periodical publication, since the decease of the Che- 
valier, as more immediately applicable to that period of his 
Kfe of which we afre now treating. 

** It is singular enough that while all Europe was making 
It i^^oman of this dubious character, there existed in Paris 
imany unimpeachable witnesses w^o would have vouched for 
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his mdnhood long before it waa put in question. We liaV6 
had the following details from M. le Batron de Cleybrocke^ 
nv'ho has authorized us to publish them. The Chevaliei' 
D'Eon received his first education at M. Tarhier's^ the 
schoolmaster, rue des Nevers, in Paris; there was in that 
school, as usher, M. Vicaire, since rector of the University^ 
and previously tutor to the young Cleybrocke, to whom he 
has often affirmed, when the question was started in London 
on the sex of the Chevalier, that he had many a time con- 
ducted D'Eon to bathe with his other scholars, and was posi- 
tive that he was a man. What reason then could have in- 
duced government to condemn a soldier who had obtained 
military orders, and a respectable diplomatic character, to as- 
sume the dress of a woman, when his boldness, his propen* 
sities, his constant habits, his love intrigues, and even his 
beard and his figure, gave the lie to his dress ? Some politi- 
cians think that they have found the reason of this strange 
conduct on the part of government in the means that intrL 
guing character had made use of to succeed in his secret di- 
plomacy, and which were such, they say, that the discovery of 
his real sex, might have lowered the dignity of the French 
government, and disturbed the peace, as well as sullied the 
honour of many families, in which D'Eon had been received 
with that unbounded confidence wliich women grant to a 
woman only. They strengthen their opinion by the report 
current in Paris when the Chevalier was ordered to assume 
the female attire, that he had the alternative of obeying, or 
ending his days in the Bastille, in consequence of the irregu- 
larities he had committed under cover of the sex to which he 
had pretended to belong, to insure the success of his secret di- 
plomatic negotiations. This conjecture is still fiuther confirm- 
ed by the testimony of two of bis former school-fellows, who, 
on hearing a report, which they were positive was unfounded, 
were impelled by curiosity to visit D'Eon. They found him 
in bed. " What will you have me do ?" said he, when they 
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liad<eitplaiQed the abjeotof tlieir visit; ^ they hftve ord^^d 
ttKtW be a'wnan, tad I wear petticoaiti by the conutiuttd <>f 
the king." 

The Oievalier would cortunly have been puzxled to find a 
nn6i<e okwv^nieait pretext than this for ius metamOrphbilb. 
The arguments adduced above, under the idea that tUs meta- 
merjAiOtts vtM eaforced hy royal aothorityi Imni totally litt- 
ibuiided ; for^it does not Appear that while D'Eoii nomaiiiked 
in Ihe Ftiench eervice, either as a diplomatic^ Or a miUtaTir 
choraoter, any nupiciott esisted of his being a S^aasie in dia- 
guise. Neither do we ^nd, that previously to 4he trial ifti 
1777> he ever assupned the dress of a woman: how then 
cou)^ he have been guilty of irregularities under cover of 
'diat iejt, -when he had always appeared in the proper tfaar 
ractef and habit of his ov(ii i 

On the other hatid^ ^the adoption of the hypothesis that the 
dheVaHer \\/ns a party iutercsted in the result of that trial 
removed every difficult^-. He had observed the eagerness of 
the English to lay wagers on every disputed point, and widi 
a view to pi^ofit by this disposition, he entered into a confedo- 
racy with libe hvo persons who were brought forward as wit* 
nesses, toA who, from their names, seem to have both been 
eonntrymen of Mn own. The question started was of such a 
nattM ^attbb decit^on of it rested with himself alone ; but for- 
tunately ibl^ the cause of trttth, as it turned out, the accomplices 
Were, hf memisof a legill subterfuge, disappointed of the ex* 
pected profits erf l/thfit deoeption. Nothing would have been 
mbre easy for D*£oii, than to di^rove the testimony of the 
witnesses, bod ^he not been a partner in this tranfiaotion ; but, 
t« such, Aoy would banre exposed his share in it, had he reveal- 
ed their perjury. Thus the preservation of his own character 
Ai WfiH as Iheil-'Sy dep««ded on the fidebty widi which their 
secret was keptf and^ lismove, aa for as lay in his power, 
evtry e^tse of sii^cAon, tie assumed the habit of the sex to 
>f«hich he nM UhMght by the worid to have beea pioved tp 
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belong* From all the circumstanced of the case^ it must at 
least be atlowed that nothing can be more simple or natural 
than these conchisions. 

Tlie preservation of his pension seems to have heen 
D*Eon*8 motive for retiring to France^in 1777. England was 
then engaged in a war with her American colonies, and 
-France had indicated an intention of assisting the latter to 
assert their independence. The Chevalier, we are told, en- 
deavoured, but without success, to dissuade the prime minia- 
tcr, the CouAt de Vergennes, from interfering in the quarrel. 
Either some political motive, or a natural restlessness of dis- 
position, and love of active iife^ next impelled hiui, in 1779» 
40 equip himself for the purpose of serving on board the fleet; 
and persisting in diis determination, contrary to the peremp- 
tory commands of the court, he was apprehended and cour 
veyed to the castle of Dijon. The duration of this coiifine- 
nieht, and that of his residence in France, is not ascertain^ed; 
but it is related that various disputes rendered his longer stay 
in that country dangerous. He, therefore, again crossed the 
Channel, and for some years amused die English public with 
frequent exhibitions of his skill in fencing. Though matchr 
ed against the Chevalier de St. George, and M. Angelo, who 
were then considered as thje most eminent m^tsters of tlie art, 
D'Eon maintained tiie high reputation which his talents in 
this line had acquired him. One of tliese exbibitionsi in 
which he had St. George for his antagonist^ took place js^, 
Carlton House, April 9, 1787> in the presence of his Royal 
ilighness the Prince of Wales, and many of the nobility. 
An accurate representation of the dress in which he appeared 
on this and many other similar occasions i^ given m the eo: 
graving. 

In the summer of 179O9 being about to leave England 

again, he publicly advertised the sale of his curious and Vilu« 

' able library, manuscrijpts, apd other curiosities, to satisfy, hia 

«lamorou8 creditors. It was stated that an English n(>blf^ 
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man' had been entruBtcd with, a considerable mm of money 

ffom the privy purse of Louis XV L to cniible D'£on to set-r 

tie with his creditors, that he had .been thrown 4nto great di^ 

tress in* consequence of the death of thii nobleman in bis way 

home, and that he had been long at law with his beir fov tb^ 

recovery of the money thus entrusted. The particular^ of 

this tnmsaotion are related at length in die preface to the .c%r, 

talogue of his books. The sale began the 5tb of May, 179)r. 

at Christie^s, in Pall Mall ; and besides books, prints, medals^, 

and statues, it consisted of uniforms, fire-arms, salv'^ 

jwords ; and petticoats, gowns, muslins, silks, jewels, and 

ev€ry other accoutrement that might be ^om by a dragopon^ 

officer, or a lady of distinction, who, to use his owp expresr^ 

sion on die occasion, ^* to pay every one their due, a» AM^*as 

lay in his power, was resolved to take nothing away but JM^ 

honour, and the regret of leaving England." ;{ 

This journey was probably undertaken with a yie.w to..p9?Qr 

cure the continuance of the pension granted by l/ouis %Yf]^ 

which 'till about this time is said to have been regularly pai<jU 

The petition presented by the Chevalier jU> thCfNatioiiaL^f^ 

sembly, in 1792> was doubtless designed to pyiomote thp sanjk^ 

object; 03 it is impossible to suppose he could have expected 

that Assembly to comply with his desire, and place an o)d 

woman, such as he described himself^ at the head of its 

armies. This petition, purporting to be from Madaqie D'Eoq, 

was read before the National Assembly on the 1 1th of Junei 

and set fordl, that although she had worn the dr^ss of a wot 

man for fifteen years, she had never forgottpii th^t she was 

formerly a soldier ; that, since the revolution slus felt her ini- 

litary ardour revive, and demanded, instead of her cap and 

petticoats, her helmet,, her sabre, her horse, and the rank in 

the army to which her seniority, her services, and her wounds 

entitled her ; and tlierefore requested permission to raise ^ 

legbn of volunteers for the service of her country. Uncon- 

pected with any party, she had no desjre of brandishing her 
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svrofrd in* pro6ession» iin die streets of Paris, smI wUiidlQr 
nothing -but actual iBervice; war noblj nmim^ aad eanragtiii 
ously supported. *^ In my eager impatieBee^*' oontiaiiei Aim 
curious docunenty ^ I liave told every Aio§ biH avjr aiifon% 
and die swerd I wore in the last war> whick I widh iigain tft 
Wear hi the present ; of my bbrary nothing raaiaios but mf 
dhdveS; and the mamiscfipta of Marshal VaubaSt. wUch It 
hkife preserved as an offering to tbt Natkonl Assembly^ ibr 
th^ gkry of iny cfmw^ry, and tbeiustnieticai o( tba-bnrro ge« 
fifttii& emph>yed in her d^eace. I hate been the sport of 

9 

natnre, of fortune^ of w«r and peace, of mflB and woaie% o{ 
ikt waSfce and intrigue of courts* I baye passed sucoaasive» 
if'R^m the statfe of a girl to that of a bpj ; froox the state o€ 
^'man to that of a woman. I have expcrianced dHt the odA 
i4^9situdes of human life. Soon I hope, with avma in 9^ 
bands, I shall fly on the wings of liberty and victory to %hl 
atld!die for the nation, the law, and the biag." This pelhion 
Ttittk fnterrupted by repeated bursts of applause^ oidered to he 
hbi^urably mentioned in the minutes, and rtfened to the mw 
lit^ry committee : but it seems to haire procured for the Chd^ 
vaHer nothing but these unsubstantial honours, 
'' Aft^r his last return to England he resided in a moat re-» 
fired manner, partly in a house occupied by Colonel ThonBh 
foti, on the'Surrey side of Westminster bridge, and latterly ii| 
Milhnan' Street, Foundling Hospitalv at the houso of Mr%: 
Cole, to who^e kindness and attei^tioii be was indebted for 
the principal comforts of his latter days. For the last two 
years he had been in an inflrm state of health, and had beeg 
attended by the P^re Elis^e, who, during all that tim^ nevef 
susppcted him to be a man. 

On the night of May 21, 181 1, about ten o'clock, be died, 
and the Perc coming ne?it day, ascertained by accident his 
real sex. Struck witli the Ascovery, he reqvested some Ea^ 
glish surgeons to assist next day in opening the body. Ac* 
cordingly, on tlie 23d, the body wa« examined and dissecte^ 
-by Mr, T. Copeland, in the presence of Mr. Adair, Mr. 



Wilson^ find Le Pive '£)i«66* Lcurd Yarmoutbi Sir Sydney 
fthMVy tb^'HMdiirable Mr. Lytteliian^ and other perfonagea 
of ^(tiitMttoiiy wora prctent. The result proved the deceased 
to 'h^e biieri a p^ifhct Male ; and the fbllowUig certificate to 
thaT'effsctwailcircttlated''by'Mr. Copeland. . 
* ^ 'Ifierieby certify; tiiat I have inspected and (Ussecled the^ 
bbdlf of 4i^ Ckevtiliei^ -lyEon^ hi the preeence of Mr. Adaifa 
MVi'Wilflbn, and Le Pire Elis^e^ and have fimnd the mate 
or|^ni/ m every vespiect perfectly formed* 

' ; (Signed) " T. COPELAND^ 

^Ookkn Sfmn.'* ' '' Surgeon." 

^ liany persons of high rank, aad professiooal men after* 
iiMffds^isited the^houae, and examined the body. His remains 
ivtm* pHlirately interred in the chnroh of tit. Pancras on the 
€0th; *' Hi had made a will/ in which SirrSydney Smith wan 
appbfaited executor, but it was ncrer signed* 

'The private life of the Chevalier has always been undei<4 
Stood to have been amiaUe : his natural abiUlies were greati 
aitt hie atH|Ulr)9mentv nnmerous. He possessed an extensive 
l^nowledge pf the antient and modern languages : in horse- 
maikship'his superior exoe)lenoe was universally acknowledg- 
ed^ #lid his skill in fencing waa deemed by the best judges to 
)be pre^'e^nent. 

Hie MSS. and printed books, uipluding the collection of 
otie hundred editions of' Horace, originally formed by Dry 
Mead, and enlarged by Drv Douglas, of whose executors it 
was purchased by tiie Chevalier, were sold by auction at 
Christie's, m Pall Mall, on the }9th of February, ISflS, bj 
order of the administrator. 

RKMARKABLIi PETBIFACTIONS. 

It is a question of considerable importance among natu- 
ralists to ascertain the time employed by nature in petrifying 
bodies of an ofdinar^ abet Leppo|d ly emperor of Gerr 
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many, was desiixMis that aome steps sbouM be taken for (fa^ 
dding this question. The Chevalier de BailUiiidifficjtfff:^^ 
his cabinet of natural histary, and some other natiinili|»ts cpn- 
ceired die idea of making researches which might tbiow 
some light on the subject As modern 'geop«phers aad his(- 
torims agree instating that certain pillars seen in .the IXqiube, 
in Servia, near Beigrade^ are the renuiiis of the bridge whicb 
Trajan constiucted over that riveri it waspresumed that jthfat 
pillarsy having been preserved for so -many ages, must be pe- 
trified, and that they would furnish some information respect- 
ing the time which nature employs in changing wood into* 
stone. The emperor fishing to satisfy his cniiosityy ondored 
Bis ambassador at the court of Constantinople to ask per* 
mission to take up from the Danube one of the piljai^.pC 
Trajan's bridge. It was granted, and one of thi^ pUbun^ W9^ 
accordingly taken up, from which it appeared that the petri^ 
friction had advanced no farther than three quarters of an 
inch in the space of fifteen hundred years. 

[Encydcp. BriL vol a^vi. p. £99^ 



There are, however, certain waters in which this transmu- 
tation is more speedily accomplished. A letter, dated Kir- 
caldy, December, 1739^ and inserted in the Scots Magazine, 
gives the remarks made, in 1750, by a Scotch gentleman on 
the petrifying quality of the sea-water on the coast of France, 
Being at Boulogne, during the summer of the last mentioned 
year, he obsierved that the British Channel, which washes the 
bottom of a hill near that place, (commonly called Caesar's 
Fort, from a Roman encampment still visible on it, said to 
have been constructed by Julius Caesar when he invaded 
Britain,) had worn in through a great part of the hill, which 
consists mostly of mixed sand, \iTth about three or four feet 
of a strong blueish clay soil above. As the sandy part is 
washed aMay, the clay falls down in large masses, aud, as 
the inhabitants there affirp, is petrified by the salt water. lo 
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itet CM s«eS| aboul forty or fijfty yards within the present 
lligh water maricy a la»ge stratum of rocks, much resembling 
the black rocks atLekh; and between these and the hill 
miiny huge massM'of rock^ though diere appears nothing 
rocky on the bare side of the liill next the channel. And the 
inhlibitants of Boulogne are every day seen blowing up these 
rocky masses with gmipowder, burning the stones into Kme, 
(^nd using them also as stones for their buildings. Thia 
gentleman^ walking one day on thosands^sawa large lump of 
clay Allien from the hill, and so lying as to be washed by the 
tide. He impressed a mark on it with his stick, which being 
softy it then easily received. But passing tlie same way 
about three weeks afterwards, he could not force his stick 
into the same himp. Thou|^ this single instance, joined to 
^e constant affirmation of the inhabitants, convinced him 
that the clay was capable of petrifaction by the washing of 
the tide, it would, perhaps, be too rash to affirm that, in all 
instances, any thing like petrifaction can be so quickly ob* 
servable. 



A truly extraordinary instance of the rapidity of this pro- 
cess is, however, exhibited in the following account. 

Early m the year ld09i.a remarkably fine bull, belonging 
40 J. T. Sandiirmans, Esq. of Stokely Hall, near Truro, was 
lost, and every method was tried to find it, without success. 
On th« j29thof September, IB 11, Mr. S.'s steward having 
received directions to examine a coal pit which had not been 
worked for several years, on account of a spring having issu- 
ed from an elevated part of the mine, went thither with some 
assistants ; and having descended to the bottom of the pit, 
found that the water had nearly gone away ; and on further 
prosecuting tlieir search, perceived, to tiieir inexpressible asto- 
nishment, the very bull which had been so long lost, stand* 
ing as in the. act of drinking; nor did their astonishment 
in the least abate, on discovcrbg that the beas^ had be- 
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come a most striking instance of ftltnfmo^on, eifergr fettaie 
and muscle being as perfect as wheft he ivaa iivin|g^ eM#yt 
that the hair on his hide was changed into a beautifiiil moMqr 
aubstance, which still retakicd the original colour of tha.aBK 
■lal> and extended in curls all over it, in a manner not to be 
described. Mr. Sandermans has made ae^ral aitteiriipti ta 
rcittove tlie bull, but he hai now given up the adea,. aa the 
moiss is of 10 brittle a aature as to break with the alighlait 
touch. Several noblemen and gentleoien have alraedy mil« 
ed this phenomenon, and have borne testimony to the won- 
derful effects of nature exempliiied in this animal. 

The NeWi, Nov. 10^ Itll. 



Human bodies have frequeflkly been found in the sane pf»* 
dioament.— A curious discovery of this kind was made about 
the end of January, 1760, near the city of Aix, in Pm^ence. 
A mass of rock so obstructed the cultivation of a vaaayafd 
about one hundred yards from die city wall, thi^ die lanvncr 
was advised to have it removed in part, by means ef gtm- 
powder. Some labourers were accordingly set to perform 
this service, and, to their no il surprise, feuud,. ahout 
six feet deep in the rock, petrified human bodfeesi that 
adliered to it in such a nuuiner, as to £t>rm, as it were,, 
part of the mass. Tlie bodies stood upright, and ri>otit a 
foot aud a half aauuder. Six heads and several limbs vreff 
taken out whole and entire. One of the kedb {Mpcgected 
further from the Stone than the others, only die brain pans of 
which just appeared, the remainder beiag buried and eoasolir 
dated in the rock, which it was feared it would be impoaflibk 
to disengage them from, satiafactorily and wUi aa^ tool or Wf 
atrum^nt, since no partition or separation was per ceplifale 1n^ 
twixt the real heads and die encircling stoae, (ofual 40 dM 
liardest marble) which, like a mask, disguiaod the feaMca^ 
Ihoseof theotherheadswore very visible, dieyall lookodt^waidr 
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the Mrest. Besides these, several skin and thigh-bones 
were abo got out whole, equally petrified. On some of 
them was a brownish kind of skin, which on scratching crum« 
bled like hard plaster, and shewed die bony parts in dieir atu 
gmal whiteness ; the marrow was crystallized. Several sharp, 
but crooked teeth, from two to five inches long, were like- 
wise found, thought to have belonged to marine animals! 

The opening hitherto made, continues the account, measures 
but twenty feet in width, and ten in depth ; and as numbers are 
daily crowding from this city, ( Aix) and other places, to view 
Ifaese ciirioaties, all further progress is postponed for a time ; 
but it is the generally received opinion, that more discoveries 
will be made, when they go to work anew, though die utmost 
care will be necessary to get out entire what may be met with, 
. as the rock, which spreads itself a great way under the land, is 
so very hard a substance. Thus an ample field for specula- 
don and conjecture is opened for the naturalist and virtuosi. 

Ann. Reg. 176O, p. 78. 
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When the foundations of the city of Quebec, in Canada^ 
^here dug up, a petrified lavage was found among the last 
beds to which the workmen proceeded. Although it was 
impossible to form any judgment of the dme at which this 
man had been buned under the ruins, yet his quiver and ar- 
rows were in good preservation. 

In digging a lead mine in Derbyshire, in 1744, a human 
skeleton v^s found among stag's horns. It was impossible 
to say how many ages diis carcase had lain there. 

In 1695, the entire skeleton of an elephant was dug up in 
Thuringia, in Germany ; and some time before, the petrified 
skeleton of a crocodile was found in the mines of that 
country. 

Aboot die beginning of the last century the curate of 
Slaegarp, in die Swedish province of Schonen, and several of 
his parishioners^ digging turf in a drained marshy soil, found 
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than in a dirty drob-coloured coat, black breeches, a very 
small cocked hat, and black stock, with his hair tied in a 
queue; a cane in one hand, and the other invariably placed 
within the bosom of his coat. This dress, from which he 
never deviated, so far from according with the rank of the 
wearer, seemed to bespeak the pressure of poverty, and 
this inference was confirmed in the mind of every observer 
by the appearance of iiis person, 'which was tall and very 
slender. All these circumstances together gave to his figure 
a character truly grotesque, which is faithfully preserved in 
the annexed portrait. 

His daily perambulations were as invariable as his dress. 
He never failed to walk up one side of Piccadilly, through 
Hyde Park, along the wall of Kensington Gardens, and re- 
tuiTi by the other side of Piccadilly, without stopping /or 
fpeaking to any person. In the same solemn melancholy 
pace he would traverse the Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul's 
Church yard, and proceed to the Bank, where he would walk 
about without taking notice of any one, and then return the 
same way that he had come. For upwards of twenty yean 
he continued this practice witliout the least alteration ; and 
notwithstanding the enquiries occasioned by the singularity of 
bis appearance, as he was never seen in company, or speak- 
ing with any person, his real name and character remained 
enveloped in profound mystery, so that he was generally 
known by no other appellation than the IValkirig Rushlight, 

The singularities of General Reid were probably the olF* 
spring of parsimony, a quality which has generally been con- 
sidered as a distinguishing trait in the character of the natives^ 
of the northern division of our island ; but it was certainly 
carried by him beyond what tlie world would deem compa- 
tible with his station in life. The fruits of his economy must 
have been considerable, though the amount cannot be ascer*' 
tained. 

In his will^ which bears evident marks of tiiie same eccen- 
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tricity which distinguished his habits and manners^ he de« 
scribes himself as General John Reid, formerly of Wood- 
stock Street^ but for the last six years of the Haymarket. Ht 
farther says, that he was first a lieutenant in a regiment raised 
in 1745, by the Earl of Loudoun, and that he wai the last 
male heir of a very ancient family, which would be extinct 
at his death. 

By this instrument he left the interest of his property to 
his only daughter, Mrs. Susan Robertson, for her life, upon 
the express condition that it should be paid into her handt 
only, and not to any person whom she might appoint to re* 
ceive it : after her, to descend to her children, who must, if 
any survive, within six months after they attain the age of 
twenty-one, take the surname of Reid, and use all arniorial 
bearings, &c. of the family. Should they fail to do this, or 
refuse to comply, the property is then to go away from them^ 
and he points out the manner m which it is to be disposed 
of. He left his servant, William Arden, if he should con* 
tinue to live with him till his death, thirty guineas, besides hb 
wages of forty pounds, which he states he always paid on the 
1st of January. To his other servant he left a chart of landp 
his property, in New England, in America, which was taken 
from him by an armed banditti, in the American war, '' so 
badly conducted.'' To Governor Franklin he bequeathed 
two small busts, in oval frames, of General Melville and 
himself. His wearing apparel he left to another gentleman* 
To the university of Edinburgh, where he received his 
education, he left all his music ; and properly to found n 
new professorship of music, with an annual support for llie 
professor. Ho also directed, that out of the general fonda 
left by him, the university should cause a concert of music ta 
be performed annually, on the ISth of February, (being bit 
birtlMlay,) at which must be performed one solo for the GernMB 
flute, clarinet, or hautboy; one march; and one minuet, witk 
accompaniments, by a select bend^ to shew the taste of music 
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in the last century, when they were by him composed. The 
expense of this concert is to be defrayed out of the general 
ftnd, and not out of the professor's salary ; << for he made a 
rule never to be in debt to any man." He also directed that 
the amount- of his property might not be made public when 
lie died ; and requested that he might be buried in the vault 
under St. Margaret's church, Westminster, near a very inti^ 
mate medical friend, who attended him many years. At first 
he charges his executors with the payment of the interest of 
his property to his daughter, but afterwards transfers the office 
to Mr. Coutts the banker. 



ACCOUNT OF SOME REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCES OF 

DISEASE. ^ 

Animals generated in the Human Body. 

August 16, 1760, Mr. Thomas Clap, of Newhaven, 
gives the foUowmg account of living animals found in the 
' sldn of a child, belonging to Mr. Moses Beecher, of the 
same place. 

It had a cutaneous eruption, resembling the chicken pox ; 

the pustules became very protuberant, near as big as a duck 

^ot, the head being dark coloured, and the rest yellowish* 

Upon opening some of the pustules, there appeared to be a 

« 

great number of animals in them, which were scarce dis- 
cernible to the naked eye, but seen to be animals by their 
swift motion in crawling. One of them was brought to the 
college, and beii^ viewed in the microscope, it appeared to 
be a perfect tortoise, or turtle, with upper and lower shells^ 
each divided into about ten partitions, which were beautifully 
coloured, red, yellow, and white. The head, tail, and legs 
appeared very distinct ; but the eyes did not grow in the head, 
bot as it were out of the shoulders, and stood upon two pil« 
Ian, very much resembling those of a lobster. The eye ap*" 
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pcared like little globes of glass^ were immoveable^ and had 

no eye-lids. 

Ann, Reg, 1760, p. 148. 



Ossification of the Tendons and Muscles. 

The following account of the case of William Carey, aged 
19, whose tendons and muscles turned to bone, is given in a 
letter from the Rev. William Henry, to Lord Cadogan, dated 
March 1, 1759, Castle Caldwell, near Inniskillen. 

He was bom in an island in Lough Melvil, a large lake in 
the northern point of the county of Leitrim, in Ireland, and 
has continued therein, or in the adjacent lands, ever since. 

He was bred up to work as a labourer, and continued in 
very good health, firom his birth, until two years ago. About 
that time he first felt an unusual pain in his right wrbt, which 
in August, 1757, began to swell ; this obliged him to cease 
from his usual labour. In the space of a month more, this 
swelling grew into a hardness, like to a bony substance, and 
continually shooting on, in December reached up as far as 
the elbow ; all the muscles continually growing into a bony 
substance, and dilating, so that his wrist and arm are as thick 
And broad as in the beginning. About the space of a week 
after the pain began in his right wrist, he was seized with the 
like'pain in his left wrist; this has proceeded, in all respects/ 
in the same manner as in the right ann. The whole substance 
of each arm, from the elbow down to the wrist, feels as it 
were one solid bone. 

The ossification is shooting downwards into the fingers, 
and upwards into the elbows, so as already to prevent the 
bending the fingers or elbow of the left arm ; it has likewise 
shot upwards, so as to seize the great muscles of each arm, 
between the elbow and shoulders. 

The continual pain and dilation of the arms occasioned a 
bursting of the skin^ and fleshy parts about each elbow, in 
Ifovcmber 1757^ out of which oozed a thin yellowish humour. 
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with a little digested pus. Some of these breaches have 
healed up o^ themselves ; one small orifice in each elbow 
continues to run. 

In March, 1758, he was seized with the like pain and 
swelling in his right ancle, where such another bony substance 
90on grew as in his arms. This bony substance has shot up 
from his ancle, both in the inward and outward side of the 
right leg, half way up to the knee ; and the like bony sub- 
stance has, in the inward side, shot down from the pan of the 
knee, eight inches along the shin bone, and is daily increas- 
ing ; so that he walks with much pain and difficulty, and after 
resting in his walk gro'tvs very lame. Th^ person is of a 
very thin habit of body, and is in size five feet nine inches ; 
somewhat inclined to an hectic, though be has no cough. 
♦ The above-mentioned William Carey was inspected and 
closely examined, as to all the above particulars, at Castle 
Caldwell, in the county of Fermanagh, the 1st day of March, 

1759, by us 

Shelburne. ^ 
James Caldwell. 
This is exactly my case, William Henry. 

William Ca^ey. 
The Rev. William Henry sends a further account to Lord 
Cadogan, since the above, signed by him, and dated Dublin, 
May «4, 1759. 

MY LORD, 

I have now standing by me, William Carey, the young 
man, of the ossification of whose limbs I had the honour, 
formerly, to acquaint your Lordship ; and now, in obedience 
to your commands, give an account of the case since that 
time. ' 

I had sent him in March last to Mercer's Hospital in this 
city. After examining his case, the physicians and surgeons 
. concluded, that the only probable chance to prevent the pro- 
cess of the ossification^ and to remove the evil already eU 
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fectedy was, putting him into a mercurial course. This timf 
tried ; and, after some slighter mercurial mediciiieS| ihiey, in 
the latter end of April, laid him down in a salivation, through 
which he passed with safety. 

This dried up the running sores at his elbows, occaiioiied 
by the bursting of the skin, through the ossification. Some 
lighter callus, which was shooting into bones, seems to b« 
softened ; in consequence of which he can move his elbows 
and the joints of his fingers with more ease ; and he has a 
little more clearness and vivacity in his countenance : but none 
of the ossified parts are reduced, nor is there any appearance 
of their reduction ; and he still continues to wear an hectie 
look. To reduce the ossified parts, they have applied to 
them mercurial plasters ; the effects of which time will shew. 
. As he is now discharged out of the hospital, they have di* 
rected him to bathe continually in the ocean, which happens 
to be very convenient to his habitation, and have directed 
him to anoint his limbs with soapy juice of the quercus mn- 
rina, which lies in plenty along the shore. I shall attend to 
the event of this process, and send your Lordship a particu- 
lar accoimt of it. 

PhiL Tram. vol. li. p. 89—^. 



Mortification, 

The following particulars of a family at WattUsham, wko 
lost their limbs, were published by Dr. WoUaston, of Bury, 
in Suffolk. 

John Downing a poor labouring man, lived at Wattishaniy 
in January, 1762, with a wife and six children, die ddest, a 
girl fifteen years of age, die youngest about four mondis* 
They were all at that time very healthy, and had not any of 
them been ill for some time before. 

On Sunday, the 10th of January, 1762, the eldest girl 
complained in the mormng of a pain in her left leg, particu- 
krly in the calf of the leg. Towards evening the pain grew 
exceedingly violent. The same evenbg another girl com* 
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plained of the same violei^t piun in the same leg. On Mon- 
day, the mother and another child ; and on Tuesday all the 
rest of the family were affected in the «ame manner ; seme 
in one leg^ some iq both legs. The little infant was taken 
from the mother's breast ; it seemed to be in pain, but the 
limbs did not mortify ; it liv^ a few weeks. The mother, 
and the other five dnldreHy continued in violent pain a con* 
siderable time. In about four, five, or six days, the diseased 
teg began to turn black, gradually ; appeared at first covered ' 
with blue spots, as if it had been ))ruised. The other leg of 
those who were affected at first only in one leg, about that 
time, also, began to be affected with the same excruciating 
pain, and in a few days that leg also began to mortify. The 
mortified parts separated gradually from die v sound parts; 
and the surgeoivhad,' in most of the cases, no other trouble 
than to cut through the bone, which was black and almost 
dry. The state of their limbs stands thus : 

Mary, the mother, aged forty, has lost the right foot at the 
ancle ; the left foot is also off, and the two bones of the leg 
remain almost dry, with only some little putrid flesh adher* 
itig in some places. The flesh is sound to about two 
inches below the knee. The bones would have been savm 
through that place if she would have consented to it. 

Mary, aged fifteen, both legs off below the knee. 

]R)lizabeth, aged thirteen, both legs off below the knee. 

Sarah, aged ten, one foot off at the ancle. The other foot 
was affected, but got sound again. 

Robert, aged eight, both legs off below the knee» 

Edward, aged four, both feet off. 

The infant, four months' old, dead. 

The fother was attacked about a fortnight after the rcAt, 
but in a slight degree, the pain being confined to his fingers. 
Two fipgers on the right hand continued for a long time dis- 
coloured, and partly shrunk and contracted ^ but he begii|fi 
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now to have some use of them ; the nails of the other hand 
were also discoloured ; he lost two of them. 

It is remarkable^ that during all the time of this misfor- 
tune^ the whole family are said to have appeared, in other 
respects well, ate heartily, and slept well, when the violence 
of the pain began to abate. The mother is now emaciated^ 
and has very little use of her hands. The eldest girl has a 
miperficial ulcer in one thigh, and seems also ill. The vest 
of the family are pretty well. The stumps of some of them 
perfectly healed. 

Ann. Reg. Nat. Hist. 17&2| p. 67^ 



A circumstantial and authentic account of mortification it 
Contained in a letter from William Dallaway, Esq. high 
•herifF of Gloucestershire, It is as follows : 

February 9D, 1766, Richard Parsons, and three other peiw 
sons, met at a private house in Chalford, in order to play at 
cards. Though only nineteen years of age, he was very 
guflty of swearing, and using bad language. A dispute aris* 
lag while thus engaged, he wbhed that his flesh might rot 
vpon his bones, and frequently repeated this expression, with 
many others equally shocking. The party continued to play 
to a very late hour; and before they broke up Parsons felt % 
pain in his leg, and complained of it to his partner, of the 
name of RoUes. From that time it increased, and he went 
lo Minchinhampton, to get advice of Mr. Pegler, a surgeon, 
who found that a mortification had taken place. All possible 
means were taken to prevent its spreadmg, but nothing could 
save him: it flew from hi^ legs to various parts, viz. under 
his eyes, and the tops of his shoulders, and on one hand; and 
be died in twelve hours after it so spread, on the 4th of March 
in the jnorci!^ a most shocking specude. 

Ann. lUg. 1766, p. l^U 
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A SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 



June £7) 1759| a voti was discovered exceedingly rich^ ia 
Ae Aspbaltum mme, called the sand pit^ in Lower Saxony. 
The joy it occasioned waS; however^ but of short duration ; for 
die very next day this vein was found to be interrupted by a rock, 
which the workmen were obliged to bore. Iliis took them np 
tit the 27th of July, having in that time pierced^ with inci^^ 
dible labour, about forty-four feet> The same day, between 
nine and ten at night, the workmen gave notice that they had 
discovered a spring; which cast forth water and a greasy li- 
quid, in such abundance, that in less than a quarter of an 
hour, the gallery four feet broad, and six high, and one 
bundled and fifty long, was filled with it some feet deep. 
Upon going down this was found to be the hct; and the mas* 
ter miner happening to bring a l%ht within about half a foot 
of the aperture, the waters took fire, and cast up flames of 
various colours. About midnight the waters kindled of thmn* 
selves, and flashes of lightning were driven through the gal- 
leiy. A hurricane succeeded, y^th a hollow noise, which 
seined to forebode somethii^ of an extraordinny nature. 
Two workmen at the end of the gsdiery were stmck down, 
and thdr hair burnt ; they were so terrified that they made 
the best of their way otrt of the pit; and others supjfrfied 
their place. Thimder and lightning were hei^ and seen se- 
veral times ; and about five in the morning all Ae labourers 
agreed, that it was no longer sa/e to continue there, mid le* 
solved to retire. They were scarce got to the midcHe of the 
gallery before they saw the whole in a blaze, virith such a clap 
of thunder as was heard half a. league off; the violmice of it 
shattered the tiling of a shed; several wheelbarrows were 
thrown ahnost the length of the gallery by it, aad staved to 
piecea, as were likewise many of the air pipea. Fo«r of the 
workmen were miaerably hurt, and two of them had llie skin 
stripped from thek faces. When the thunder and KgbtDing 
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wu over, tbc master miner ventured down to the entrance of 
the gallery, and could see nothing, but heard a noise, which 
lasted for some time, and a scent of sulphur and saltpietre 
continued for several hours, which changed to an insupporl- 
able stench. The waters abated by degrees, but continued 
to the last to take fire, if a lamp was brought near the surface, 
though the flame might b^ easily extinguished by the fanning 
of a hat. 

Ann. Reg. 1759) p. 38& 

LIFE AND TRIAL OF RICHARD PATCH. 

Never, perhaps, was a stronger interest excited in the 
minds of persons of all classes, than by the case detailed 
in the following pages. It affords another awful exam- 
ple, in addition to the many that might be produced, 
of the little^ chance which the murderer has to escape 
detectiou, with what art soever the honid crune may have 
been planned and carried into execution. The aggra- 
vated circumstances under which it was, in this instance, com* 
mitted seem to authorize us to consider it as a peculiar dis- 
pensation of Providence, that the chain of evidence, though 
only circumstantial, should be so strong, so complete, and so 
convincing, as to leave not a shadow of doubt respecting the 
guilt of the accused. 

Richard Patch was bom about the year 1765, at Heavitree, 
near Exeter, in Devonshire. His fsimily was of some respec- 
tability among the yeomen of that county, bis grandfather 
having possessed a landed estate of 50/. per annum, in a 
seighbouring village. His father, like m^ny of the petty far* 
mers residing near the sea coast, united with his agricultural 
avocations the character of a smuggler, and was distinguished 
for the dexterity and courage with which he eluded or baffled 
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the officers of the excise. As nothing can be moi^ precari* 
ous than, the success of persons engaged in this illegitimate 
pursuit^ so the good fortune of the father of Richard Patch 
at length forsook him ; he was apprehended^ condenmed in 
heavy penalties, and sentenced, to twelve months' imprison- 
ment in the new goal at Exeter. At the expiration pf his 
confinement he did not quit the prison, where he accepted the 
situation of turnkey. In this office he died, leaving several 
children, the eldest of whom was the unhappy subject of 
this narrative. 

Richard Patch, who seems to have received but little edu- 
cation, was bonnd apprentice to a butcher at Ebmere, a vil* 
lage notorious for the depravity and immorality of its inhab> 
tants. The liberality with which his father ^supplied him in 
early youth with money, is said to have produced a disposition 
to indolence, riot, and dissipation. On the death of his fethe^ 
the estate sdready mentioned, descended to Patch, who now 
quitted his trade and commenced fEU'mer, uniting vrith his pa- 
trimony a small feurm which he rented. Thus situated, he 
passed some years, till a quarrel with the rector of the parish, 
and a refusal on his part to pay tythes, involved him in a law- 
suit, and an action in the couit of exchequer. Alarmed at 
the consequences which must inevitably have followed, he 
quitted his native county in the spring of 1803, and repaired 
to London. 

At this period his sister lived in the service of Mr. Blight, 
ship-broker, of Rotherhithe, with whom also a brother, who 
had been bred a baker, was engaged as a kind of overseer or 
superintendant. To these relatives, as was natural, his first 
visit was paid on his arrival in thie metropolis, and it was pro- 
bably their good conduct that procured him admittance into 
the service of the same master. He had not been long set- 
tled in it before his brother quitted Mr. Blight; he had been 
disappointed in an attempt to set up for himself in the busi- 
ness to which he had been brought up ; and this mortifica-, 
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famt, perimpe, tggravttsd by the indiscretion of hig brother 
Richard, filled bun with such disgust that he went to sea, and 
sailed to the West Indies, where he soon fell a victim to the 
yellow fever. 

' All the subsequent circumstances of die life of this unhap- 
py man, as far as they are known, may be collected from his 
triat for the murder of Mr. Blight, which took place oo the 
5tfa of April, 1806, at the Sessions House, Horsemonger 
Lane, Southwark, by adjournment, from the assises at Kings- 
ton, where it should in the regular course have been held. 

The prisoner was conducted into the court soon after nine 
o'clock, and at ten Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, took 
his seat on the bench. The indictment charged the piisoner 
with having, on the 2dd of September, 1805, in the parish of 
St. Maty, Rotherhithe, made an assault on Isaac Blight, with 
a pistol and leaden bullet, and infticted a mortal wound there- 
with, on his right side, of which he lingered till the S4th, and 
tken died. To this indictment he pleaded not gtrilty ; on 
which the gentlemen of the jury were sworn. Mr. Grarrow, 
as counsel for the cro¥m, entered into a long statement of the 
circumstances of this interesting case, on the part of the pro- 
secution. After the witnesses had been examined, the prisoner 
was called upon for his defence: he produced a written 
paper, which was read by the oflfcer of the court, as fol- 
lows : 



(t 



MY LORD, 



" Your Lordship will permit me, in the outset of my de- 
fence, to express my gratitude for die exertions which you 
have used, in order to protect an obscure and most unfortu- 
nate man from the consequences of those numerous and un- 
justifiable prejudices that have been raised against him.—— 
Whatever be the event of Ais prosecution, it must afford the 
public the highest satisfriction to hear, from your Lordship's 
conduct on. this occasion, how anxious one of Ae first of 
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llidr judges is to secure to tbose who stand accvjed before 
htm a fair and impartial trial, t 

" GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY, 

'' I could not enter upon my defence without expressing 
my acknowledgments to his Lordship, for causing you to b% 
summoned to this place, to decide upon my guilt or inno- 
cence, instead of suffering me to be tried by the gentlemen 
impamielled during the assizes at Kingston for that purpose; 
for however unprejudiced twelve gentlemen on a jury may 
endeavour to keep their minds, every man is taught by his ex« 
perience, as well as his feelings, how extremely difficult it is 
to separate the account of the transaction laid before him in 
evidence, from that which he has heard from common report. 
Gentlemen, I trust, therefore, that you will not be, in the 
smallest degree influenced by any thing you may have heard 
out of this place. I ought, indeed, to implose your forgive- 
ness, f(x suggesting even a hint of the possibility of the 
minds of a Jury being drawn from attending to the evidence 
adduced;* but the truth* is, the man who has been so often 
pomted out to the fury of the public, apprehends hostility 
from every quarter, and naturally expects that every person 
who oomes into court is prepared to take part against him.. 
We are tfoght by our feelings, and our painful experiencej 
how reluctant the human mind is to relieve itself from err<M:s 
to which it has submitted; but certainly, in a case of such 
importance to the public and myself, I have no doubt you 
will divest yourselves of every thing you may have heard olsor 
where, and attend to the evidence alone. 

Gentlemen^ the laws of {^iq;land have, no doubt, placed 
every man accused of felony, under considerable difficultiesi^ 
and in a situation of peculiar embarrassment, unknown ta 
any other country. The law permits the' prosecutor to avail 
hinwelf of the assistance of his counsel, to lay his case be- 
fore yoa, in the order most advant^eous' for the success of 
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the proeeecfingy and to make such observatiotis as are calco* 
lated to give the greatest effect to the evidence adduced by 
iiim. Tlus privilege is denied by the law to the accused ; 
the law does not permit' any counsel to speak to you in my 
behalf; and I am myself a plain unlettered man, unused to 
courts of justice, and unused to speak in public : thus situ- 
ated, I am ip no condition to give any answer to die case that 
has been made out to day, or to explain all the circumstances 
which have been argued upon by the learned counsel for the 
prosecution. My defence was necessarily prepared before 
my trial began, and is applied only to what I recollect of the 
Ciise, as it appeared before the magistrate, it being impossible 
for The to know of any other facts diat were to be proved, or 
to anticipate any of the arguments to be raised on them. I 
, must entreat you to bear that circumstance in your minds, as 
you may otherwise think there are points which 1 ought to 
explain, to which I have not adverted. It is with this view I 
make these observations. I am far from meaning to insist^ 
that the law which denies to the prisoner the assistance of 
counsel, if rightly understood, is liabte to the objection of se-t 
verity and injustice ; on the contrary, it is founded on die 
same justice and humanity which distinguishes the whole code 
of English jurisprudence: the principle upon which the 
practice stands is this, that all felonies were original^ pttnbh- 
able with death, and no man was to be subjected to that 
dreadful sentence, until the crime was established against him 
1^ such satisfactory proof, that the ingenuity and eloquence 
of counsel could raise no doubt in his favour. 

Gentlemen, the case against me is merely circumstan^ 
tial ; it is not pretended diat there is any thing which affoi^ 
direct evidence of my guilt. No one but the deceased saw 
the man who fired the pistol, and the testimony he has left^ 
' clearly acquits me of being that person. There is no one 
circumstance^ nor any chain of circumstances proved^ which 
liecessarily she^s me to be the person who fired the pi$tol^ 
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iHud although jurors have sometimes thought themselves war- 
ranted in convicting; on circumstantial evidence^ yet it has been 
in cases where the circumstances proved, were such as excluded 
all possibility of innocence, and which, therefore, demonstrat- 
ed the guilt of the accused as clearly and satisfactorily as if he 
had been seen to do the deed. Indeed, even in some of the 
strongest cases, where juries have been induced by circum* 
stances only, to convict a man, after the unhappy prisoner 
has paid the forfeit of his life for his supposed crime, it has 
been ascertained, that it had been committed by some other 
person, and often after such convictions, has accusing con- 
science forced from the murderer's breast a secret calculated 
to give the most solemn warning to those who are appointed 
to try supposed offenders, to mov^ with fearful caution in the 
course that leads to death. 

Gentlemen,—— When you consider that circumstantial evi- 
dence consists of a chain of proofs, connecting, by the inter 
position of various facts, two things which have no connec 
tion with each other, you will readily perceive how dangerous 
it is to rely on a case, proved by such evidence. If any one 
link be defective, the strength of the whole chain fails, and 
although the broken members may be sufficient to create sus« 
picion, they can, in no rational minds, induce conviction. All 
hope of that moral certunty, which alone can authorize you 
to say on your oaths, that a man is guilty, is gone the mo- 
ment the least disagreement m the connecting points is dis« 
covered, the moment the least doubt of the existence of any 
one of them is excited. Reflect again on the union of the 
various circiunstances upon which the strength of each link 
depends, and see if it be scarcely possible, that a chain con- 
sisting of so many facts as to require a long day to lay them 
before you, and those proved by thirty or forty witnesses, can 
be perfect. Remember, that upon each circumstance^ how- 
ever minute, you are to satbfy yourselves of the credibility of 
the witness deposing to it, upon the accuracy ^f his £s$i 

VOL. IV, K 
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observation, of the correctness of his memory at die time 
folates ity upon its agreement with some other circumstance, 
the chain of proofs and the jnstice of the inference drawn 
from it, to establish guilt. If yon, or any of yon, are not sa- 
tisfied on any of those points, (for die whole twelve must agree,) 
die union of the whole, tfiat alone gives strength to such a 
case, is dissolved, and the presumption of guilt is destroyed : 
but allowing every circnmstance that has been stated to be^ 
true, stili the charge against me remains unproved. Refer- 
ring to what passed before the magistrate, for my knowledge 
of what b to be attempted in proof against me, I take it to 
be on the establishment of these dn«e propositions : — ^first^ 
That I had a motive to induce me to the commission of the 
murder; — secondly. That I had an opportumty of conmiit*^ 
ting it ;— and, lasdy. That no other person could commit it. 

With respect to my having a motive to conmiit such a crime- 
agidnst a person with whom I lived in terms of so much in* 
timacy and affection, God knows I shrink back with horror 
at the idea ; it is painful as death to me to be obliged to dis* 
cuss this proposition ; no thought injurious to him for an in- 
stant ever presented itself to my mind ; so far from intending 
him any mischief, if my own life could have preserved him 
from the hand of die assassin, that should have been made a 
willuig sacrifice ; instead of my having any motive to destroy 
it, not only past acts of mutual kindness had formed our at- 
tachment, which no clashing of interest could ever impair, 
but at the time of his death his life was absolutely necessary 
to the welfare of myself and my family. My interest, as well 
as my regard for him, were sure pledges for his security 
against any attempt upon his life from me. My success in 
life depended on hb living. At this time I expected, from his 
support, a return for the time and the money I had embarkell 
in hb concern. I was just admitted to a share of hb busi- 
ness. A stranger in this part of the country ; unacquainted 
i»^th the persons with whom Mr. BKght dealt— of what use 
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was that share of the business to me^ in the event of hi3 
death : how could 1 expect^ without him, to obtain the cre- 
dit that was necessary to enable me to purchase ships ; or how 
was I to hope for connection with persons to whom I could 
sell again the property which I had bought The life and 
friendship of Mr. Blight secured to me those advantages : — 
hy his death I was deprived of them, and rendered incapable 
of carrying on the business. Let it not be si4)po5ed that my 
interest in Uiis trade could have been enlarged by his death. 
His representatives would have been entitled to his share of 
the capital under the will, and as the whole capital was ne- 
cessary for carrying on the trade, their share of it would have 
given them the same proportion of the {Nrofits which Mr. 
Blight himself would have received, while the whole profits 
would have been lessened by the want of his assistance. So 
far, therefore, from his death affording me any expectation of 
advantage, it presented to me the certain ruin of all my pros- 
pects in life* It has been suggested against me, that I was 
ddven from my native place by poverty and distress : it is 
true^ I was involved in a suit, about the tithes of my estale, 
which subjected me to some temporary embarrassment, but 
it is not true that I was reduced to a state of ruin, or that I 
had not property sufficient to establish myself again in busi- 
ness. I had an estate in land, and I had a well-stocked farm 
when I left the country. I went down into the country after 
I first came up to Mr. Blight's and sold my stock, and last 
spring I sold the estate, the money for which was remitted to 
me ; but I have suffered a long imprisonment ; the expenses 
of myself and my children, of which I have four, together 
with die necessary expenses of my trial, have disabled me 
from bringing up a number of witnesses from Devonshire, 
who could have proved that I had property, which has been 
long since converted into money, and which I have, at differ- 
ent times advanced to Mr. Blight. With this property in mjr 
pockety I determined to acquire a knowledge of the business 
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of ship-breaking ; and with this view, and not for the mero 
purpose of supporting myself by my labour, I entered inta 
the service of Mr. Blight. It appears, from the whole of 
the evidence, that though I submitted myself to be in the si-* 
tuation of his servant, I had lent him several hundred pounds; 
and this is a fact Mrs. Blight acknowledges. I could ^ave 
placed myself in some sort of business, and been relieved 
from the necessity of working for my bread. My chusing to 
work, and to become Mr. Blight's servant, under the circum- 
stances, is no proof of my poverty, or of my being unable 
to pay for the share of his business which I afterwards pur- 
chased. I had more than 1300/. and had actually advanced 
to Mr. Blight 1250/. before the execution of the agreement 
of the 3 1 St of August, by which one-third of his business 
was secured to me. The death of my brother, who was the 
only Aiend I had in London, besides Mr. Blight, whom I con- 
sulted on my affairs, has deprived me of positive evidence 
that I had property to that amount, Mr. Blight, and he only, 
ever knew it had been advanced to him; and though my' 
claims upon him on account of such advances were satisfied, 
by his assigning me one-third part of the business, it is no 
direct proof that he ever received such money. If any of 
you were to lend money, and the debt was afterwards can-i 
celled, by something being given in satisfaction of it, you 
would no longer preserve any voucher of the loan : but there 
were many circumstances connected with the affairs of Mr. 
Blight that renders it impracticable that any person but hinK 
self should know of those advances, and which would pre-, 
vent any evidence of such advances appearing in his books. 
He had many private expenses, of which even Mrs. Blight 
was uninformed; he had several natural children Mrs. Blight 
did not know of; he was a man of gallantry, and expended 
considerable sums on women. Before iie got into the ship* 
breakings business, he had been a merchant, and failed, and he 
wfui fire^uently pressed by the creditors of his former QQV^ 
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cems ; he executed several instruments^ and made various aU 
terations in his property, for the purpose of protecting it 
against their claims ; therefore, from the papers of such a 
person no satisfactory evidence can possibly be expected f 
on his statement as to his claim, or his declarations as to aikj 
instrument, no reliance can be placed ; many apparently so-^ 
lemn instruments were undoubtedly fictitious ; as for example, 
the assignment of the 15th of July, and all other papers con-> 
pected with that transaction. Who can say what instruments 
were genuine, or what was the real cause or actual purpose 
of the execution of such documents f The 1250/. which 
was for the purchase of one-third of the busmess, was paid 
liim before that business was assigned to me. On the 15th 
of July, when he conveys his property to me to protect it 
from his creditors, he there values it at 2065/. 48. ; the real 
value, as it appears, was 3315/. It would have been valued 
to me in this transfer at the price of 3315/. had it not been 
Jcnovni that I had before that time paid 1250/., which, added 
to 2065/., makes up the whole 3315/. As he had received 
from me the 1250/. I was to have an interest to that imount 
in the business, and the 2065/. that was mentioned in the 
transfer, was to be invested in him when we came to a final 
9etdement. On the 30th of August, when that settlement 
took place, he takes two-thirds of the trade for this 2065/. 
apd leaves me one-third for my 1250/. From neither of 
these instruments is there any appearance of any thing re-^ 
maining unpaid on my part; every thing respecting the trans- 
action, as appears by die instruments, was closed. It is sup^ 
posed that the 1250/. was paid in part by a check upon Mr. 
Goom ; but it is perfectly bcredible, that Mr. Blight, who 
had been engaged as a merchant all his lif(^, should take a 
post-dated check of me, on a person he did not know, in pay- 
ment of the sum of 1000/., and that vrithout ever enquiring 
of Mr. Goomi whether I had any right to draw upon him 
forit^ 
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But there i$ a fact which vbcws better than any ipecula* 
tion, that no part of the \Q,50l, was paid by the check upon 
Goom, which is that the check was not in existence^ or 
thought of till near two mouths after the transaction of 
the 1250/. was completely settled. I think I have 
proved by the assignment of the 15th of July, supported 
by the agreement of the 3l8t of August, that all that mo- 
ney must have been paid antecedent to the 15th of Julyi an4 
the check was not made till the 7 th of September, when it 
was deposited in my name at the bankers, as appears in theif 
account, and the testimony o^ Mr. Percival. If this check 
had been drawn for the purpose of paying any part of the 
ptu'chase-money, that had been agreed to be paid for my 
third of the business, would it not have been drawn at the 
lime I was put in possession of the business. There is an- 
other circumstance, which I trust will satisfy you that the 
check was never intended for the purpose of paying Mr. 
Blight. The business was valued at 3315/., of which I pur^ 
chased one third at 1250/. ; that 1250/. could not be intended 
to form a part of the capital of the business, but was to go 
into the pocket of Mr. Blight, where, in fact, it had gone in 
different advances. If it had gone into the capital I should 
have had a third-share of the capital of 4565/., which it is 
clear neither of us could ever have intended. The 1250/. 
being for Mr. Blight's separate use, and not a part of the ca- 
pital of the trade, none of it could have been paid into the 
bankers, in my name; and therefore the 1000/. check which 
was paid into the bankers, could not have been part of the 
1250/. as is pretended, on the part of the prosecution ; in 
fact, that check was only one of the many fictitious papers 
which the state of Mr. Blight's affairs rendered necessary ; 
it was drawn for no other purpose than to keep up appear- 
ances at the bankers, and to conceal the real state of his af- 
fairs, and whatever Mr. Blight might have said respecting it, 
at was merely to give credit to those appearances. A mer- 
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chant surroanded liy clerics^ who record every concern reliH 
trre to his bufiness, would be enabled^ by the evidence of such 
clerkt, to lay before you such a statement of his aflairs as 
would shew die amount of the property he was at any time 
possessed of; but can this be expected from a man who has 
no snch assistance ; is it fair to infer, that a man, by his po« 
Tertyi has been urged to the commission of a capital crime, 
because he cannot, by a regular debtor and creditor account, 
establish the exact amount of his property i If I had laid 
out or advanced my money upon loans, I eould have called 
persons to prove it, but I cannot call Mr. Blight from the 
grave to prove what advances have been made by me to him. 
What can I do more than I have done ; that is, to advert to 
the assignment, which proves, that he did assign to me a third 
share, and that that share was paid for. I should hope you 
will tiunk this such a proof of the application of property, 
in satbAiction of all demands of Mr. Blight, that is not to be 
shaken by vague declarations, or loose and idle conjectures ; 
if yon feel diis, you will perceive I had no debt to cancel ; 
and that I had no interest to advance by killing Mr. Blight ; 
that, on die contrary, his death was destruction to all my 
hopes, with respect to that business in which I had embariced 
my property. 

The next propositioti advanced as a proof of my guilt is, . 
that I had an opportunity of killing him.— Opportunities I 
have had enough, if I could ever have attempted so wicked 
a thing : from the circumstances in which we lived togedier, 
I could have done it when no one was nigh, and when no ves- 
tige of my guilt could have remained. I knew when he was 
at home alone, and when and where he went abroad : if I had 
been the person, should I have chosen to have committed 
the crime at a time when there was a witness upon die very 
spot, who could detect my guilt, or should I have done it by 
means of an instrument which must necessarily have alarmed 
die neighbourhood i The man who murdered Mr. Blight 
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did not know that he should have beien able to get into tli# 
house, much less did he know that Esther Kitchener waa 
sitting \vithin five yards of him ; but he found the outer aa 
well as the inner door open, owing to my having gone to the 
privy, and was led by the light to the room in which Mr. 
Blight sat» So far from my having an opportunity of doing 
it, it is quite impossible I could have done it. Esther Kitch- 
ener says, I was in the privy at the time the pistol was fired, 
and from the model ^ou will see it was impossible that I 
' could have discharged any pistol from that place, which could 
be directed to the room in which Mr. Blight was sitting ; I 
could not have got from the privy to any situation in which 
I could have fired at iiim for a considerable length of time ; 
from the situation in which Esther Kitchener was placed, 
she must know whether it was possible for me to have ac- 
complished it ; she has said, that my shutting the privy door 
and the firing of the pistol were at the same time ; the kitchen 
where she sat was directly between the privy and the spot 
firom which the pistol was fired, and her situation was only a 
few feet from either of those places, she therefore had the 
fullest means of knowing what she has said upon that subject. 
I solemnly protest that her account of it is correct, and that 
I had not the opportunity, and therefore could not be the 
murderer; for it must be admitted, that if Esther Kitchener's 
account of hearing the report of the pistol, and the shutting 
of the necessary door be correct, it is impossible I can be 
guilty. But it is said, people often measure time incorrectly : 
true, I admit it, if the interval between the two events is long, 
but if it happens instantly with the other, there can be no 
mistake. 

Much stress has also been laid upon my language and de- 
meanour afterwards ; but is no allowance to be made for the 
agitation of mind consequent upon such a scene ; and dpes 
not the language and demeanour of every person afford di& 
ferent conclusions, according to the medium through which 
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they are viewed. If my conduct is viewed through an iiii« 
partial medium, it will be seen that mine could not be the guilty- 
hand : if it had, should I have called in all the neighbours ? 
Should I have suffered every one to have seen him ? Should 
I have run the risk of what he could or would say to the' 
neighbours upon the subject ? It is not in the nature of 
thhigs that a person who has murdered another should con- 
duct himself in such a way ; it is not in the natut'e of things 
that he should call in witnesses to se& what he had done*: but 
as soon as the shot is fired, and while Mr. Blight retained his 
senses and his speech, I sent Esther Kitchener to alarm th^ 
neighbourhood. Did any man ever hear of a supposed mur- 
derer giving the first alarm, and that while the person was in 
a state to give evidence against him ; but the deceased Ma 
left behind him evidence that puts it beyond all^ doubt; the 
person/ whoever it was, must have been full in the view of th# 
deceased ; t^e door of the room in which the deceased wat 
sitting opens from the left hand, and he sat in a part of the 
room jppposite the right hand side of the door, and therefore >. 
to enable a person to fire at the deceased with his right hand 
the door must have been opened wide enough to present the 
whole of the body of tlie person firing to the view of the de» 
ceased : it is well known that I make use of my right hand 
upon all occasions, and therefore the door must have been 
open wide enough to expose my whole person ; and if, as is 
most probable, the muiderer advanced nearer to the deceased 
than the door, the observation that he must have seen the per* 
son who shot him is still stronger. Mr. Blight knew my per* 
son well, he had seen me but a few minutes before, and must 
have known if I was the persoii from whom he had received 
die wound; on the contrary, he never suggested any such 
thing, but continued to shew the greatest regard and kindness 
for me, and appeared uneasy whenever I was absent from 
him ; and by his will, the last solemn act of his4ife, he sealed 
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his conviction of my innocence and integrityi by appmntuig 
me one of his executors. 
Tlie third proposition is, that no other person than I could 

. have done it. The evidence in support -of this proposition 
completely fails ; both on the Thursday night aiid Monday 
nighty it appears there were sufficient opportunities for the 
person who fired the shots to escape from the premises of 
the deceased ; .the timber in the yard afforded many places in 
which he might have concealed himself; the premises were 
not searched on the Monday evening till some time after the 
pistol hM been fired, not till after the maid servant was gone 

' out to procure assistance ; during this interval what witness 
has stated that the murderer could not get away widi ease 
over the gates i There are no less than three avenues whidh 
would have conveyed hiiu out of the reach of detection, one 
directly facing the gate, a second to the right hand,' and a third 
to the left. I think it is most probable, that on both nights 
die person must have stood some short time in the yard, be* 
cause he must have heard persons passing by in the laae^ par- 
ticularly on the Monday night, when there were five persons, 
and one with a link ; he must have expected they would stop 
hhn as he got over the pales ; but supposing him to have 
waited for a few moments, as he naturally would when he 
heard persons in the lane, there was nothing to have prevent- 
ed him jfrom getting away. I'he persons who were in the 
lane did not continue there for any length of time ; the two 
young women of the name of Davies, after stopping on the 
l^ursday night, as they say, two minutes, passed on, and 
Michael Wright and his wife, the only persons near, went 
Into the house with me, which- gave the murderer an oppor- 
tunity to escape. I cannot leave this part of the case, with- 
out stating that this shews the inaccuracy of the recollection 
o( witneisesi an(jl is a proof of the danger of relying on a 
case mad^ out by a long string of facts, none of which, taken 
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separately, vfUl make very strong and lastipg impcessions. 
The two Miss Davies's say they stepped two mmutes in the 
lane ; they heard no noise but the report of the pistol, or saw 
any person come off the premises; Wright says he heard' a 
pistol near the watch box, that he was at the gate in half % 
minute, and found me standing there, which b stated to you 
as a proof that no one but myself could have fired this shot. 
This is sufficient to shew you how little reliance can be placed 
upon such testimony. If you consider this evidence, yo« 
will see that it is not sufficient so to shut out the rest of the 
world as to leave to me alone the possibility of doiiig«this act. 
No man can number his enemies, or know the leiq^diB to 
which those may go who feel particular animosities. 

Gentlemen, it will not be expected from me that I should 
touch upon every litde point, or explain every expresrioil 
I may be said to have used: having disposed of the main 
parts of tlie case, all chrcumistances of more mikrate iiiqyoirt* 
ance will, I am sure, vanish from your observatiofi> and yoa 
^^ not rely upon loose broken conversation; no conv^e#sa« 
tion can be relied upon, unless yon have the wHide that waa 
said, ahd all die circumstances under which it was said. 

Gentlemen, my fate is now in your hands ; as you decide 
I live or die : so completely subdued am I, by the lon!g im* 
prisonment I have suffered ; so galled and mortified by the 
slander with which my ears have been assailed during my con« 
finement, that looking to myself alone, success or failure, life 
or death, are to me^most equally indifferent ; bift unhappily 
I am not permitted to think of myself only, I have four 
young children whose destinies are linked with mine, and de« 
pend upon me entirely for support : if I fall they will be left 
to complete and absolute beggary. I know their ruin could 
not and ought not to avert my fete, if the case were proved 
against me ; but, if there be a doubt, let them have the ad-^ 
vantage of that doubt, and restore to them their lUttttral proh 
tector. *• -**^ • 

12 
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Nothing more rtiinains but for me to declnrr, u^liicli I moit 
pofiitively and Holemnly do, my innocence of tlie drradfiU 
criinii imputed to me by this indir.tniciit. 

The evidence on liehaJf of tlie priHoncr havin;! been IwvLtd, 
the Lord Chi<'f Jiuron then proceeded to the sinnniing up. 
To hi2< luminous qiitome of all the circumstances of tliis ext 
traordinary case we shall c^oniine our account of it| as it 
would be impossible to state them in a manner more perspi- 
cuousi or satisfactory. « 

OENTLiSMLN Or THK JUWY, 

It has been very tndy stated in the extremely pcrspicuouf 
opening of this case which you have In-ard, ibitl it requires 
more attention, perhaps, than ^ny that has ever presented it^ 
self before a jury, at least in the course of my observation I 
have not. met with any that required more of your best atten* 
t^on and invesUgation than that which is now laid before you 
for your consideration. 

Before I proceed to lay this evidence in a connected stf to 
before yoU| I will make a few observations upon the nature of 
the evidence that has been adduced ; it is, indeed, what is 
usually called circumstantial evidence, that is, it is evidence 
in no part of which there is direct proof of the fact being 
committed by the individual charged ; but that nmst often be 
the casC; and it very frequently happens in cases in which the 
crime is that which is now imputed to the prisoner at the bar; 
for there are very few persons who do things of a premeditate 
ed nature without taking all the Vare they can that no direct . 
evidence i^hall be in the power of the prosecutor to produce* 
With respect to cases where the evidence is circumstantial ; 
whfcn the circumstances connect themselves closely with each 
#thef ; when they form a strong and a large body, carrying 
conviction to the minds of tlie jury, it is perha])s of a more 
satisfaf:tory sprt than that which is direct and positive. lot 
many lamentable instances it has been known, thdt a ^lipfl 
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«tory lias been got by heart by two or three witnesses ; they 
have been -consistent with ttiemselves, and consistent with 
one anodier, swearing to a fact which has afterguards turned 
out not to be true ; but it is impossible for a variety of wit- 
nesses, speaking to a variety of circumstances, so to concert 
a story as to impose upon the jury by a fabrication of that 
sort; and therefore, where the evidence of circumstances is 
strong, cogent, and powerful ; where the witnesses do not 
contradict each other, or themselves,: it may be more satisfaic^ 
tnfy than direct evidence, and there are more instances than 
one, in which that has been the case. 

The question you will have to decide will be, first, whe« 
ther the witnesses qre consistent with themselves ; secondly, 
whetliejr tliey are consistent with each other; and, thutUy, 
whether they lay evidence before you, such as to bring cOn« 
viction to your minds. . ^ ■ 

0(i the part of tlie prosecution your attention, for the sake 
of perspicuity, has been called to three distinct things { the 
first is, a system of fraud and deception upon the deceased; 
and the inference from that is, that no good, case can possibly 
have so rotten a foundation. Ilie prosecutor means to bot* 
torn himself,' in shewing you that fi^ud and deception was 
carried on for a considerable time upon Af r. Blight. The 
second is, that the firing of the pistol, on Thursday the IQih, 
was a mere contrivance, and was premeditated as an introduc- 
tion to that which happened afterwards, and which ended in 
the death of Mr. Blight ; and, the tliird point, is the motive 
scribed to this act. — The motive is stated to be this. That 
the prisoner, who was a man in poverty, had worked himself 
into the good graces and opinion of his master, so much as 
to be admitted a partner in the trade ; he was to h^ve one- 
thiid of the profits of tlic business; 1250/. was to be paid 
for coming into it, and that he paid 250/., 1000/. fcmahiing 
unpaid; that there was one continued series of deception 
with f^spect to this ; and when it came to the pinching day. 
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ond iivhen he im tdld he tnuit go and get the money, and not 
rome hack M^ithout it, that the desperate hope of getting 
into the third Hhure of the buniness without the payment of 
that 1000/. was the motive to get rid of Mr. Blight, toobt^ 
hifl iiharc of the buninefls, and never to pay the 1000/. 

Yon will attend to thone three points while I recapitukt^ 
the Evidence ; in order to establish which, the first witness who 
is called is Richard Frost He telis you he keeps the Dog and 
Duck, which is about sixty yards from Mr. Blight's premises, 
tltai between eight and nine oVlock in the evening on which 
Mr. Blight wax shot, Esther Kitchener, the servant of die 
deceased, came to him ; that he went directly to Mr* Blight's 
mid found the gate fast ; he says he did not try the wicket, 
but got over the gate ; he then went towards the froot door, 
but does not remember whether it was open or not ; be saw 
Mr. Blight sitting in an arm-chair in the back room, on the 
left-hand side of the fire-place ; he saw the prisoner standing 
in the room ; that Mr. Blight was apparently in pain, aup^ 
porting himself by his hands in his chair, and that in a mimite 
or two the prisoner desired him to go for Mr. Jones th^ ww- 
geoti : he says he stayed with Mr. Blight at intervals, firom 
time'to time, till ht died, at three o'clock the next day. 

Mr. Ashley Cooper wuh called in, who I believe is experi* 
enced in gun-shot woiuidM : he tells you, that about three 
hours after Mr. Blight was wounded he was called in; he 
found him lying on the floor; he ordured every one to go out 
of the room except Mr. Jones the surgeon, Mr. Younger, 
who is also a surgeon, the prisoner, and a Mr. Ferguson ; 
he examined his wounds ; ho foiuul one on the part of the 
body about two inches from the navel^ and another on the 
loins ; he says, that the charact(^r of a gun-shot wound was 
visible in them ; that he saw the contents of the bowels pass 
out of each >Vound, and therefore pronounced it to be mor* 
tal ; he says, he thought it necessary to make some enquiry 
as to the person who might have done this : he said |o Mr* 
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Blighty in the prisoner's presence, Is there any person ^houi 
you suspect of having commitled this act? bis answer, was. 
No ; God knows I never did any man an injury that could 
lead him to wish to take away my life ; but Mr. Patch has 
mentioned to me a man of the name of Webster. He says 
lie turned towards Patcby and asked. Who is this Webater i 
TLe prisoner anxiously said he vyas a man who had been sus- 
pected of having robbed the premises, that a search warrant 
had been taken out against him, and that his son had since 
absconded 4 this was said to shew that there was no great 
dqrree of improbability that some man had done this from a 
motive of revenge. Mr. Cooper then said, surely you should 
send to Bow Street, the premises should be again searched; 
io which the prisoner answered. No, for nothing will be 
Ibund ; and if nothing should be found I shall certainly be 
shot, or they will certainly shoot me, or wprds to that effect. 
Now, the observation made upon this is, that it was one of 
ike most natural things in the world, when a friend came in, 
and was told that his friend was murdered, when a proposW 
tion was made to make the earliest possible enquiry, diat 
diere should have appeared scune anxiety, instead of that in- 
difierence expressed by the prisoner, saying, that nothing 
would be found, and if nothing was found that he himself 
%oidd be in peril. Mr. Cooper says, that he spoke to Mr. 
Bl^ht respecting his will ; he su^ested to him in as delicate 
a way as he could the necessity of settling his affairs; Mr. 
Bl^ht expressed a desire diat a person of the name of Fer- 
guson, and also the prisoner, should be added as execiiH 
tors to his will ; he introduced their names into the will ; 
lie says, that some interlineations were made iii it, which 
Mr. Blight with much effort signed. Soon after six 
o'clock the next tnoming, the prisoner came to hkn, and told 
him Mr. Blight was in great pain, and was anxious to know 
if he could do any thing for him; he said ^e was afraid it 
was imposrible, but he went and found him in a great deal of 
pain^ andjiis belly very much swollen ; he soon after left the 
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bons^^ dnd about four o^clock in the afternoon returned and 
found he had been dead about three quarters of an hour ; be 
says the -wound was undoubtedly the cause of his death. 
Mr. Cooper obserred, that it was proper the will sfaouIdJ[>e 
deposited in safe custody, and the prisoner pulled it out of 
. bis pockety and delivered it to Mr. Brent. 

Gentlemen, having ascertained what was the cause of 
Mr. Blight's death, which was necessary to be proved; wc 
come now to the first transaction, which was the firing of die , 
pistol, on Thursday the 19th. Several persons have been 
called, to prove to you tliat they were in such a situation 
that if any person had come out of the ]>remisbs tliey must 
have seen them ; they undertake to say that no person did, 
. and the inference from that is, that it must have been done by 
some person withii:^ the house, or on the premises ; it appears 
that no person was there but the prisoner and the servant 
maid, and she was sent out on an errand by him. 

Ann Louisa Da vies says. That on the 19th of September, 
between eight and nine o'clock, she came })ast Mr. Blight's 
premises ; that it was dark ; that she was beyond the gate 
that was at the angle, where she could just see the gate ; that 
there were three other women in company ; that she saw ti)e 
flash of a pistol, and licard a very violent re})ort ; it appeared' 
to be on the right hand u})on Mr. Blight's wharf; she does 
not know from what part of the wharf the pistol was fired ; 
she* stood still about two minutes ; she neitiier saw nor heard 
any > one on the wharf; that if any person had got over 
th^ pales she was in such a situation that she must have 
seen him ; that no one, in point of fact, did get over ; and 
that she beard no noise in Mr. Blight's house; she went on 
towards Rotherhithe, and got to the Dog and Duck, wliich 
IS kept by Frost, where she saw some persons, but did not 
stop, 

. Martha Eliza. Davies says, she remembers the. pistol being 
fired; she saw no onie onthe premises,' or coming firomthtm^ 
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it any one had come from the premises she must have aeen 
ihem. 

Michael Wright says, he lives in Russel Street, Rother- 
hithe, Greenland Dock ; that he Mras returning from Dept> 
ford on the night of the 19th, about ten minutes after eight 
o'clock ; diat about sixty or seventy yards before he came to 
Mr. Blight's gate there was a man lying in the road, drunk ; 
he told him he had better get up and go home ; that he then 
had some conversation with another person, who said he had 
been speaking to him, and had desired him to get up, but h^ 
would not ; that he then heard the report of a pistol ; that 
he did not see any one else except Patch, who was standing 
at the gate ; that he asked him if he had seen any one run* 
ning down between the alleys ; he says he must have met 
any one who came from towards the gate. The prisoner 
then said, I wish you would step in with me, for somebody 
has fired at me, or, I have been fired at. Accordingly the 
gentleman went in, and the prisoner said, I will fetch a can* 
die and shew you where the ball went through ; that he took 
the candle to look for the ball, but could not find it : the 
maid servant then came in with some oysters, and Patch said 
to her, I have been fired at Esther, since you have been out. 
He says he took the candle again to look for the ball, when 
Esther Kitchener picked up a ball, about four feet from the 
window, which appeared to have been flattened ; tiiat the 
prisoner and he then went into another parlour. Then fol- 
lows another circumstance, which has been much remarked 
upon, as shewing that there was no real apprehension going 
on in the prisoner's mind at this time, but on the contrary, 
that it was a pretence, and that he was not conscious, and 
did not believe that there was any real firing at him by a 
stranger ; for Wright asked him if he should fetch any body 
to sleep in the house, because he thought it was very alarm* 
ing ; he said he need not give himself that trouble, that he 
was much obliged to him, but he did not accept the oStu 
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The witness said it might have come from a police boat, in* 
tended to be fired at smugglers ; the prisoner said, no he did 
not think that, and was satisfied that there would be no more 
of it. The witness said, if I was you I would advertise it ; 
upon which the prisoner said, you may depend upon that, I 
will bid 50L reward, but which was never done. Then 
Wright says, he fetched Mr. Frost, and he asked the prisoner 
if he had any fire arms in the house ^ He said he had a pair 
of pistols that cost five guineas. The witness said they must 
be very good ones at that price. The prisoner said he had 
no ammunition. Frost said he would supply him with am** 
munition ; and they went out ^vith the prisoner. Upon his 
cross examination," he says, the watch-box is about sixty or 
seventy yards from the gate ; that he passed on immediately 
when he heard the noise, and found the prisoner standing at 
the gate ; that there is a road leading to Deptford, on the left 
hand, to Rotherhithe on tlie right, and another facing the 
gate, leading to a public road ; that he was more than half 
an hour in the house examining what the prisoner shewed 
him. 

Mr. Frost is again called, and he says he was fetched by 
Wright on the Thursday night ; that he saw the prisoner 
stsynding in the front parlour; that he asked the prisoner 
what was the matter ? He said he had been sitting in a chair 
close to the table, and had been shot at. The witness asked 
him where he thought it came fi-om; he said he did not 
know. He asked him if he suspected any body ; he said no. 
He was asked if he had any fire arms ; he said he had, but 
he had no ammunition ; upon which Frost told him he would 
give him powder, and would endeavour to find him ball; 
upon which the maid servant came in, and said, Mr. Patch, 
there ere no candles. The prisoner said, Mr. Frost will lend 
you some. They all came out oF the room, shut the door, 
and went to Frost's house ; he asked the prisoner if he would 
accept of powder and ball ; he said never mind, he would go 
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home to bed^ for the villains would be there' no more to- 
night. 

Mr. Kinnard proves that the plan and the model describ- 
ing the premises exhibited in court are correct ; he says that 
the palisades would bear a very slender force ; he says there 
was under the close paling inside, a quantity of old timber, 
in some places about six feet high, in others five feet six. 
Mr. Frost tells you, that in tlie front of the house, ibe depth 
from the edge of the wharf is ten feet, tliat the mud i^ yery 
loose, and that any person must have sunk up to the middle. 

Now, Gentlemen, the next witness is Esther Kitchener : 
she says she lived witli Mr. Blight about two months; that 
the family consisted of Mr. Blight and his wife, herself, and 
the prisoner ; that her mistress went to Margate, and her 
master also; that he left home on Thursday, tlie 19th of 
September ; that the prisoner accompanied him pait of the 
way when . he was going to the coach ; the prisoner returned 
home in the course of the morning. She says that the family 
used to sit in the front parlour, and did so for seven weeks ; 
that she and the prisoner only were at home ; that in the 
evening die prisoner was sitting in the front room, she was 
ordered to go out for oysters ; that she was gone about nine 
or ten minutes ; that she had to go about twice the length of 
the room in which we are now sitting ; she then returned' 
with the oysters unopened ; she saw some persons near the 
gate; these were Mr. Wright and his wife; the prisoner 
said, is that you Esther? I have been shot at. She said, 
Lord have mercy upon me ! wliere ? He said, through the 
window. She says, she had fastened tliat window by his di- 
rection, earlier than usual ; the prisoner said he was very 
poorly, and should go to bed soon ; the shutters were outside 
wooden shutters ; the prisoner sent Mr. Wright to fetch Mr% 
Frost; they then looked for the shot, and found it underneath 
the window through which it had come. The prisoner 
Mud be did not know that he or Mr. Blight had any enemy in 
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the world. She went to Mr. Frost't for a candle ; she sajf, 
there was no search made that night that she knew oF; the 
prisoner usually slept over the counting house, but that night 
he slept in Mr. Blight'9 bed, for her protection : she says 
her master came home from Margate on Monday^ about 
seven o'clock in the morning ; that he went out after break- 
out; and after that, th(^ prisoner went out on horseback; 
that the prisoner had boots on; that he usually wore boots; 
that she saw the prisoner afterwards with her master in the 
back-room^ where they had not sat for seven weeks before; 
she says^ the prisoner had shoes on, and white stockings; 
she did not observe whether they were ribbed or plain; tbe 
gates were made fast after the men left their work ; . that die 
front door shuts by a spring lock ; that she was in the kitch- 
en ; that after tea the prisoner and her master were drinking 
grog ; that the kitchen door is nearly opposite the door of 
the back parlour ; that she could not see the parlour where 
she was sitting ; that about half an hour after she had carried 
in some water for them to make their grog, tlie prisoner came 
into the kitchen and asked for a candle, and said, Esther, give 
me a candle, I have got a violent pain in my bowels; she 
gave him a candle, and he took the key of the counting house 
from the dresser ; he went out at the door ; she heard him 
open the counting house door ; she heard him slam the door 
after him, which sticks^ if you shut it very hard ; she heard 
him go across the counting hous^ very auick, and heard him 
slam to the privy door ; and her words are, that at the instant 
she heard the privy door slam to, she heard the report of the 
pistol ; she says her master came into the kitchen, and said, 
Esther,^ I am a dead man; she said she hoped not; she 
screamed violently, and ran and shut the street door, which 
was left vride open ; that upon her return half way to the 
parlour door she heard a violent knocking at the street door ; 
that the prisoner was. theje ; that his breeches were unbut- 
- toned ;. that he hfd light coloured br^ches ; she suppose^ 
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he Was holding them in his hand, but cannot speak positive- 
ly. He saidy Lord have mercy upon me ! What is the mat- 
ter ? upon which she said^ My master is shot The prisoner 
and she helped him into the parlour, where he had been sit* 
ting when he was shot ; she does not recollect \vhether diey 
had one or two capdles ; the prisoner desired her to go and 
fetch assistance ; she said she was afraid to go ; the prisoner 
bid her take Mr. Blight's hand and he would go ; she said 
no, he should not go ; she was afraid to be left alone ; that 
•he would jump out of the kitchen window; she did so, and 
Frost jumped over the gate ; she did not see any body as she 
was going to Frost's or returning ; she says she was examined 
before the coroner ; the prisoner had some conversation with 
her; he said he did not know what was the matter, thcire 
were strange ideas, and told her to speak the truth, and no- 
thing but the tnith ; this was the night before the coroner 
sat ; that no one had been taken into custody at that time ; 
she does not recollect any other conversation that passed ; 
that the [Prisoner and her master went out just to the door to- 
gether, and that they were out as long as might be occasioned 
by their making water. 

' Now, Gentlemen, a great deal depends upon the sense 
that should be put upon the words this woman uses, with re- 
gard to the admeasurement of time ; it has been truly ob- 
aerved, that there is nothing we are so little in the habit of 
measuring with correctness as small portions of time; it 
would surprise any one to observe, by a watch that marks the 
seconds, how much longer a few seconds really are than peo^ 
pie conceive ; any one may easily try it; but when we speak 
of a minute, or two minutes, or an instant, we cannot be un- 
derstood to mean more than a very short space of time, and 
therefore we must conceive this woman to mean no more 
than that a very small space of time had elapsed between the 
firing of the pistol and the slamming of the door ; it wiU be 
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for you to consider under all the circumstances, llie dis- 
tance has never been particularly measured, has it ? 
. [Mr. Serjeant Best replied, that from the plan it appeared 
that it was sixt>-four feet.] 

That is twenty yards ; that coiild be run in a very short 
space of time, much less than a minute. 

Gentlemen, there is another circumstance to which your 
attention ought to be called. The evidence given by this 
woman is, that notwithstanding, as the prisoner would hav^ 
you understand, and as Mr. Blight understood it, there hiekl 
been a firing on the Thursday preceding, yet this door ia left 
open, and if the person who went out had an intention to 
make the way as clear as he could to effect that purpose ; if 
speed and expedition were what the prisoner desired ; and if 
he was the person who actually fired the pistol, he certaiidy 
contrived to leave the door open, so as to meet with no em* 
barrassmcnt on that account. 

Gentlemen, the next witness is Christopher Morgan : he 
says, he was passing by Mr. Blight's premises about twenty 
minutes before nine, on the 23d of September ; when he 
came to the gate he saw two lads ; that James Berry was 
with him ; that he went in with Berry and knocked at the 
door, the servant asked who was there ^ the witness said a 
friend wishes to render assistance ; he saw Mr. Patch coming 
from the parlour door, where Mr. Blight was ; that he began 
to relate the cucuinstance of Mr. Blight being shot; but the 
witness interrupted him, and told him he thought no time 
should be lost in searching the premises; tliat he asked him 
for a light ; that he ordered the servant to give him one ; that 
he followed him to the door with a lighted candle in his hand, 
end pointed to an old vessel, saying tliey had better search 
that vessel fijrst ; that when he pointed to the vessel, and di* 
rected diem to search there, he parted from them, and the 
witness did not notice where he went : he says when he got 
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to the edge of the vharf^ he and Berry judged that the vessel 
was about sixteen feet off, and no access whatever could be 
had to it ; it was low water, and he examined the mud the 
whole length of the wharf; it appeared to be smooth like 
ice, and not the least disturbance upon it. From this cir« 
cumstance it must be supposed that the prisoner knew what 
was the situation of the tide ; that it was low water, and ab- 
solutely impossibfe that any person could have escaped that 
way: he says, they then proceeded to search the premises; 
he thinks it had been raining, as the yard was dirty, then they 
returned into the house : he says he saw Mr. Blight; that he 
fmi to him, in the hearing of the prisoner, Sir, in the awful 
situation in which you are, it is necessary that you should 
collect your thoughts, that some measures may be taken ta 
apprehend the person who has done this : he pressed it upon 
him, whether he had offended any of his work-people, who 
were of the lower order, or whether, in the course of his con* 
nection in the trade he knew of any one who owed him any 
ill will? he answered, no. He says he then repeated the 
question to the prisoner, as he was lying on his face, holding 
a bottle to Mr. Blight's nose, which he did the greatest part 
of the time that he, the witness, was talking to him ; ha 
wished the prisoner to commission him to go to Bow Street : 
die prisoner said he did not see the necessity of it ; the wit- 
ness said, that an enquiry so early would be of great import* 
ance ; he says he repeated it three or four times, stating, that 
the prisoner was in the same danger, having been shot at the 
Thursday before : the prisoner took him into the front par* 
lour, and shewed him the manner in which he was shot at ; 
that he was sitting at the table, and that according to the di- 
rection of the ball it must have come within six inches of hit 
head ; adding, that was the room Mr. Blight was accustomedi 
to sit in, and he had no doubt it was intended for him. Tbey 
then returned into the room where Mr. Blight was; the pri* 
soner said he had had a pain in his bowels, that he found it 
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necessary to go to the privy, and said to Mr. Blight, I do not 
like to leave you ; then the prisoner said, that when he went 
out he left die parlour, or front door open ; the witness told 
him that it was very wrong to leave Mr. Blight unprotected ; 
that he v^^as certain human nature was not so depraved, for 
one man to shoot another without a cause : he turned to die 
witness, and said, he had as much reason to suspect him as 
any body else ; that is as much as to say, I have no cause to . 
suspect any body, and therefore I may as well suspect you as 
any body else ; the prisoner said, that he and the deceased 
had been upon the alert all the evening, as they expected a visit 
of diis kind, and they had been on the wharf a few minutes 
before. So fiur were the prisoner and the deceased from hav- 
ing been upon the alert, you hear, that the deceased came home 
tired ; they^ had drunk tea, and had been drinking grog. In 
consequence of the prisoner's saying, that they had been on 
the alert, the witness said, it was very wrong to leave the. 
doors open, and it was more wrong of him a great deal, to 
leave the door open, if the story of the firing on Thursday 
was a true one. 

. James Berry, the gendeman ^vho was with Mr. Morgan, 
says, that on the £3d of September he heard what h^d hap- 
pened ; he went to Mr. Blight's door ; that Mr. Morgan in- 
sisted upon going in ; the prisoner came to the door and said 
to Mr. Morgan, what a shocking thing this is ; Mr. Morgan^ 
as well as he recollects, said, this is not a time to talk about 
that, shall I search the premises ; he said, I will be much 
obliged to you if you will ; he says he went into Mr. Blight's, 
room, and came out again immediately ; the prisoner said, the 
best way to proceed would be to go and search the vessel which 
was breaking up ; he said, on the Thursday night, when the 
pistol was fired, we thought we heard a rumbling in the ves- 
sel, which induces me to advise you to go that way ; the pri- 
soner then went with a candle and candlestick to a remote 
part of the yard ; die witness took die more notice of it, be- 
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cause he thought it very rash of him to go by himself: he 
says he was gone about a minute and a half; that he took no 
notice of him; that the vessel lay sixteen feet from the wharf; 
that she was heeling from the wharf; that they could not get 
on board ; that there were no signs of any one having been 
oil the mud ; that from the edge of the water to the top of 
the wharf is about fourteen or fifteen feet perpendicular ; he 
says that no person from on board the vessel could have shot 
at the window upon the wharf; that as this vessel lay in such 
a positioUy and so much further towards the Deptford road, 
it was impossible that any shot fired from that ship could 
have struck the window ; that if the decks were out, they 
could not, witli any possibility ; tliat he went into the room 
where Mr. Blight was, tliat Mr. Morgan was there, but h« 
did not pay attention to wliat passed ; he says it was twenty 
minutes after the shot was fired ^yhen they began to search 
tlie premises. 

Qiarles Stonard tells you, that he was a labourer at Mr. 
Blight's. He left work the evening before the first shot was 
fired, the next morning he heard of what had passed : he says 
that he looked at the shutter, which has been produced ; he says 
it was the lower sash, which was about two feet nine inches 
from the ground ; he says it was about twelve feet from the 
mud to die wharf; that close to the edge of the wharf the 
mud was not over their shoes, but that no person could get 
tliat way without being up to their middle in mud ; that the 
vessel lay towards the stone-mason's yard ; that across the 
wharf was about twelve yards ; that it was impossible that 
any person in that vessel could fire at that window so low as 
t^'o feet nine mches from the ground ; the bullet must neces- 
sarily go a much greater height : he says, the hole which is 
in the window shutter slants differently from the way in which 
it would have slanted if it had come from this vessel : be 
says there is a crane, but it has no house belonging to it; 
there is no place of concealment at all : be says any person 
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irfio bad escaped mttft have done so by cfinlmig over tba 
gates, and then the Miss Davies' must have seen them. He 
says, on the Thursday night he slept with the prisoner ; that 
he carried no apparel with him but what he had on ; that he 
is perfectly certain he carried no white stockings with him. 
He says, that the palings, towards the stone-mason's yard, are 
very slight ; that no person could get over without breakiw 
them, and none of them were broken. He says, that on the 
Tuesday before the coroner's jury sat, the prisoner said to 
Esther Kitchener, now, Esther, you are going before the 
jury, you must speak the truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
and she said she should. Gentlemen, I agree with the ob- 
servation, that if the conversation had stopped here, it would 
not have furnished evidence of any importance; but why 
should he suppose himself to be suspected when no accusa- 
tion had been made against him ; it is offered to you as evi- 
dence, to shew that he was conscious of something, be- 
causie there was not, as far as we ^ear from any of the wit- 
nesses, the least suspicion entertamed respecting him ; per- 
haps, however, no strong inference can be drawn from it, but 
his language is certainly in the nature of leading questions ; 
they are suggestions which would necessarily prompt the 
answer. He says, they will cross-question you, and ask you 
a gpod many questions, and if you begin one story you must 
keep to that story, and no other, if you do n&t you will get 
me into prison ; they will ask you whether you gave me a 
candle ; you know I asked you for a candle, and you save me 
a candfe ; I took the candle out of your hand, and went into 
the privy, and you heard me fthut the privy door : they will 
ask you all these questions, and you must tell them cto ; that 
about eleven o'clock at night, on the 24th, the day after the 
4eath of Mr. Blight, he takes her into the kitchen, tells her 
questions will be asked, and mentions those circumstances 
tiiat were likely to be material for him. Then the witness 
' 8a|i»^ that after ^ prisoner had been before the coroner's 
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jwYf on die Wcdnetdaj nighty he said, I was as near bebg 
hung aa any thing ever was in this world. Stonard says, Esther 
Kitchener was at that time in the kitchen; and Patch added^ 
if I had, I should have been as happy as I am now. Wlial 
diese words import I know not ; I can put no constnictkHl 
upon them ; he might mean that he was so unhappy at the 
loss of his master, that he would as soon have been in his si* 
tuation; or, it may mean, that he was wretched in his own 
mind, and could not be more so : which of those construc- 
tions should be put upon those words must be left to yotu. 
He goes on and says, some people seem to think it was I 
that shot Mr. Blight; the jury asked me whether I had a 
couple of pistols ; I told them yes, I have a couple of pistolsy 
very short ones, somewhere above stairs in the box ; you hav« 
/Been me have the pistols, have not you i I said, No* It ap- 
pears those were pistols which could not have been used upon 
this occasion, because they had no ramrods, they were screw 
barrels, which the pistol used upon this occasion was aoL 
The prisoner said they were very short ones ; and the witness 
laid, those did not shoot my master, it was a larger one; the 
prisoner said, some people seem to think it was I that shot 
Mr. Blight; but one man shall take one of these pistdlsin 
his hand, I will take the other, and he shall have the first 
fire, meaning, I presume, that those pistols were not very fit 
lor the purpose. 

George Smith, a shipwright, says, he heard the report of a 
pbtol, which appeared to have been fired from Mr. Blight's 
yard ; there were three other boys near him, and five labour- 
ers ; he was between ten and eleven yards from the gates ; 
one of the labourers liappened to have a link, which gave a 
good light : he says, no one^ that he saw, came from Mr. 
Blight's ; and that if they had climbed over, he must have 
Been them; he might be there a minute, more or less; that 
lie heard no noise of any person walking, or attempting to get 
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over the gate. You observe, Gentlemen, thi gates are such 
that a person might with great ease get over inside; Ihat 
there were pieces of wood lying about the yard ; that they 
miglit easily get over ; but he says, no person did come over 
that he saw. 

The next person called is John Brown, who says, he was 
with the last witness, near Mr. Blight's gates ; he heard the 
report of a pistol ; that five men were just before him, one 
of whom had a link : he says, that from the part where he 
was, he must have seen any one comuig off Mr. Blight's pre* 
mises in any direction, that is, either going towards Rother* 
hithe or Deptford, or going across to the road that leads to 
the high public road : he says, that Smith said, ^' they are 
again shooting the ship-breaker :" their attention is dravm to 
it, and they all three undertake to say, that in the situation in 
which they were, if any person had made their escape from 
those premises, they must have seen them. 

The next witness is Sarah Blight, the widow of the de- 
ceased ; and you observe that the defence wliich has been 
read to you to-day, as well as the account given by the pri* 
soner, upon one of the examinations before the magistrate^ 
presents this statement of matters, as between the deceased 
Mr. Blight and the prisoner, namely, that he was in no de* 
gree in debt to Mr. Blight ; on the contrary, that he had lent 
Mr. Blight, at different times, of his own money 1200/. and 
upwards. You have heard the condition in which he came 
to Mr. Blight ; but he states that he lent him considerable 
sums of money, and that all was settled by Mr. Blight in 
July, 1805 ; by which settlement the property was transfer- 
red, and sold out and out, and possession given in conse- 
quence of that sale, and the documents turned over to the 
prisoner ; by which all scores were cleared between them, 
and that the 1000/. draft had nothing to do with any account 
between Mr. Blight and Patch, but it was money that was to 
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^o into Blight's own pocket. In order to contradict this ac- 
county Mrs. Blight is called^ and she completely refutes diat 
account if you believe her testimony^ AVhat she says, is, 
that she first became acquainted with the prLsoncn* about two 
years and an half since ; that his sister lived as a servant with 
her ; that he began this acquaintance with her by visiting that 
sister ; tliat he soon after entered into Mr. Blight's service, 
and stated he had left the country on account of some difii- 
culties occasioned respecting some tithes. What difficulties 
respecting tithes could banish a man from his estate in tlie 
country, and make him sell it, is a little difficult to conceive : 
however, we have no confirmation of this accoimt* She 
says, that after some little time, he was engaged in Mr. 
Blight's service, at 40/. a year ; tlikt he worked a short time 
for his victuals and drink ; that he was at tjiat time employed 
in superintending other workmen ; that he worked one year 
at the rate of 40/. a year, when his salary w as raised to 100/. 
He certainly had acquired the good opinion of Mr. Blight to 
a very great degree. She says, that about four months be- 
fore the death of Mr. Blight, he gave her some papers to de- 
liver to Patch upon a certain contingency ; that she was to 
give those papers to the prisoner in case of his being ques« 
tioned about the property. She says, she never parted with 
those papers till after her husband's death; that she kept 
them in her custody ; after which, she found them, on her re- 
turn, in a tin box, where Mr. Blight had put diem four 
months before ; that they were directed to her, " Mrs. Blight" 
being written upon the envelope. She says he w as taken into 
custody the evening after he had been questioned by the co- 
roner about the property, and that the prisoner never had 
those papers in his possession till the 27 1 h of September; 
that Mr. Blight went from town on Thursday, and that he 
received a letter on Saturday which induced him to return. 
She produces tjiat letter, and it is this : 
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^ DEAR SIR, 

'^ I have a very unpleasant and alarming thing to inform 
you of: — I was last evening sitting in the front room, in the 
chair Mi*s. flight sits in at breakfast, about half past eight 
o'clock, and to my great surprise I heard the report of a gun : 
the contents of it came through the window nearest the yard 
gate. When the servant brought the lights in, I ordered her 
to shut the window Sy as I intended to go to bed early ; so the 
ball came through the window shutter, the side framf , and 
jknocked the blind all to pieces, one of w hich struck me on 
the side of the head, but, I am happy to say, done me no 
material damage. I immediately ran into the yard, but could 

- not dee any one, and for the present am at a loss to judge 
the intention of it ; but it seems very likely to be intended 
for your's or my He. I hope I shall find it to be accidental, 
which will be a great satisfaction to me, and I suppose to 
you also ; but from the direction it came through, there is 
reason to think it was done from the wharf :— if so— no doubt 
the party was disappointed to find the window shut. I don't 
know what enemy you may have, but for my part I don't know 
I have offended any one by word or deed, or had a quarrel 
with any one. I have had but little business since you were 
gone, and have nothing particular more to insert, but my 
kindest respects to yourself and family, and hope this will 
find you all in health. I shall be happy to receive a few 

lines from you, but much more to see you, as you are tho 
only friend I have to consult with. 

" I am, 

" Dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble Servant, 

« RICHARD PATCH.'* 

G^entlemen, you will observe, that although the time was 
running on very hard, and had d^wn very near when the 
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lOOO/. note was payable, which^ according to the piiioner's 
own account, was a note that Blight was to receive the whole 
henelSt of, not a word was said about it, although th^ second 
note would have become due on the Monday^ She tells you 
that Mr. Blight intended to have returned to London on.th^ 
Monday; that she heard conversations between her husband 
and the prisoner, respecting a thousand pound bill drawn 
upon Mr. Goom ; that the prisoner represented it as the pur- 
chase money for an estate he had sold in Devonshire; and 
that Mr. Blight was to receive this 1000/. as a considera- 
tion for the prisoner to have a part of the business ; that 
1^250/. was to be given, and that 250L had been paid in hand 
by the prisoner ; that she had many times heard Mr. Blight 
flay, when the bill became due it was to be paid into Mr. 
Blight's hands ; that she heard her husban^ Mk the prisoner^ 
why, when it became due it was not paid ; that the prisoner 
said his friend Goom was not ready to pay it ; that he could 
get 500/. of him, but he would not take it, as he could not 
have the whole ; that matters were in that state when he came 
from Margate; that he came away on the Sunday evening, in« 
stead of the Monday morning ; that after her arrival in London 
the spoke to Patch about it : this was on the Friday morning; 
and as soon as she Returned, she says she asked if Mr. Goom's 
bill was paid; he said, yes; tliat Goom'had been there to break- 
fast on the Tuesday morning, by appointment, and, that he had 
been to the bankers, and the money was actually paid. She says 
she knew tlie contents of the papers that she was to deliver to 
Patch ; that the object of them was to secure Mr. Blight's 
property to his family, because his trustees persecuted him 
very much ; that all this she has now repeated,- was frequent* 
ly said between Patch and Mr. Blight, consequently in the 
prisoner's presence ; that she never heard, till her husband's 
death, that the prisoner had paid 1£50/. for a share of the 
business ; that the prisoner advanced no odier sum than 250/. 
and 60l. afterwards ; thafif he had advanced \9,50L she must 
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-necessarily have kno\iii it, as she M'as well acquainted v/iiti 
the whole management of her husband's afFairs* Gentlemen^ 
the receipt and bill of parcels wefe dien read to you, as well 
as the letter flom Mr. Blight to the prisoner. 

Upon her cross-oxaminutiony she says that her husband had 
failed as a West India merchant; that a trust deed was exe*. 
cutcd ; tliat no dividend lias been made of his effects ; and 
that Mr. Blight carried on his present business to a ver}' con- 
^erable extent. 

Now, Gentlemen, you find here a complete contradiction 
to the statement made by the prisoner before the magistrute, 
and in his defence to day. ^ ou find, with respect to the> 
transaction when Mr. Blight was hi difficulty, he masked hu» 
property to give it the appeumuce of belonging to the pii- 
soner, and that for. that purpose he made a deed, purporting 
to be a transfer of tlie whole of his property for the sum of 
SO65/. but Mrs. Blight tolls you that it never was acted upon; 
tliat die papers renrahied hi the tin case, and never were so 
mneh as delivered out of her possession, and that the true 
meaning and intent was, that if the creditors shoidd press 
upon Mr. Blight more than they had done, that they were ta 
be produced, and the projierty was to appear to be not Mr. 
Blig]it*s, but the prisoner's. This he converts, in his defence,, 
and in his examination before the magistrates, into a transac- 
tion that he actually took possession of the stock and pre- 
mis(»s, began bushiess, continued it, and carried it on after 
that time. However, on the loth of July, he says he entered 
into business, mid had these very papers, in his possession ; 
but Mrs. Blight says he never had them till the 27th of Sep- 
tember, when «he herself delivered tliem to him. 

Stephen G 00m is then called, who tells you that he is a glue • 
maker, and lives in Tyer's Gateway, Bcrmondsey, which Cor- 
responds exactly with the direction upon the thousand poimda 
bill ; that he employed the prisoner's brother ; that he has 
not seen tlie prisoner from seven to ten years. He says.he 
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pei^r had any pecuniary coneems witb hii^; that.he gavQ 
him no authority to draw .upon him whatefver ; that he ney/er 
received any moiiey froiphim; that he never received any 
money on account of the prisoner ; that he never knew of 
the prisoner having drawn upon him to any amount ; that he 
never had askad his permission so to do ; that he never gave 
him any note, or other security; that be never made' any ap^ 
pointment to breakfast at Mr, Blight's ; th«t he did not know 
the prisoner was there ; that be never called at the banking 
house of Messrs. Wood, PercivaJ, and Co. and n^ver told 
any body that he had done so. 

Mr. Thomas Graham, a ship owner, is dien called, and he 
says, that he knew Mr. Blighty and had seen him on Monday 
the 23d of September ; that, on the Friday previous, he had 
callied at Mr. Blight's house about the payment of a ship, 
when he saw the prisoner ; that Mr. Blight himself was then' 
at Margate ; that the prisoner told him of a shot being fired, 
which had gone through the window ; that he took him in 
and shewed }iim the window : he asked him if he knew any 
cause for it ; that the prisoner said. No ; but he believed it 
was intended either for him or Mr. Blight.. He says, he 
shewed him the place where he sat, and said, that some part 
of the blind hgd struck him ; that he shewed hini where the 
ball was found, half way between him and the window; and 
the witness saw part of the blind lying on the floor ; that he 
expressed some . surprise at th^. splinters lying about ; and 
that the prisoner said he wished Mr. Blight to see them ; tjiat 
he asked if he had any suspicion of any person ; that he said, 
No ; but that Mr. Blight had had some worcb with a person 
^bout a dock ; he thinks he mentioned the name of Clarke ; 
that the prisoner said he would write to Mr. Blight to come 
home immediately ; that he was very une^y about it. He 
3ays, that on the Monday he called again about one o'clock^ 
and saw Mr. Blight, who had just come in from riding to 
tiQwn; that he ;»at down and ate something with liini ; i\\%\ 
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die prisoner came in^ and said, Mr. Blighty where are Jaut 
spurs ; that he then had hoots on, and Mr. Blight said, Now^ 
Patch, don't you return without the money ; to which th^ 
prisoner repKed, Sir, you may depend upon it, I shall not 
come back till it is settled, and then went away : Aote are 
the words which he denied to have said in his examination 
before the ma^strates. 

Mr. Percival is then called, who says, that the prisoner 
opened an account at their house on the 7th of September 
last ; tfiat he paid in a draft for lOOQ/. upon Mr. Goom, 
drawn by himself, on account, payable on the l6th of Sep» 
tember ; that before it was due he called again, saying, that 
Goom was not prepared to pay die draft on the l6di ; diat 
he would take the draft with him, and send anodier on a fb- 
tiure day ; that accordingly, he sent anodier that was dated on 
die 20th, which was produced and read ; diat before diat be- 
came payable he received a letter from the prisoner, dated 
on the 19th of September, stating, that Mr. Goom was not 
able to face the draft ; and that the prisoner would call and 
take up the check, and give Goom's note, but he did not 
take up the check, or leave the note. He says, that on the 
23d of September, Mr. Blight called at their house about 
ten o'clock, to enquire about the draft upon Groom, and he 
dien shews an entry in the prisoner's banking-book, made 
since the confinement of Patch, which is this :— ^** Messrs. 
Willis, Wood, Percival, and Co. will please to place the 
.above bills to the credit of the executors of the late Mr.' 
Isaac Blight ;" — and it is signed by himself: the second draft 
appears to have been erased from that book by the bankers, 
in the regular course of their business. Now, Gendensen, 
here you have another contradiction, for the prisons says, 
that Mr. Blight never did go to town on that day, thoij^h by 
this evidence it appears he certainly did. You find also, that 
the note which Patch promised to take up, he never did take 
Up, but he writes a letter to his bankers^ saying it was n«t 
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toKveokmt to^Goom to take it up at that timey and that he 
Jiad received a note for it, which was more satisfactory to him. 

Tiieny the Websters are called to prove they were in dif- 
ferent places at the time^ and that the suspicion which the 
prisoner was the first to suggest^ could not possibly be 
founded in fact, for they proved themselves to be in totally 
di£ferent places. Thomas Webster says, he is a sawyer; 
that he heard on Tuesday evening Mr. Blight was killed; 
that he was shot the night before ; that he had been at work at 
Lavender Yard till six o'clock; that he then went to a public 
house, and about half past six to his own, which is about 
four or five hundred yards from Mr. Blight's ; that he wept to 
bed about eight o'clock ; that his daughter was in labour, and 
he thought that going to bed was the best way of getting out 
of the way of the women. He says, he went by Mr. Blight's 
premises, but he had no fire-arms with him ; that his son had 
never absconded ; that he had gone to sea on the l^t.day of 
August, and did not return till a fortnight after the de^th of 
Mr. Blight ; so that his absence, which was called abscomd^ 
ing, turns out to liave b^en occasioned .by his going to sea,. 
and could have no conn^^n with searching the house. He 
says, that Patch was the cause of his yard being searclied ; 
he does not think that Blight had any concern in the search ; 
that it was made. after his son went away, and tlierefore he 
could not abscond in consequence of it. You find, when 
the prisoner is asked whether he could not cast suspicicin 
upon any body, he throws it upon Webster ; and it appears 
diat Patch himself .was the man who caused his house to be 
searched, and not Mr. Blight ; therefore there could be pp 
possible enmity in Webster to Mr. Blight. 

William Webster, the son, says, he l^ft London outhe huft 
day of August; that he went to Deal, and did not,re|ura till 
about a fortnight after Mr. Blight's death. 

Harriet Webster says, her sister-in-law was brought ^ bed 
fill the night Mr. Blight Mas shot; tb<^t her father ;Cai9# 
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horfie in liqiior, aiid went to bed abont eight o'clock ; that 
she had occasion to call him up, and that he didnoit go oat 
of the house till five oVIock next morning. 
^-'Joseph Clarke says he is a labourer; that the day on whiclit 
Mr. Blight was shot was a Monday ; that on the evening of 
ihat day he was at the Red Lion, at Poplar ; that he stayed 
about an hour and a half there, till half past eight o^clock ; 
then he went to the Green Dragon, and then to the King's 
Head ; that John Cox was with him the whole day, and was 
not near Mr. Blight's premises ; that he had had a quarrel 
widi Mr. Blight about a dock, but that was a long timo ago. 
' John Cox says, they were in each other's company during 
the whole of that day. 

Then, Gentlemen, the agreement was put in, which was 
to shew that 1250/. was to be paid when the business was 
separated, and the prisoner was to have one-third of the pro- 
fits, and to take a part of the stock. 

Mr. Jones, the surgeon, states, he saw the prisoner at 
Mr. Blight's on the 9,M of September ; that he knew him 
about a year and a half before ; that in general his custom 
was to wear boots ; that he saw him on that day in different 
situations in the house ; that he had boots on when he called 
first, but when he saw him in the evening he wore white 
stockings ; that he was called in as the surgeon to Mr. Blight, 
about nine o'clock ; that the prisoner met him at the door, 
and told him what had happened, and pointed out Mr. Blight 
to him ; that all the assistance Mr. Blight required, he would 
have only from the prisoner's hand, so much was he in favour 
with Mr. Blight ; that the breeches which he had on were of 
a light colour, such as he himself wore ; that his stockings, 
he believes, were white, and that he first observed them be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock at night, when he was assist- 
ing Mr. Blight. 

Mary Salter says, she is a washerwoman, and washed for 
fhe prisoner ; that she received his liu^u on Monday the £Sd, 
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hktsv€en eleven and twelve ; that she had had his linen only 
once before, and that was at the distance of a month or five 
weeks ; that she marks her customers' linen with different 
sorts of worsted, and marks different persons' stockings, and 
a new customer's, particularly ; she puts worsted into them^ 
but cannot recollect having s^ny white stockings from Patch 
on that day : then a pair of stockings were shewn to her with 
marks like those she put on her new customers' linen, but she 
does not identify them : she says, the linen she had from 
Patch on the Monday was foul on Tuesday ; and tliat she 
then had only one pair, and they were brown stockings : we 
do not get the stockings identified by her, as coming to her 
from Patch. 

Then Mr. Stafford is called, and he says, the stockings 
produced by him he found in a closet in the prisoner's bed-' 
room ; that they were folded up, having exactly the appear-* 
ance they have now ; tliat he felt a hardness when he grasped 
diem ; that he opened them, and found the soles all over 
mud ; that the upper parts were very clean, but are now a 
good deal soiled by being handled by different persons; ttiat 
they had not the least appearance of having been worn under 
boots* Upon his cross-examination, he says, he made the 
discovery of the stockings upon the 30th of September, so 
that it amounts to this, that from the 23d to the.30th, which is 
a week after the evidence, a pair of stockings is found in the 
prisoner's room, in a situation not expected to be found, dirty 
Stockings, having upon them evident marks of the person 
who had worn them having been walking without shoes where 
diere was a great deal of dirt, among the fragments of wood, 
and things of that sort ; those are found in his bed-chamber 
in this condition; and you recollect Jones says he saw him 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, in white ribbed 
stockings, without boots. 

Richard Murch is then called, and speaks to a very re^- 
ouurkable circumstance. He says he was employed to search 
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die privy on the Wednesday after Mr. Blight was sho^ be* 
tween the hours of three and five in the afternoon ; that he 
found tlie ramrod of a pistol in the trunk, which stuck about 
two inches in the soil ; that there was wadding at the worm 
end of it, and that the rest of the ramrod was perfectly clean ; 
that there was nothing in the place like a person with a loose- 
ness having been there ; more to the contrary; that he saw 
die prisoner at the Acorn, and observed some persons speak- 
ing to his sister ; that the prisoner called her to him, -and 
saidy Sarah, have not such and such persons been askii^ you 
questions i He says the names were mentioned ; that she 
answered yes ; on which he said, be cautious of what you 
say, the report is of me, but they can bring no proof against 
me. Upon, some questions put by me to the witness, it turns 
out, this place, as he describes it, is of this description : thai 
the soil is 80 very hard that it operates as a pan, and keeps it 
from sinking or falling down into the well, and can find no 
passage. You hear from the prisoner himself, diat he had 
been several times, before and after, making use of this 
place, certainly he was there so recently as eight o'clock on 
the Monday ; and this man, who is conversant with this sort 
of work, tells you, if any person had made use of it but 
once, it must have been discovered. It appears that nobody 
could have made use of it in that way ; there wasr Botbiqg at 
all in it that indicated any person distressed, as the prisoner 
expressed himself to have been, but quite the contrary. 

Mary Smith is then called. She says, that she is servant 
at the Brown Bear, where these persons waited to be calkd 
in turns for their examination ; that the prisoner asked her to^ 
go to the servant, and take a glass of wine, with his compli- 
ments, and tell her not to firet, for they only kept h^r con- 
fined ito frighten her, to see whether she would aitei! her story. 
Then Mr. Graham is called, and he produces the. examitta- 
tions. 
Gentlemen, without wearying yottwith diese.examiiiatioBuity 
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I will repeat only the substance : there is first a description 
«f the transaction on the 15th of July> Mvhich, as I stated to 
you before, the prisoner represents as an entire conclusion of 
all accounts ; that every thing was settled between them^ no 
debt was due from him ; that the deeds were delivered over 
to him, and he began business as a partner on the payment 
of that money. You have heard what Mrs. Blight says 
upon that point. In the next place, the prisoner says, that 
with regard to this note, it was an entire fabrication, suggest* 
ed by Mr. Blight ; that it was not a note that he had given 
as a good note ; that he was no way interested in it, but that 
Mr. Blight thought it would be a very good expedient, (if he 
should be called upon) to send this fictitious 1000/. note, to 
make a better figure in the bankers' hands. Now, how that 
could make a better figure in the bankers' hands it is very dif- 
ficult for any mortal man to comprehend ; how it could be 
better to place a note in the bankers' hands, that he knew 
would not be paid, it is impossible for me to discover. The 
fact, as it turns out, from Mrs. Blight's evidence, is, that it 
was considered to be a good bill. Mr. Percival tells you, 
iiaX Mr. Blight came to his shop himself; and another wit* 
aess says, that Patch was ordered by Mr. Blight not to come 
back without the money ; and it^also appears that apologies 
were made from time to time, with which Mr. Blight was 
continually displeased. 

Now, Gentlemen, the substance of the defence of the 
jNfisoner as well as I could collect it was this, that in the first 
place, the destruction of Mr. Blight would be the ruin of 
his fortune; that it was probable that it would not go on with 
Aat prosperity which it would have done if Mr. Blight had 
lived. With regard to that you will consider the rest of his 
observations upon that point. It is true, that the represen- 
tatives of Mr. Blight might have carried it on, and the stock 
in trade have been applied just in the same manner as if Mr. 
Blight had continued in the business. It appears that Mr. 
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Blight's intention was to concern himself no farthef, but diat 
he took this very active partner into the business, in all human 
probability, for the purpose of taking from himself a great 
part of the labour of the business ; so that notwithstanding 
Mr. Blight's death, if he had died a natural death, it did not 
necessarily follow that die business should be broken up ; but 
that Mrs. Blight, or he, or some other persons for them, 
might carry on the business : then he says, the dispute about 
the titlies was the cause of his selling an estate which he had 
in the west of England. — We have no evidence of any such 
thing : he still insists upon the advances he made to Mr. 
Blight; and he insists further, that Mrs. Blight knew of 
th^se advances. — Mrs. Blight tells you she knows of no such 
thing, but conceives the prisoner owes 1000/. He insists 
upon an actual assignment, but Mrs. Blight says those papers 
were only to be made use of in case the creditors becam^ 
pressing ; that they were never to be delivered up to him but 
upon that occasion ; and that they continued in the same 
tin box where tliey had been placed by Mr. Blight, till the 
fi7th of September. Indeed, he says, the 1250/. com- 
posed no part of the capital at all ; it was mere cash that 
had no connection with tiie business ; it had no conqection 
with the trade: on the contrary, it appears from all the 
rest of the evidence, that 1250/. was the exact sum that 
was to be paid for a share of the profits, of which XOQOl. 
had not been paid, and of which only 250/. had been paid, 
except 50/. more, which was paid afterwards. He says, that 
the check was known to Mr. Blight to be a fabrication ; and 
he persists in it as a matter done mei'ely to keep up appear- 
ances ; that it never was considered as a valid note at all ; that 
this was known to Mrs. Blight, and that it was a concerted 
scheme between them. Then there are called to his charac-* 
ter tw^o or three witnesses, who have known him for the last 
two or three -J'ears, or thereabout. Mr. Slee says, he never 
heard any thing amiss of him : the second sayS; he has knoMii 
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him about three years, and that he bore a good character ; 
the tliird says, he has known him above a twelvemonth, but 
his knowledge of him was only by his dealing in the yard : 
they all speak to his character but for a short time back ; and 
the last witness says, it was only from dealing with him in the 
yard that he knew him, and that he was an industrious man. 

Gentlemen, upon the whole of this evidence you are to 
consider, in the first place, whether you are satisfied with re- 
gard to this 1000/. Whether you think there was not a com- 
plete deception carried on upon Mr. BUght with respect to 
it, as it has been proved by Mrs. Blight's testimony ;' and 
whether there was not in Mr. Blight's mind a perfect' persua- 
sion that this 1000/. check, as part of the consideration^ was 
good and eflFectivf* money, and would be paid for the third 
share of the business. The Evidence in that respect seem^to 
be exceedingly strong, and in no way to be affect^ by the- 
suggestion, that it was Mr. Blight's wish to make a foolish 
appearance, not with his own cash, but with the prisoiier's 
cash at the prisoner's bankers. If you are of opimon that 
that is so, the next question is, does any man deceive another 
in this way, time after time, without having some ulterior ob^ 
ject ? And iheii you will be to say whether he had the ulte- 
rior object of destroying Mr. Blight. 

Tho next step in the business is the transaction of th« 
19th. Now that transaction consists of these circumstance!^: 
— he himself orders the window to be shut at an earlier hour 
than usual ; the effect of that window being shut would be, 
that nobody could see whether any person was sitting in the 
room or not. Now we must suppose one of two things, 
either, that if a stranger had fired this pistol, it must be one 
who knew the state of the family at that time, or one who 
did not ; if he did not know its divided state, he must sup- 
pose the family was entire ; that Mr. and Mrs. Blight, and 
the prisoner, were in the house ; that the maid servant might 
be passing backwards and forwards ; that visitor? miihx come 
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iPi wA then^ not knowing where any of them were stationedf^ 
1|0| kvowing who was in the room, or how they were circitm-* 
4t|mcedy you 9iu0t suppose him to fir(t bis pistol; and take hui 
Obanee of whom it might kill. That seems to be a very im- 
esipert way of takiag the life of any individual, to fire through 
Ihit window shutter, merely to take the chance of his being 
in. the seat where he usually sat, without knowing whether he 
was in the room, or whether he was sitting in his usual seat 
W not. li the person who fired that pistol knew that Patch 
iwas aloM in. the house, how could he have known that he wasf 
foniB to sU in Mr« Blight's chair ; the window was shut, and 
ke eould not tell whetlier Patch was in the room, or whether 
9K^ythe4y was in the room, but it appeals by firing at the plac« 
where Mn Blight usually sat, that the deteitnination of the 
pewj^oyn was evidently and in reality to aim ut Mr. Blight ^ but 
jf: yott suppose this was all a stratagem, certainly every thing 
WM'C.Qnireniont for that purpose. Mr. IMight was out of the 
w$9V ^^h his wife at Margate, the girl was sent out for oys-* 
HtSf nobody could see whethcT any person was in the room^ 
Ike coast was piarfectly clear, the window was shut, and if 
there had been a candle in the room it could not have been 
•eea^ Then there w adtled to that, the negative testimony of 
those persons whose evidence I have read to you, who say 
they were so placed that ik> person could have come over 
those palings without having been observed by them; 
tod that no person could have got over without breaking 
Aem down, they being very slight, and not meant for sup* 
pert; and ne breaking appears in these paliugs. llien. 
Gentlemen, comes the third step, which was the act itself^ 
and with regard to thai, I have already observed to you, that 
the deee om o£ which, the prisoner went to the privy was ceiw 
tainly left open, by which means be could return quickly, if 
he was so disposed. You find there waa na anxiety what-* 
eviee widi respect to making any search, or any enquiries, or 
that sent of boatle on that night which it would naturall; b^ 
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expected would shew itself on such an occasion in any ond 
who had so much regard for the deceased as the piisonei* 
etates himself to have had. You find the same sort of eVi^ 
dence repeated, that no person whatever was seen to go from 
the premises : one would almost expect, that wfaeik life prf^ 
eoner was running back in such a hurry, the pekiKm who 
had shot Mr. Blight must have been seen by him when b^ 
was coming out of the necessary. You find, too, that ^th 
respect to the necessary, to which he says he had had occa^ 
sion to resort frequently, there was not the least appearaiadi 
of any person having been there for that purpose. You find^ 
likewise, that there w^s an implement for chargitig a pistol, | 
namely, a ramrod, found, not exposed, but stuck into the. soil. 
We all know there is sometimes a difficulty in getting tte 
ramrod of a pistol back again into the small circle that re^ 
ceives it, if the person is in a hurry, especially if he knowi 
that a moment's delay would be dangerous ; it Was necetiHttf 
therefore to get rid of the ramrod as soon as possible, and go 
on with his pistol. You find, too, that Mr. Jones obaenreA 
him, between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, widi whit^ 
stockings and shoes, and you find that a pair of white stocks 
ings, with the soles of the feet all over mud, were discovered 
in the room in which he slept. Now, in opposition to this^ 
there is the demeanour of the prisoner in other respects } 
that demeanour consists in the circumstances of. his having 
shewn particular attention to Mr. Blight, between the tim^ 
he received the shot and the time he expired. To be sure, 
that mode of conducting himself might be taken as a part of 
the design, but if it was sincere, it goes against the idea ot- 
liis being the liand which occasioned the death ; certainly we 
do know, that whbn these things are concerted with great art, 
they are carried on so as to deceive the persons present. 

Gentlemen, you are to decide upon the whole of the cir- 
cumstances, and to say whether you are satisfied that this^was 
a transaction bottomed in fraud originally, whether it ww 
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carried on by deception, and afterwards consummated by the 
perpetration of tliis ofteuce. You Avill also take into ccnisi«> 
deration the evidence of Dsthcr Kitchener with regard to the 
space of time which was necessary for him to have cooicf 
from the privy, when she says slu; heard him shut the door, 
having to pass through the counting-house, and to conic to 
the front door, and you will say whetlier it is possible for him 
« to have been tlic person. If you should be of opinion tliat 
this is the most strong and the best constructed chain of evi-r 
dence one has almost ever heard of, consisting of a number 
of circumstances, many of which are unaccountable, unless 
it is upon a presumption of his guilt, some of them beuig in- 
explicable, and the whole body of tlicm being such, as in your 
opinion, could not happen upon any reasonable supposition, 
but that of his being the persop ; and the very nature of cir- 
cumstantial evidence being, that you ipay be satisfied tliat 
there is no rational mode of accounting for it but upon that 
supposition : if you should be of that opinion you will find 
him guilty, but if you think there is any, the least tolerable 
probability upon the evidence, of these circumstances being 
accounted for, then it is a case of that sort which will not 
amount to a conviction of the prisoner. You will take the 
whole into vom* consideration and deliver vour verdiet acv 
cordingly. 

The jury having retired about twenty ininutes, retunied 
with a verdict of guilty. 

Sentence of death was then passed in tliv usual form. His 
lordship directed tliat the prisoner should be executed o\\ 
Monday, April Ttli, and that fils body should be dissected and 
jinatomized. This awfid sentence Patch heard witii a i,ullcii 
compospre that seemed to border upon apathy. 

From all the circumslanpes of this case, uhich had created 
an extraorduiary sensation in tlie public mintl, a confession of 
|iis guilt woidd have given great satisfaction. It was proba- 
bly with a view to tliis object that hi^ execution -was post-? 
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poned till Tuesday, April 8th, but w ithout producing the do- 
fiired effect ; though the attempt to obtain one was zealously 
pursued after his conviction. The Rev. Mr. Mann, rector 
of Bermondsey, and chaplain to the prison, togetlier with 
three dissenting ministers attended him in his cell. In their 
interviews. with him he displayed the strongest proofs of pe- 
nitence, but invariably declined returning any answer to the 
urgent entreaties of die clergymen to ackno\Vledge the cnms > 
•for which he was to die. 

On the morning of his execution he received the sacra^ 
ment with one Herring, who, together with his wife, was to 
suffer for coining, and about nine o'clock he ascended tlie 
scaffold. AVhilc the executioner was fastening the ropes, 
the Rev. Mr. Mann endeavoured, for the last time, to draw 
from him a confession, but with no better success than be- 
fore. The sheriff then went to him and entreated him to ac- 
knowledge his guilt. Apparently displeased at being so much 
pressed on tliis subject, he threw himself considerably back 
%vith impatience. At this time the cap was drawn over his 
face, and every thing- prepared to launch hiip into eternity. 
From the violent motion of his body some of the spectators 
apprehended that he designed to break his neck, and others, 
that he was fainting away ; but it evidently proceeded from a 

• 

wish to avoid all further entreaty. Mr. Ives, the keeper of 
the prison, observing the action of the prisoner, stepped up 
to liiin, and said, ^' My good friend, What are you about r" 
Patch took him by the hand, and after conversing with hiiu 
about a minute and a half seemed to loose his hand with great 
reluctance. The sentence of the law was then carried into 
execution hi the presence of an innunicrable midtitude ol^ 
jjHJclators, antl the body of Patch after hanging an hour was 
conveyed to the hospital for dissection. 

The hicorrect and erroneous accounts that had l>cen cir^ 
culated respecting tlie temper and conduct manifested by 
Patch in lijs last moments, induced the R<»v. Mr. Manu to 
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Bubmit to the public the following authentic statement rxim» 
tive tG that point :— 

" I had,** says this gentleman, '* only t%vo interviewt with 
him antecedent to his trial ; tor these I was indebted to the 
adjournment of the Court from Kingston to the county goal. 
It is very seldom that a criminal can be visited nvith any goo4 
effect until his fate is determined. It is not to be expected 
that he will make any confessions. His mind, if not diisi^ 
pated and hardened, which is too frequently the case, is 00 
occupied in preparing means of defence, and so deceived by 
the hopes of escaping justice, that he i» little disposed to 
listen to the admonitions of a spiritual friend. I believe this 
to have been the case with Patch. The circumstance which 
I have just mentioned afforded me, however, an opportunity 
which I did notoiegtect, of conversing with him after the bill 
had been found against him, and before his trial ; and it is but 
just to say, tliat, whatever might have been the previous state 
of his mind, to me there never appeared in him any thing 
bordering on levit}*. He not only behaved with civility and 
propriety, but seemed thankful for my visit, and desirous that 
it should be repeated. I place the greater stress upon this, 
because,. in my public sermons and exhortations, at which he 
was always present, I had spoken so plainly and pointedly 
that it was inipossiblc for him not to perceive that I was ad-r 
dressing myself inmiediately and directly to him ; a measure 
in the adoption of which I thought myself fully justified, 
and which some experience had taught me to prefer to any 
otlier. 

" I observed as little ceremony in tny private <ionversa-> 
tioiis with him, dM I had done in my public discourses. In 
order, liowever, that I might not defeat my owjn purpose, and 
to render my visit as acceptable, as would consist with the 
iidelity and responsibility of my character and office, I first 
told him, that I did not mean, directly or indirectly, to extort 
from him any confession of his guilt ; but that, reganiing hin» 
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io his pt^ftent situsrdon, la a person apprehended by the jus« 
tice of his country, am)^ under the strongest circumstancea 
of susptciony it nvas my duty to inform him of the general 
opinion*-^Ma^ he taas guilty — and that he tvould stiffer. I 
repeated thi^ on my second visit ; and, on both oc^asions^ 
made it the ground ofa serious exhortation to prepare for ai» 
event, which it was universally believed would happen, and 
' which>' I added, * it is my own firm persuasion will take place/ 
He appeared very little aflected by this declaration ; at the 
jame time, I could plainly perceive that he had lost that con* 
fidence of his acquittal, which he was said to have previousljH 
possessed. With the loss of this confidence, I should have 
been happy to have seen a proper concern for the awfiil con- 
sequences, as connected with his own eternal happiness or 
misery. 

^^ It was subsequent to his trial, that the change in hi» 
mind became visible. And it is in this, more than any other 
particular, that I feel myself impelled to do justice even to 9 
v^retched criminal, by contradicting what I have seen propa* 
galed, and what I believe to have been the too general opinion ; 
timt he was obstinate and sullen ; that he. discovered no s}7np- 
toms of penitence; that, on the morning of his execution, he es^- 
daimed, ' Is there no mercy for an innocent man/ &c. No 
such disposition appeared in him ; no such words were ever 
uttered by him. If, prior to his conviction, I had observed 
an indifference approaching to insensibiUty, now his heart 
seemed broken within him. While I was with him he wept 
almost incessantly; listened with the most serious attention 
to every thing I said; lamented, in general terms, the sins 
and crimes of his former life ; joined in pi*ayer with apparent 
great devotion ; and several times was on the point of faint- 
ing away through distress of mind. 

^ To all this I have to oppose what must appear a ver]| 
great inconsist^cy. By no entreaties could I prevail on Inm 
t» €OQfiMs the particular crime foi wluck he waa to sufier; 
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by no arguments could I convince hhn that such confessions- 
being tlic only restitution, or satisfaction, in his power to make, 
M'as a duty which he owed to thv family whom he had injured^ 
to tlie jury who had found him guiltVyand to the surrounding 
world. He would reply, * I have confessed all my sins ta 
God ; he knew them all before I confessed Uiem ; but I have 
laid them all before him ; 1 have concealed nothing. I for- 
give all my enemies, and all my prosecutors ; and I hope that 
God, for Christ's sake, will forgive me.* Iliis was the lan- 
guage he invariably used, when urgt»dto that particular con-. 
fession which would have been so satisfactory to me and to 
the public at large. I repeated my arguments, and multiplied, 
others in abundance, after the perfonnance of the last ser- 
vice in the chapel ; but w ith the same effect. He was evi- 
dently overwhelmed with distress on my renewing the subject;* 
and it grieved me much to be, as I conceived, under the pain- 
ful necessity of disturbing and embittering his few remainin^^ 
moments. He was then pinioned, and in his last hour. He 
pressed my hand between both his, calling mc his dear and 
best friend, and expressing himself in the tenderest and most 
affectionate terms respecting my attentions to him. He 
thanked me both for my public services in the chapel, and 
for my private discourses and prayers with him ; and blessed 
God that he had ever known me, and that he had been 
brought to that prison. ' Since you have been with me this 
morning,' said he, ^ I have been happier than ever I was in 
my whole life ; 1 am w illing to suffer ; I am ready to go ; the 
Lord have mercy on my soul, for Jesus Christ's sake.' 

" How far, or whether at all, these appearances are to be 
considered as the signs of a reiJ and gracious repentance, is 
beyond any judgment of mine to detennine. I only state 
facts. 1 am accustomed to such scenes. I draw no conclu* 
sions from them. 

*' It is proper to mention, that, in all my intercourse with 
him, I spoke to him as a person respecting wjios^ guilt I-didr 
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iM)t entertain the smallest doubt; nor did he, in any form 
M^hatever, deny the fact ; only he wished me to be silent on 
the subject; and once said, ' Do not press me, I have said 
ail that I can say/ The generality of readers will find 
the same difficulty which I have done, in reconciling this ap- 
parently contradictory language and conduct ; with only this 
difference, that I am in the habit of witnessing, iq other cri* 
minals, similar inconsistencies and contradictions, and that I 
cease to wonder at them. There must have been very strong 
reasons, strong I mean, in his own mind and judgment, to 
have induced him thus to persevere in a resolution, which no- 
thing could shake, of not criminating himself by any confes- 
sion ; were we acquainted with them, though they could not 
have been such as would justify his conduct, they would les- 
sen our surprise. Exclusive of this one inconsistency, which 
I allow \o be very essential, I should have been disposed to 
say of Patch, that he was one of the most penitent criminit^s 
I ever attended.'* 






EEMARKABLE CASE OF A PERSON WHO SWALLOWED A 
CROWN PIECE, AND HIS WONDERFUL RECOVERY, AS 
IT APPEARS IN THE MEDICAL TRANSACTIONS, AND 
ATTESTED BY DR. COYTE, OF YARMOUTH. 

The following circumstance, though extremely singular, 
may be depended upon as a fact. Mr. Capon, who kept the 
Crown inn, in LowestofF, and who had for many years been 
subject to the epilepsy, was on the 12th of March, 1771, at- 
tacked with a violent fit of that disorder. It was customary 
at the time of these fits to put a crown piece edgeways into 
his mouth, in order to prevent him from biting his tongue. 
This expedient was practised on the present occasion ; and, 
by a violent convulsive struggle, Mr. Capon forced the 
crown-piece from the person who held it into his mouth, and 
imallowed it. 

VOL. IV. 
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Tlie -surgeoi^ (Mr. Arnold, of Lowestoff,) was from home 
at the time this accident happened ; but at his return found 
Mr. Capon in violent agony, complaiuii^ of being choked, 
and of the impossibility of passing any thing into his sto- 
mach. 

Whenever he endeavoured to swalloMr, he was greatly con* 
vij^ed and complained much of a pain in both his ears ; at 
which time Ae crovm-piece was so low in the oesophagus 
that it was impossible to get it back again. It remained odly 
to pass it into the stomach, which, with the concurrent advice 
of another surgeon, (Mr, Turner of Yannouth,) was accom- 
plished. His diroat was inflamed and very painful for a long 
time, attended with the utmost difficulty in swallowing : his 
health after this was much as usual, though his fits were ob- 
served to be not so violent or frequent as before. Previous 
to the illness which he had lately, and on which account Mr. 
Arnold was consulted, he had occasion to be emplojred in 
fixing wine in deep vaults, and sometimes stood as it were 
upon his head, and complained soon after of a weight at his 
stomach, attended with a sickness, and a bitter taste in his 
mouth. Thus he had continued for some days witd a fever ; 
and Mr. Arnold found him, on the igth of September, 1772, 
feverish, languid, and veiy sick at times, with a disagreeable 
bitter taste in his mouth. 

In this condition he remained till Thinrsday, die 26th of 
Nove^ibeTy 1772; when, at four o'clock ip the morning, he 
complained of unusual sickness ; and during a violent eiSbrt 
to vomit, in which he thought himself almost choked, 
though he did not then know the cause of that sensation, he 
voided the crown-piece, above twenty months after the day 
on which he swallowed it. The piece of money for the first 
two or three days was so black, that the inscription, or 
scarcely the impression, was perceivable. It never recovered 
its brightness, but still appears exceedingly discoloured* Mr. 
Capon became much better both in health and spirits than he 
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had long been, and had not any thing of that disagreeable 
taste in his mouth which he formerly complained of. He 
died July 5f 1799 ; &nd the crown-piece^ which was put in a 
frame, and remains now in the possession of his widow^ is 
the subject of Inuch curiosity among travellers and visitors. 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A WILL, LOST 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS. 

A MOST extraordinary case was tried at the last Mary* 
borough assizes, in Ireland. It was briefly this. Robert 
Baldwin, in March 1782, made his will, in which be devised 
the lands now in question, to the children of fait youi^esl 
son ; soon after which his faculties failed him, and he became 
altogether childish, and died in April 1784, above eightjr 
years old. The defendant, and eldest son, immediately after- 
wards gave out, that his father had destroyed the will ; and 
no will being found, he entered into possession of the lands 
in question ; and so matters remained for twenty-one years^ 
the whole family, during all that time, believing that the fa» 
ther had died without a will. But, after twenty-one jeani| 
the delusion vanished, and the defendant's own children be- 
came the immediate instruments of justice to the children of 
his brother. In the year 180^, the defendant's wife died, and 
he very soon afterwards, at the age of seventy-eight, married 
a very young woman, which caused some anxiety to his two 
sons, Robert and Edward Baldwin, whose poignant expres- 
sion of this feeling so exasperated their father, that he, in his 
resentment, executed his will to disinherit his eldest son Ro- 
bert, and, in his fit of anger, shewed it to his second sop, Ed- 
ward, who instantly determined to get at it, and destroy it, in 
order to preserve the property to his elder brother. With 
this view he broke open his father's desk, where he found, not 
his fother's will, which he sought after, but the will of Ms 
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grandfather, which was then altogether forgotten in the hmU 
ly. He read it, and found that the estate, of which his faUier 
would have disinherited his brother, lawfully belonged to his 
coilsins, the children of his late uncle, John. He instantly 
communicated the important discovery to his brother, and 
he to their uncle, Jonathan ; in consequence of which, the will 
was, about the beginning of the year 1805, lodged in the Pre* 
rogative Court. 

When the defendant was apprized of the discovery of the 
will, he said, it was very true, his father never did cancel hiai 
will ; but that he did it away by two deeds, by which he after- 
wards conveyed the property to him ; and that those deeds 
were both registered. It appeared, indeed, that one such 
deed was registered since the discovery of the will ; and both 
deeds appearing foully suspicious, a bill was filed in the Court 
of Exchequer ; and, on hearing of the cause in the last term, 
the cousins desired to have the opinion of a jury on these al- 
leged deeds. After a trial of eight hours, the jury found • 
verdict for the plaintiffs, with the full approval of the judge. 
i^y this verdict, the plaintiffs, (five in niunber,)^ are restored 
to an estate of 300/. a year, of which, for twenty-five years 
fhe^ have been deprived by their uncle. 

Daii^ Newspaper, August 11, ISOQt 

A WATCH IN MINIATURE. 

June 4, 1764, Mr. Arnold, of Devereux Court, in tht 
Strand, watch maker, had the honour to present his Majesty 
with a most curious repeating watch, of his own construc- 
tion, set in a ring. The size of the watch is something less 
than a silver twopence ; it contains one hundred and twenty 
different parts, and weighs altogether no more than five ptnny'* 
lirei^hts, seven grains and three-fourths* 

Am. Reg. 1764^ p. 78ii 



»B6CEIPnON OF THE WICKER WOBK, CONTRIVED fO^ 
THE REPAIK OP ISLINGTON CHUBCB, 




{k pursuance of our intentioD to submit to the readera 
of this wori: autheotic parUculars respecting whatever is 
inost curious in art as well as nature, we here present them 
with a representaUon and description of an ingenious con- 
trivance for facilitating the repair of Islington churcb. Jus- 
tice requires the acknowledgment, that we are indebted for 
this account to the valuable and interesting history of that 
parish, published in 181 1, by Mr, John Nelson. 

In 17B7, Islmgton church underwent a thorough repair: 
the tower was ttrengthesed by the insertion of three tiers of 
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iron bars, or ties, placed across in different directions. A 
flag staff, forty-two feet in height, which had stood at the 
south-west corner from the year 1776, was removed, and an 
electrical rod, or conductor, was affixed from the top of the 
spire to the ground, to preserve the building from the effects 
of lightning. The means used to effect these alterations were 
at once novel and ingenious. Thomas Birch, a basket maker^ 
undertook, for the sum of 20/. to erect a scaffold of wicker- 
work round the spire. This he formed entirely of willow, 
hazel, and other sticks. It had a flight of stairs reaching in 
a spiral line, from the octagonal balustrade to the vane, by 
which the ascent was rendered as safe and easy as the stain 
of a dwelling house. This ingenious contrivance entirely 
superseded the use of a scaffold^ which would have been 
more expensive, and is frequently attended with danger in 
works of this kind. The spire on this occasion presented a 
very curious appearance, being entirely enveloped as it were, 
in a huge basket, within which the workmen performed the 
necessary repairs in perfect safety. The emolument received 
by the basket-maker on this occasion was very considerable^ 
from the donations, not only of the inhabitants, but of others 
whose curiosity daily led them from London and the adjacent 
villages to view this surprismg piece of workmanship. By 
this exhibition, which was advertised in the newspapers. Birch 
is said to have cleared 50/. ; and as the price of admission 
to the wicker staircase was sixpence each person, he must 
have had two thousand visitors. The church on this occa^ 
aion was shut up for five months ; and the whole expense of 
the improvements and repairs amounted to near 800/. 

The late Sir William Staines is said to have been the first 
person who contrived this kind of scaffolding, in some repairs 
done to the spire of St, Bride's church, London, which was 
damaged by lightning in the year 1764, after having his scaf« 
fold-poles, &c. which had been erected in the usual manner^ 
carried away by a violent storm. It was afterwards improved 
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upon by Birch in repairing the steeple at St. Atbaii'a^ and 
brought to the greatest perfection by him at Islington, on the 
above occasion. A print of the church, with the spire in- 
closed in the wicker work, about seven inches square, was 
engraved and published by Matthew Skinner, of Camden 
Street, Islington, in February, 1788. 

• 

EXTRAORDINARY RESOLUTION AND STRENGTH. 

Matthew West, by trade a butcher, a prisoner confined 
in Newgate, under sentence of transportation, being one of 
the ringleaders in an attempt to break out of prison, June 1, 
1758, was chained to the floor with his arms extended, and 
with an iron collar round his neck, in the condemned room, 
but on the 5th of June, got himself loose, and after getting 
himself disengaged from the floor, he had the resolution to 
wring the collar from his neck, by fixing it between two of 
the bars of the goal window, and by main strength broke it 
ahort in two. 

Ann. Rig. 1758, p. 09* 

A MAN DROWNED BY A CRAB. 

June 30, 1811. A few days ago, John Hall, a labourii^f 
man, went at low water among the rocks, at Hume Head, 
near Cawsand, for the purpose of catchm^ crabs, when 
meeting with one in the interstices of the rocks, of a large 
size, he imprudently put in his hand, for the purpose of pul- 
ling it out; the animal, however, caught his hand between its 
claws or forceps, and, strange as it may appear, kept its hold 
so firmly, that, every eifort on the part of the poor fellow to 
extricate himself proved inelBfectual ; and no one being at 
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hand to assist him, the tide came in and he was next mom* 
ing found drowned. 

Nat. Reg.f June 30^ 181 K 

ACCOt'NT OF CHARLES DOMERY, THE GREAT EATER. 

In a letter from Dr. Johniton of Somerset Place, to Dr. Blane. 

Somerict Place, October S8, 1799* 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Having in August and September last been engaged in a 
tour of public duty, for the purpose of selecting from amonj^ 
die prisoners of war such men as, from their infirmities, were 
fit objects for being released, without equivalent, I heard 
upon my arrival at Liverpool, an account of one of these 
prisoners being endowed with an appetite and digestion, so 
£|r beyond any tiling that ever occurred to me, either in my 
observation, reading, or by report, that I was desirous of as- 
certaining tlic particulars of it by ocular proof, or undenia- 
ble testimony. Dr. Cochrane, fellow of the College of 
Physicians at Edinburgh, and our medical agent at Liver- 
pool, is fortunately a gentleman upon whose fidelity and ac- 
curacy I could perfectly depend ; and I requested him to in- 
stitute an enquiry upon this subject during my stay at that 
place. I inclose you an attested copy of the result of tliis ; 
and as it may probably appear to you, as it does to me, a do- 
cument containing facts extremely interesting, botli in a na- 
tural and medical view, I will beg you to procure i^ insertion 
in some respectable periodical work. 

Some farther points of enquiry concerning this extraordi- 
nary person having occurred to me since my arrival in town, 
1 sent them in the form of queries to Dr. Cochrane, who 
has obligingly returned satisfactory answers. These I send 
along with the above-mentioned attested statement^ to which 
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t beg you to subjoin such reflections as may occur to you on 
this subject. 

I am, my Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient humblie Servant, 

J. JOHNSTON* 

fo Gilbert Blane, lit. D. F. ft. S. aii<i on^ of the 
Comnifftionert of Sick and Wounded Seamen. 



Charles t>omery, a native of Benche, on the frontiers of 
Poland, aged t>venty-one, was brought to the prison pf 
Liverpool, in f'ebruary, 1799? having been a soldier in the 
French service, on board the Hoche, captured by the squ&« 
dron under the command of Sir J. B. Warren> off Ireland. 

He is one of nine brothers, who, with their father, have 
been remarkable for the voraciousness of their appetites* 
lliey were all placed early in the army ; and the peculiar 
craving for food with this young man began at thirteen years 
of age. 

He was allowed two rations in the army, and by his earn« 
ings, or the indulgence of his comrades, procured an addi* 
tional supply. 

When in the camp, if bread or meat were scarce, he made 
up the deficiency, by eating four or five pounds of grass 
daily ; and in one year devoured one hundred and seventy^* 
four cats (not their skips) dead or alive ; and sajs, he had se« 
veral severe conflicts in the act of destroying them, by feel- 
ing the effects of their torments on his face and hands^ 
sometimes he killed them before eating, but when very hun- 
gry, did not wait to perform this humane office. 

Dogs and rats equally suffered from hb merciless jaWs ; 
and if much pinched by famine, the entrails of animals iof* 
discriminately became* his prey. The above facts are attest* 
ed Dy Picard, a respectable man, who was his comrade i^ 
the same regiment on board the Hoche, and is now preseat; 
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atid who assures mc he has ofteti seen him feed dn th6^ 
animals. 

When tlic ship on board of which he was had surrender- 
ed; after an- ohstinate actim, finding himffeffy as usual, bun- 
fpFy^ and nodiiug else in his way but a man's leg, which was 
shot offy lying before him, he attacked it greedily, and was 
feeding heartily, when a sailor snatched it from him, and 
threw it overboard. 

Since he came to this prison, he has eat one dead cat, and 
albout twenty rats. But what he delights most in is ra\v 
meat, beef or hmtton, of which, tliough plentifully supplied 
by eating the rations' of ten men daily, he complains he has 
not the same quantity, nor is indulged in eating so much as he 
used to do, when in France. The French prisoners of war 
\Vere at this time maintained at the expense of their own na- 
tion, and were each allowed die following daily ration :— 
Twenty-six ounces of bread, half a pound of greens, two 
ounces of butter, or six ounces of cheese. 

He often devours a bullock's liver raw, tluee pounds of 
candles, and a few pounds of ra^ beef, in one day, without 
tasting bread or vegetables, washing it down with watet, if 
his allowance of beer is expended. 

His subsistence at present, independent of his own rations, 
arises from the generosity of the prisoners, who give him a 
share of their allowance. Nor is his stomach confined to 
meat ; for when in the hospital, where some of the patients 
refused to take their medicines, Domery had no objection to 
perform this for them ; his stomach never rejected any thing, 
as he never vomits, whatever be the contents, or however 
large. 

Wishing fairly to try how much he actually could eat in 
one day; on the l^th of September, 1799, at four o^clock in 
flie morning, he breakfasted on four pounds of raw cow's 
udder ; at half past nine, in presence of Dr. Johnston, com- 
nussioner of sick and wounded seamen^ Admiral Child and 
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hif 9Qn, Mr. jPoster, agent for prisoners, and sever;^ re$ipect« 
^ble gentl^nien, he exhibited his power as follows : — 

Th^e w^ set before him five pounds of rfiw b^ef, ^od 
twdve tallow candles of a pound weighty and -one bottle of 
porter ; these he finished by half past ten o'clock. At one 
9'e.locl£ there was again set before him five pou^t)^ of beef 
ajid one pound qf c^Ddles, with three bottles of porter; at 
whidk time he was locked up in th^ roou^^ and sentries placed 
at the windows to prevent his throwing away any of his pro** 
visions. At two o'clock^ when I again saw him with two 
fricndsy he bid nearly finitihed th^ wh(>le of th^ candles, aful 
a great part of the beef^ but had naitb<?r evacuatioi) by vo- 
jBitiog, stool, or urine ; his skin w^s pool and pulso f egatar, 
and in good spirits. At a quai ter })ast sii^, when t)^ was t^ 
be returned to his prison, he had devo^ifed the whple, ^nd 
declared he could have e^ niore ; \j^\\t from the prisqp^rs 
telling him wt5 wished to Tnak0 soipe experiment op )iim, Hhe 
began to be alarmed. It i^ alsp to be ohserv^i t)^( tfici i^y 
jvas hot^ and not having his u^ual exercise in the yard; it ipay 
be presuhi^d he would hnw ^lierwise had a b^ter ^ppeUte^ 
On recapitulating the whole consumptiop of this 4Wi ^^ 
Stands thus ; 

Raw cow!s udder 4 pounds 

Raw beef r - - - 10 pounds 

Candles ----- 2 pounds 

Total * - - 16 pounds, besides five bot« 
des of porter. 

The eagerness with which he attacks his beef when bU 
•tomach is not gorged, resembles the voracity pf a bi|9gry 
wi>lf, tearing off and swallowing it with canine gre#dii|ess, 
When his throat is dry from continued exercise, he lubricgHI^ 
it by stripping the grease off the candles between his t^cth^ 
which he generally finishes at three mouthfuis, aud wrapping 
the wick/like a ball, string and all, sends it after at a swallpw* 
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He can, when no choice is left, mak6 shift to dine on \mm 
mense quantities of raw potatoes, or turnips; but, froni 
choice, would never desire to taste bread or vegetables. 

He is in every respect healthy, his tongue clean, and hb 
eyes lively. 

' After he went to the prison, he danced, smoaked hit pipe, 
fltid drank a bottle of porter ; and, by four the next morning, 
he awoke with his usual ravenous ap|>otite ; which he <iiiieted 
by a few pounds of raw hc»cf. 

He is six feel lluee inches high, pale complexion, grey 
eyes, long brown hair, well made but thin, his countenance 
rather pleasant, and is good tempered. 

The above is written from his own mouth, in the presendl 
of; and attested by--« 

Destauban, French surgeon. 

Le Fournier, steward of the hospital. 

Revet, commissaire de la prison. 
* Le Flem, soldat de la sec. denn brigade. 

Thomas Cochrane, M. D., inspector and surgeon of the 
prison, and agent, 8cc. for sick and wounded seamen* 

JUverjjoo/, Sepi. 9, 1799- 

(A true popy.) 

JOHN BYNON, 

Clerk in the OiBce for Sick aa^ 
Wounded Seamen. 



Queries and Answer. 

1 . What are thf. circumstances of his sleep and perspinn 
tion? 

He gets to bed about eight oVIock at night, immediately 
after which he begins to sweat, and that so profusely, as to bo 
obliged to throw off his shirt. He feels extremely hot, ani 
in an hour or two after goes to sleep, which lasts until one in 
the morning, after which he always feels himself hungry, even 
thqugh he had lain down witli a full stom^cht He then eata 
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bread or beef^ or whatever provision he may have reservecl 
through the day ; and if he has none he beguiles the time in 
(Smoking tobacco. About two o'clock he goes to sleep 
again, and awakes at five or six oVIock in the morning ill 
a violent perspiration, with great heat. This quits Imxx on 
getting up ; and when he has laid in a fresh cargo of raw 
meat, (to use his own expression^) he feels his body in a good 
state. He sweats while he is eating ; and it is probably owii^ 
to this constant propensity to exhalation from the ^nrlbce of 
the body, that his skin is commonly found to be cod* 

2. What is his heat by the thermometer ? 

I "have often tried it, and found it to be of the standard 
temperature of the human body. His pulse is now eightvv 
four ;' full and regular. 

3. Can this ravenous appetite be traced higher than hi^' 
fsLtheti 

He knows nothing of his ancestors beyond his father. 
When he left the country, eleven years ago, hijs father wat 
alive^ aged about fifty, a tall^ stout man, always healthy^ and 
can remember he was a great eater ; but was too young to 
recollect the quantity, but that he eat his meat half boiled* 
He does not recollect that either himself or his brothers bad 
any ailment, excepting the small-pox, which ended favoura- 
bly with them all. He was then an infant. His face is per- 
fectly smooth. 

4. Is his muscular strength greater or {ess than that of 
other men at his time of life i 

Though his muscles are pretty firm, I do not think they 
are so full or plump as those of most other men. He has^ 
however, by his own declaration, earned a load of three hmw 
dred weight of fiour in France, and marched fourteen le9g}i^s 
m a day. 

5. Is he dull, or intelligent? 

He can neither read nor write, but is very intelligent ai^d 
conversable, aod can give a distinct and consistent answer to 
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any question put to him. I have put a variety at difftrtnt 
times, and in different shftpes^ tending to throw all the light 
possible on bis history, and never found that he varied ; so 
that I am inclined to believe that he adheres to truth. 

6. Under what circumstances did his voracious dispoaitioa 
first come on i 

It came on at the age of thirteen, as has been already stat* 
edt He was then in the service of Prjussia, at the siege of 
"HuonviUe : they were at that time much straitened fpr pro^ 
vision, and as he found this did not suit him, he deserted into 
the town. He was condi^cted to the French general, who 
presented him with a laige melon, w hich he devoured, rind 
and all, and then an immense quantify and variety of other 
species of food, to the great entertainment of that officer and 
bis suite. From that time be has preferred raw to dressed 
meat ; and when he eats a moderate quantity of what has 
been either roasted or boiled, he throws it up imo^ediately. 
What is stated above, therefore, respecting his never vomit* 
iilg, is not to be understood literally, but imports merely, that 
those things which are most nauseous to others had no effect 
upon bis stomach. 

Th^e is nothing farther to remark, but that since the at« 
tested narrative was drawn up, he has repeatedly indulged 
himself in the cruel repas^ before described, devouring the 
whole animal, except the skin, bones, and bowels : but this 
has been put a stop to, on account of the scandal which it 
justly excited. 

In considering this ease, it seems to afford some matters 
for reflection^ which are not only objects of considerable 
novelty and curiosity, but interesting and important, by throw- 
ing light on the process by which the food is digested and 
disposed of. 

Monstrosity and disease, whether in the structure of parts, 
or in the functions and appetites, illustrate particulai* points 
i>f t}ie ammal ^conopy^ by ejjiibiting them in certain relar* 
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tionB in which they are not to be met lirith in the conmuRi 
CDime of nature. The {yower of the stomach, in so quickly 
dissolving) assimilatinj^y and disposing of die aliment in <o(N 
dinary cases, muit strike every reflecting ^rson with ymkh 
der; bnt the history of this case affords a more palpable 
proof, and more clear conception of these processes, just i^ 
objects of sight become more sensible and striking, when 
viewed by a magnifying glass, or when exhibited on a larger 
ftcale. 

The facts here set forth tend also to place in a strong light 
the great importance of the discharge by the skin, and to 
prove that it is by this outlet, more than by the bowels, that 
the recrementitious parts of the aliment are evacuated : that 
there is an admirable co-operation established between tk« 
«kin and the stomach, by means of that consent of parts so 
observable, and so necessary to the other functions of Ae 
nnimal economy; and, that the purpose of aliment is not 
merely to administer to the growth and repair of the body, 
but by its bulk and pecuhar stimulus to maintain the play of 
the oipms essential to life. 

ZERAH COLBURN, 

A BOY EIGHT YEARS OLD, REMARKABLE FOR HIS 
. EXTRAORDINARY POWERS OF CALCULATION. 

It is not too much to assert that the most astonishing in- 
stance of premature skill in arithmetical combination ever 
known to have existed, is exhibited in this wonderful childj^ 
v^hose tender age, and the situation of his parents, preclude 
the possibility of his having acquired his present powers by 
the ordinary means of improvement. The following account 
of him was drawn up in August, 1812, by that ingenious 
calculator Mr. Francis Baily : 

The attention of the philosophical world has been lately 
Attracted by the most singulai* ][ihenomenon in the history 
^ the tiatoMtn ^nd that fMrhaps^^er existed. It is the cas^ 
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of a child, jusi eight years ofage^ who, without any previoUt 
knowledge of the common rules of arithmetiC| or even of 
tib^ me atid power of the Arabic numerals, and without having 
given any particular attention to the subject, possesses (as if 
by intuition) tlie singular faculty of solving a great variety of 
arithmetical questions by the mere operation of the mindy and 
without the usiud assbtance of any visible symbol or con> 
trivance. 

He was bom at Cabut, a tovm lying at the head of Onioa 
river, in Vermont^ in the United States of America, on the 
1st of September, 1804. In August, 1810, although at that 
time not six years ofage^ ht first began to show those won* 
derful powers of calculation which have since so muck 
attracted the attention and excited the astonishment of every 
person who has witnessed his extraordinary abilities^ The 
discovery was made by accidents His father, who had not 
given hun any other instruction than such as was to be ob» 
tained at a small school established in that unfrequented and 
remote part of the countr}-, (and which did not include either 
ttriting or cypheringy) was much surprised one day to hear 
him repeating the products of several numbers. Struck with 



fonazement at the circumstance, he proposed a variety of 
arithmetical questions to him, all of which the child solved 
with remarkable facility and correctness. 

The news of this infant prodigy soon circulated through 
the neighbourhood, and many persons came from distant 
parts to witness so singular a circumstance. The father, 
encouraged by the unanimous opinion of all who came to 
.see him, was induced to undertake with this child the tour of 
the United States. They were every where received with 
the most flattering expressions; and in the several town^ 
jwhich they visited, various plans were suggested to educate 
and bring up the child free from all expence to his family^ 
fielding, however, to the pressing solicitations of his friends, 
and urged by the most respectable reconmiendations, as well 
.as by a view to his son*s more complete education, the h^fa: 
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hkB brought the child to this country^ where they arrived on 
the 12th of May, 1812, and the inhabitants of the metropolis 
have bad an opportunity of seeing and examining this won-^ 
derful phenomenon, at the Exhibition Rooms, Spring-Gar- 
dens, and of verifying the reports that have been circulated 
respecting liim. 

Many persons in this country, of the first eminence for 
their knowledge in mathematics, and well known for their 
philosophical inqmries, have made a point of seeing and 
conversing with him : and they have all been struck with 
astonishment at his extraordinary powers. It is correctly 
true, as stated of him, that — ** He will tell the exact product 
mrising from the multiplication of any number, consisting of 
two, three, or four figures, by any other number consisting 
of the like number of figures. Or, any number, consisting 
of six or seven places of figures, being proposed, he will 
determine, with equal expedition and ease, all the factors of 
which it is composed. Tliis singular faculty consequently 
extends not only to the raisif^ of powers, but also to the ex- 
traction of the square and cube roots of the number proposed ; 
and likewise to the means of determining whether it be a 
prime number (or a number incapable of division by any 
other number) ; for which case there does not exist, at present, 
any general rule amongst mathematicians." All these, and a 
variety of other questions connected tlierewith, are answered 
by this child with such promptness and accuracy (and in the 
midst of his juvenile pursuits) as to astonish every persoA 
who has visited him. 

Amongst a variety of cases of this kind, the following 
singular instances are particularly worthy of being recorded. 
He was asked to tell the square of 9999999 : which, after 
0ome little time, ho stated to be 999,998,000,001 ; and he 
further observed, that he had produced this result by multi- 
plying the square of 370^7 by the square of 27- He then^ 
of his own accord, multiplied that product by 49 ; iuad said 
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th$X ihe result (vtg. 48ig99990S/XX),O49) was eqvil to ih% 
squall of 6i9g0,g03. He aflervards multiplied this product 
by 49; and observed that the result (via. 8>400y996»198|009^ 
401) was equal to the squlsre of 48,g99>96l- He was agaia 
asked to ihultiply this product by 25 ; and in naming the ro« 
suit (viz. 6O,024fi79,950y06O,025) he said that it was equal 
to the square of S44;999>755. He was once more asked to 
multiply this product by £5 ; and in naming the result (via. 
1,600,62 1,098,751,500,625) he said that it was equal to tho 
square of 1,224>998,775. 

At a meeting of his friends, M'hich was held for the purpose 
of concerting the best method of promoting the vi^ws of the 
father, this child undertook, and completely succeeded in 
raising the number 8 progresiiveljf up to the rixtemth power lit 
and in naming the last result, vis. 281,474,076,710,656, h* 
was right in every figure. He was then tried as to other 
numbers, consisting of one figure ; all of which he raised (by 
actual multiplication and not by memory) as high as the tenth 
power, with so much facility and dispatch that the person, 
appointed to take down the results, was obliged to enjoin him 
lK)t to be so rapid ! With respect to other numbers consist* 
ing of two figures, he would raise some of them to the sixtht 
seventh, and eighth power, but not always vrith equal facility ; 
for the larger the products became^ the more difficult ht 
found it to proceed. 

He was asked the $q%iare tvot of 41,744,521, and before 
the number could be written down, he immediately answered 
646 1. He was then required to name the cube root of 
413,99d,d48,677> and in the space oifve seconds he re- 
|>lied 7453. Various other questions of a similar nature, 
respecting the roots and powers of very high numbers, were 
pr(^BOsed by several of the gentlemen present^ to all of which 
he answered in a stmUar manner. 

One of the party then requested him to asnte the /adors 
produced the number S4748S, which hft immediatiiljr 
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did by mentioning the two numbers 941 and ^63 ; which iam 
deed are the only two numbers that will produce it. Another 
of them proposed 171395/ and he named the following 
factors as the only ones that would produce it ; vbt. 5 x 34279, 
7 X £4485, 59 x 2905, 83 x 2065, 35 x 4897, 295 x 58 1, and 
413 X 415. He was dien asked to give the factors of 36083 ; 
but he immediately replied that it had none ; which in fact 
wai the case, as 36083 is a prime number. Other numbers 
were indiscriminately proposed to him, and he always suo^ 
ceeded in giving the correct factors, except in the case of 
|mme numbers, which he discovered almost as soon as pro* 
poidd. 

He was then asked how many dmes a coach wheel, 12 feet 
in circumference, would turn round in (256 miles : in two 
MConds, he replied 1 13,640 : and likewise added, that the 
aombcr of barlej/ corns in that distance was 48,660,480. 

One of the gentlemen asked him how many minutet there ^ 
were in forty«eight years ; and before the question could be 
written doAvn, he replied 25,22B,S00 : and instantly added| 
tfmt th« number of seconds in the same period was 1,513^ 
'7tt,000. Various questious of the like kind were put to 
Um ; and to all of them he answered with nearly equal facility 
smI promptitude ; so as to astonish every one present, and to 
czctle a desire that so extraordinary a faculty should (if po8« 
ttUe) be rendered more extensive and useful. 

It was tlie wish of the gentlemen present to obtain a know« 
ledge of the method by which the child was enabled to 
answer with so much facility and correctness the questions 
thus put to him : but to all tlieir inquiries On tliis subject| 
upon which he was closely examined, he was unable to give 
any information. He positively declared, and every observa* 
tion that was made seemed to justify the assertion, that he 
did not know how the answers came into his mind. In the 
act of multiplying two numbeis together, and of raising 
|K)wers, it was evident, not only from the motion of his KpSi 
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but from other singular circumstances^ that some operation 
vras going forward in his mind ; yet that operation could not^ 
from the readiness with "which the answers were fumiihed^ be 
at all allied to the usual mode of proceeding with such sub» 
jects : and moreover he is entirely ignorant of the common 
rules of arithmetic, and cannot perform upon paper a simple 
sum in multiplication or division. But in the extraction of 
roots, and in mentioning the factors of high numbers^ it does 
not appear that any operation can take place, since he will 
give the answer immediately, or in a very few seconds, where 
it would require, according to the ordinary method of solution^ 
a very difficult and laborious calculation : and moreover the 
knowledge of a prime number cannot be obtained by any 
known rule. 

It has been observed that it was evident from some singular 
facts that the child operated by certain rules known only to 
himself. This discovery was made in one or two instances 
when he had been closely pressed upon that point. In one 
case he was asked to tell the square of* 4395; he at first 
hesitated, fearful that he should not be able to answer cor* 
rectly ; but when he applied himself to it, he said it was 
19»3 16,025. On being questioned as to the cause of his 
hesitation, he replied that he did not like to multiply four 
figures by four ; " but," said he, " I found out another way ; 
I multiplied £93 by £93, and then multiplied the prodttct 
twice by 15, which produced the same result." On another 
occasion, his Highness the Duke of Gloucester asked him 
the product of £ 1 734 multiplied by 543 ; he immediately 
replied 11,801,56£ : but upon some remark* being made on 
the subject, the child said that he had in his own mind multi- 
plied 65£0£ by 181. Now although in the first instance it 
must be evident to every mathematician that the result by 
either mode of proceeding must be the same, yet it is not 
the less remarkable that this combination should be immedi- 
ately perceived by the child^ and we cannot the less adipire 
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his ingenuity in thus imtantly sizing the easiest, method of 
solving the proposed question. 

It must be evident from what has been here stated^ thatthei 
lingular faculty possessed by this child is not altogether de- 
pendent on his memory^ In the multiplication of numbers^ 
and in the raising of powers, he is doubtless considerably 
assisted by that remarkable quality of the mind : and in tliis 
respect he might be considered as bearing some resemblance 
(if the difference of age did not prevent the justness of the 
comparison) to the celebrated Jedediah Buxton^ and other 
persons of similar note. But. in the extraction of the roots 
of numbers, and in determining their factors, if they have 
any, it is clear to all those who have witnessed the astonishing 
quickness ^nd accuracy of this child, that the memory has 
little or nothing to do with the process : and in this remark- 
able point consists the remarkable difference between the 
present and all former instances of an apparently similar 
kind. 

We may be permitted to hope and expect that those 
wonderful talents which are conspicuous at this early age 
may, by a suitable education, be considerably extended and 
improved, and that some new light will eventually be thrown 
upon those subjects, for the elucidation of which his mind- 
appears to be peculiarly formed by nature^ since he enters 
into the world with all those powers and faculties which are 
l^ot attainable even by the most eminent at a more advanced 
period of life. Every mathematician must be aware of the 
important advantages which have sometimes been derived, 
from the most simple and trifling circumstances ; the full 
effect of which has not always been apparent at first sight* 
To mention one singular instance of this kind : the very 
simple improvement of expressing the powers and roots of 
quantities by means of indices introduced a new and general 
arithmetic of exponents : and this algorithm of powers led 
the way to the invention of logarithms, by means of which 
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tnd until h« was n year old, his parents considered him verf 
much inferior to the rest of their children^ and sometimes 
fearfully anticipated all the trouble and sorrow attendant on 
the maintenance of an idiot. By decrees he seemed to im« 
prove^ and they began to conceive better hopes ; but he was 
more than two years old before he was supposed to possess, 
that dqpree of intelligence which usually falls to the share of 
our species. After this, his progress became more app«« 
rent; and though all who saw him were struck widi something 
eccentric in his manners and amus^meptSy yet they could not 
help acknowledging that he was shrewd and intelligent. 

In his general disposition he is uncommonly docile and 
affectionate ; but discovers- considerable pride of opinion, 
and is chagrined when detected in an error. He is remark* 
ably inquisitive, and is never satisfied with a superficical 
examination of any new object or fact. Music seemf to 
excite him most powerfully, and next to this pictures* 

In person Zerah Colburn is larger and more robust than 
the generality of children are at his age, with a fair com* 
^plexion and red hair, ^is figure is well-proportioned; but 
there is this remarkable circumstance in his external con« 
formation, that he has, by inheritance, six fingers on eacli 
hand, and the same number of toes on each foot. 

JEDEDIAH BUXTON, 

A WONDERFUL SELF-TAUGHT CALCULATOR; 

The peculiar faculty which distinguished Jedediah Biixlon, 
cannot fail to secure him a place among extraordinary cha« 
racters ; and it cannot be doubted that, had the energiea of 
his mind been cultivated and improved by education, he mig^ 
probably have extended the boundaries of his fevorite science^ 
and attained an eminent rank among mathematicians. 

John Buxton, the grandfather of Jedediah, was vicar of 
Ehoneton in DerbYsbire; his fether. WilUam Buxton. 
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^choolm^ter of the same parish^ and there he was himsetf 
boriiy in 1704. Notwithstanding his father's profession, Je« 
dediah's education was so much neglected, that he was not 
even taught to write ; and with respect to eVery other know- 
ledge tlian that of numbers, he appeared throughout life to 
be as ignorant as a child ten years of age. How he first 
came to know the relative proportions of numbers, and their 
progressive denominations he could not tell ; but to this point 
he applied the whole force of his mind, and upon it his whole 
attention was constantly fixed, so that he frequently took no 
cognizance of external objects, and when he did it was only 
with respect to their numbers. This kind of attention he 
paid equally to what he heard, and to what he saw. If any 
space of time was mentioned, he would soon after say that it 
was so many minutes ; and, if any distance, he would assign 
the number of hair's breadths, though no question were asked, 
nor any calculation expected by the company. By these 
means he greatly increased the power of his memory with 
respect to figures, and stored up in his mind several common 
products, to which he could have immediate recourse, as the 
number of minutes in a year, of hair's breadths in a mUe, and 
many others. When he was once made to comprehend a 
question which was not always done without difficulty and 
time, he began to work with amazing facility after his own 
method, without the use of pen, ink, chalk, or any visible 
sign, and even without understanding the common rules of 
arithmetic as taught in the schools. 

He would stride over a piece of land, or a field, and telJ the 
contents almost as exactly as if it had been measured with the 
chain. In this manner he measured the whole lordship of Klmc- 
ton, of some thousand acres, belonging to Sir John Rhodes, and 
brought him the contents not only in acres, roods, and perches, 
but even in square inches. He then, for his own amusement, 
reduced them to square hair's breadths, computing forty-eight 
to each side of an inch. Such was his memory f that while 
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tt$ol\mg a question^ he could desbt and resume the opera-^ 
tion again where he had left ofF, the next morning, or in s 
week, a month, or several months, and proceed regularly till 
It was completed. His memory would doubtless have been 
equally retentive with respect to other objects, had he attend- 
ed to them with equal diligence ; but his perpetual applica« 
tion to figures prevented the smallest acquisition of any othef 
kind of knowledge. He was sometimes asked, on his return 
from church, whether he remembered the text or any part of 
Ae sermon ; but it never appeared that he brought away one 
sentence, his mind on a closer examination being found to 
have been employed, even during divine service, in his favorite 
operation, either dividing some time or some space into the 
smallest known parts, or resolving some question that had 
been proposed as a test of his abilities. 

Hb method of working was perfectly his own, and by no 
means the shortest or the clearest, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing example : — 

He was required to multiply 456 by 378, which he accom* 
plished as soon as a person in company had produced the 
product in the common way. On being requested to work 
It audibly, that his method might be known, he first multiplied 
456 by 5, which produced 2280, which he again multiplied 
by 20, and found the product 45600, which was the multi- 
plicand multiplied by 100. This product he again multiplied 
by 3, which produced 136800, or 456 x 300. It therefore 
remained to multiply by 78, which he effected by multiply- 
hig 2280, (the product of the multiplicand multiplied by 5,) 
by 15. The product, being 34200 he added to the former^ 
which made a total of 171,000; and to complete the opera- 
tion multiplied 456 by 3, which produced 1368. Having 
added this number to 171^000 he found the product of 456 
X 378 =: 172,368. Thus it appeared that his arithmetic 
Vfzi so completely his own, and that he was so unacquainted 
with the common rules as to multiply^ first by 5 and thea 2CV 
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^ilMBr^s^ by dm additioii of two cyphers ht woid4 M oacf; 
hft^ obtianed the smme result 

A correipoiNtent in the OmikfMH's JMbgaifMie, for Fe* 
bitiary) 1751, {vcl. xxi. p. 6l>) gtyes the followii^ particiikuf 
of tkiB extraordiiMury man :— 

'' I met widi him by accident last sumBiery tnd after henv 
ing of his performances, I first proposed to him the feUowiiif 
random question: in a body wliose three sides are 8d|146;T89 
yardS) 11,641,736 yards, and 54,965 yards, how many enbical 
eighths of an inch i After once naming the several figurae 
distincdy one after another in order to assure himself of the 
severd dimensions, and fix them in his mind, without more 
ado he feH to work among more than a hundred of his feUow* 
li^boul^ers, and after leaving him about five hours on some si^ 
cessary concerns, in which dme I calculated it with the pei^ 
sft my return he told me he was ready: upon which, taking 
oat my pocket book and pencil to note down his answer, he 
asked me which end I would begin at, for he would direct me 
eidier way. I chose the regular method, and to my great 
snrprise, found, that in a line of twenty-«^t figures he nsade 
no hesitauon, nor the least mistake. Many snoh ^uesdotts 
M several other people give him, which he neter fciled to 
sfnswer truly ; yea, he often corrected those who wrought 
widi the pen. What is more astonishing than thi% he wouM 
suffer two people to propose different questions one immedK 
ately after the other, and give each their respective answers 
without the least confusion. 

*' Another person, before several witnessea^ fireposed the 
following questions : — 

** 1. In a field 351 yards long, and 261 yards wide, Ikmt 
nwny acres i After eleven minutes he answered, 18 acres, S 
roods, 68 perches, and 14 remained. 

^ ^. Suppose sound moves 1 142 feet in one second of 
dme, how long then, after the firing of one of the camicma 
at BeifoFd^ may the same be heard at Haughton Park, tahmg 
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At durtfotee at five fliileft i After about • quarter of in hbnt 
fccniplied^ in %8 Aecoiidiy 7 thirds, aftid 6 remiiiieil. 

*^ 8. Admit I set 3584 brocoli plantB in rows, ibiirfeet 
alimder, and die plants aeveti feet apart, in ia rebtangnlm' plofc 
of ground, how much knd wiU Uiese plants take up i I« 
near half an hour he said, 9 aeres, 1 rood, 8f perched. 

^* 4. What diihensions nust I give my joiner to make a cn« 
Ueal com. bin that shall bold me just a quarter of malt Win# 
diester measure ? This question ^tercised all his facultiesj 
mad he dedared it was &e hardest ever proposed to hin^ 
n^hencc it was evident that he never engaged hirasdf about 
die cube root. Though it appealred so difficult, he was ver]f 
diMirous to miswer it before it was too late in die evening, a»i 
after some time, said to himself, * there m&ce nooks in it, but 
he would sift diem out.' Without heeding the talking of the 
ccmipany he sat as one regardless of every thing about him 
except his pot of beer. In about an hour he answered v^ 
ectonrecdy, that it would be a litde more than 251, and not quite 
96 inelies on a side." To the sime gentleman who propose*} 
the preceding quesdons Buiton gave an account of the quan* 
filly of ale which be had drunk at free cost since he waa 
Melve years of age, at the houses of sixty noblemen aiid 
gCBtlemen, and the number of pints which he had received 
from each. The whole amounted to 5,116 pints, or winds, 
m he termed them, because he never used more thaa one j^int 
to a wind, or two to a quart. 

Another correspondent, m the same miscellany, for August, 
1751, (Gent Mag. vol. xxi* p. 347*) fiimidies the fcdlowii&g 
additional particuLars respecting the strength of Buxtou'i 
powers, which are certainly more astonishing than atiy of the 
preceding instances. 

^ I perceive,'* be says, ^ that he has a good notion of the 
sqaave, oblong, trian^^e, and circle. The first question I pro*^ 
poaed was as follows :<s>«*admk a ficAd 4&8 yards long, and S99 
wide^wlwt was Ihe aria f After I had read the figures to Imii 
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distincdy he gave me the true product, lfl2,009 yards, in twi 
mmutes, for I observed by my watch bow long every openK 
tion took him. I then asked him how many acres the same 
field measured. In eleven minutes he told me, 3d acren, 1 
rood, 35 perches, 20 yards and a quarter just. I then pro* 
posed to him^ how many barley corns would reach eight 
miles. In a minute and a half he answered, 1,520,640 barley 
corns. He is the slowest in finding the area of a circle, but 
yet he finds it very near the truth, though he does not use the 
mathematical rules. I asked him how many times a coacb- 
wheel turned round in the distance between London and 
York, allowing it to be 204 miles, and the circumference of 
the wheel six yards. In tliirteen minutes he answered, 59iB40 
times. The next proposition was, If a tub or bin be 346 
inches long, 256 inches wide, and 94 inches deep, how many 
gallons liquid measure, and what corn will it hold ? Answer, 
3^454,464 solid inches, or 1,768,685,568 half qiuirtcrs of solid 
inches, making 12,249)872 gallons liquid measure, ur 12,249 
gallons, 3 quarts, and S4i inches ; or it will hold 191 quarters, 
3 bushels, 3| quarterns, and 34^ inches remainder. Again, 
suppose a canal was to be dug 426 feet long, 263 wide, and 
2 feet deep, how many cubical yards of earth to be removed i 
After pausing a quarter of an hour he answered; 10,373 yards, 
24 feet. 

^^ He will talk freely whil6 he is working his questions, as it 
is no molestation or hindrance to him, though enough to 
confound a penman. He told me, that firom May 17, 1725, 
lillJune 16, following he was drunk, to make use of his own 
expression, with reckoning by his memory, and will never at* 
tempt so much reckoning again for fear of falling into the 
same dilemma, I suppose what he means by being drunk 
was his being so much stupefied with thought as to be inca- 
pable of business. But to proceed farther with this uncom* 
mon man.'-ol was led by curiosity to enquire what question it 
was that caused bis drunkenness ; to which he repUed, in tin 
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iweridg the: foUo\<ring queition :—- In ^OS^deO^OOO^SGO miles,' 
and each, mile reckoned to be cubical^ how many barley cornsj 
vetches^ peas, wheat, oats, rye, beans, lentils, and how many 
hairs, each an inch long, would fill that space, reckoning 
48 hairs in breadth to an inich on the flat, as he found thepi to 
be so. I shall here subjoin his table of measures^ which he 
founded <ni experiment. 

200 barley corns 
300 wheat corns 
512 rye corns 
180 oats 

40 peas 

£5 beans 

80 vetches 
100 lentils 
2304 hairs, an inch long 

^ According to this table he calculated the following result : 
1*4,093,420,936 quarters, 1 bushel, 1 peck, 1 quartern, 3 pints, 
and 5} solid inches of one sort of grain are contained in one 
^lid mile, or 5,451,776,000 yards in a cubical mile, being 
254,000,368,061,056,000 inches in a cubical mile; and, if 
every hair be' an inch long, and 2304 hairs a cubical inch, 
then 586,040,97^^673,024,000 will fill the space of a cubical 
mile ; but if a hair be no longer thitn it is broad, he then 
found that there would be 26 tribes, 129 thousand 966 mil- 
lions of millions, 688 thousand 305 millions, and 152 thou* 
sand hairs to fill the space of a cubical mile. 

" Millions, millions apon millions, tribes, cramps, and so 
on, (for in this manner he enumerates his long series of num- 
bers) are as familiar to him as pounds, shillings, and^f^nce; 
I may say more familiar, for he has seldom more than a week's 
wages before hand. A few days since he set himself a vo- 
luntary task to calculate how much one farthing doubled 140 
limes would amount tOt This he desired me to set down m 
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lliirty-tiiM places of poundt aad •& odd «». ft!., as ibllowst 

je7d^i»58>fi38>0g6,074,907,868^5dl,6»6,99d|6a6|8»l|lO6 
^ dd.f which he reads thus : 

7i5 tribes of tribes 

058 thousand millioDs of mflliona of tribes 

ftS8 miilions of millioos of tribes 

096 thousand millions of tribes 

074 millions of tribes 

907 thousand tribes 

868 tribes 

531 thousand millions of millions 

656 milliont of millions 

995 thousand millions 

638 millions 

851 thousand 

106 pounds, 2 shillingSi and 8 pence. 
<' I shall only mention one diing more with respect to this 
man's memory. When I asked him if he could multiply dus 
immense sum into itself, he said he would undertake it, and 
tke odd fraction likewise if I pleased, but I disuissed faiai 
with the whole numbers. Here then he has to multiply SQ 
figures by 39^ and all by the strength of his memoiy^ without 
having recourse to human assistance, or pen, ink, and paper* 
*^ What a prodigious task must it be to work this by die head 
only, which he certainly did, and after two mondis and a half 
brou^t the following answer, which be read thus : 

527 tribes of tribes of cramps 

015 thous. mill, of mill, of tribes of itrsHnps 

363 mill, of mill, tribes of cramps 

459 thous. mill, tribes of cramps 

557 millions of tribes of cramps 

385 thousand tribes of cramps 

£73 tribes of cramps 

733 dious. mill, of mill, of cramps 

64d miUtoa cf miUions of cramps 

638 thousand millions of cramps 



591 miUMns of cnmpn : 

741 tbouMod cnrmps 

413. ciwfiips < 

998 tribes of ^b^ . 

966 thom^ nuU* of mill, of tribes 

079 tiull- of mill, of tribes 

307 thousand miUions of tribes 

5fi4 millions of tribes 

904 thousand tribes 

361 tribes 

389 thousand mill, of millions 

499 millions of millioQB 

251 thousands of millions 

637 millions 

403 thousand 

836 pounds." 
As this extraordinary man lived in laborious poverty, liia 
life was necessarily uniform and obscure. Time with re* 
spect to him changed nothing but his age ; nor did the sea- 
sons vary his employment, except, that in winter he used a 
flail, and in summer a ling-hook. The most remarkable event 
in his life, perhaps, was his visit to London, in 1 754. Thb 
journey, which he performed on foot, was undertaken for the 
purpose of seeing the king and royal family, who, excepting 
figures, were the only objects of Buxton's curiosity : but as 
they had just removed to Kensington he at last returned dis* 
appointed. He was however introduced to the Royal Society, 
^om he called the volk of the sUty court ; the gentleoMi 
present asked him several questions, to prove his abilities, 
and he gave them such satisfaction, that they dismissed him 
with a handsome present. During his residence in Lomloii 
he was taken to see the play of King Richard III. performed 
at Dniry Lane theatre. It was expected either that the no- 
▼ehy and splendour oi the spectacle would have fixed him 
Hi astonishment, or kept hia imagmatton engaged ; or that his 
passions would in some degree kave been touched by Ae a# 
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tion if he had not perfectly underttood the dialogue/ But 
Jedediah's mind was employed at the play4iou8e ju9t atit was 
in every other place. During the dance he ftit^^his^ktteu. 
tion upon the number of steps ; he declared after a fiiib piece 
of music, that the innumerable' sounds produ<:?ed by Ibe in- 
struments had perplexed him beyond measure, and he attend- 
ed to Garrick himself only to count the words that he utter- 
ed, in which, as he declared, he had perfectly succeeded. 

Buxton returned to the place of his birth, where, if his 
enjoyments were few, they at least appeared equal to his 
wishes. He again applied with cheerfulness to the labour by 
which he subsisted ; he regretted nothing that he left behind 
him in London; and it continued to be his opinion,- that a 
slice of rusty bacon afforded the most delicious repast. In 
this state of serenity, the offspring of content, he passed the 
remainder of his days, and died in 1774, at the age of seven- 
tgr years, leaving several children, none of whom inherited the 
rare talents of their father. 

ACCOUNT OF A COUNTRY BOY, WITH A TALENT FOR 
CALCULATION SIMILAR TO THAT OF THE TWO PRE- 
CEDING SUBJECTS. 

This account is given in a letter from a gentleman at 
Bridport, June 9, 1765. 

I send you an account of a parish apprentice boy I have 
met with, who is now about eleven years of age, can neither 
read nor write, yet has a genius greatly similar to that of the 
famous Jedediah Buxton, of Derbyshire, who, although 
he could neither read nor write, could solve most question^' 
in arithmetic, and many questions in algebra, by a method he- 
had adapted to himself, and wrought by his memory only. I 
put to this boy the following questions, which he answered 
very readily ; and I make no doubt but, as he growa up^ he 
ipll come up tO; if not exceed, Buxton. 
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1 first asked him the amount of the aliquot parts of m 
pound, from a l6lh to a 32d part^ which he answered very 
quickly. I next asked him the amount of 1 to 20 inclusive^ 
in arithmetical progression ; which after a pause of a few mi« 
BUteSy and twirling his thumbs, as is usual for him to do when 
at work, he gave me a true answer. 1 then told him, if he 
would proceed to 50, I would give him sixpence, and if lia 
went on to a 100, I would give him a shilling; he then con*: 
tinned his work to 50, and desired to be excused the remain- 
der till the morning, when he took up the question where he 
left off, and gave me a true answer. I next asked him, if a 
hundred stones were laid in a right line, a yard asunder, and 
the first stone a yard from a basket, how far a man must run 
to fetch them into a basket. He quickly went up to the SOih 
stone, and would have done the remainder if I had pronused 
him more reward. 

He keeps a very good account, by his memory only, what 
he has given him from time to time, which is put into a box 
to be kept for him ; and although it is very often put a penny^ 
or twopence, at a time, or whatever it is, he will tell the day 
every sum was put in, and who gave it him, for two years 
back, and how much is now in the box, though he has not 
aeen his bank told over from the first commencement of it, 

Am. Reg. 1765, p. 8|8. . 

NEGRO CALCULATOR. 

By the report of Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, a pheno* 
menon, equal, if not superior to that prodigy in calcu- 
lation, Jedediah Quxton, has appeared in Maryland, in tho 
person of a black slave ; this is more extraordinary, as it it 
somewhere remarked, that few of the woolly-headed blacks 
can go farther in the art of enumeration than the number ^« 
The man being asked how many seconds a man of seventy 
years, some odd months^ weeks^ and days, had livedo in a 
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vifiute and a half tdd the number. The geiideiiiaii> ater 
iplculaUiig the same by figures, said he was wrong. ^ Stop 
^Miaa/' replied the black, ** you forgot the leap years;*' and 
on including them, the gentleman found the black was pre>- 
dsdy right This aUve is a native of Africa, and could maSk* 
Aer read nor write ; neither could Jedediah Buxton. Th^ 
pwblication of these facts seems to have an end in view, whicl^ 
liowever, will by no means lessen their credit^ when reported- 
vDoctor Riiah, on his own knowledge. 

Am. R^. 1788^ p« SdOu 



U^CBIPTION OF THB EOILING FOUNTAINS IN ICELAND, 
CALLED GEYS.F.RS, AS GIVEN BY SIR GEORGE STEWART 
MACKENZIE, BART. }N HIS TRAVELS IN ICELAND. 

The6B celebrated -fountains are about sixteen miles to the 
oortfa of Skalholt. The hill does not exceed three hundred 
£9et in height, and is separated from the mountain towards the 
west^ by a narrow stripe of flat boggy ground. Crossing this 
bog, and a small river which runs through it, at the east end 
of ; the hiU, the. most wonderful and awful effects of subter- 
raneous heat are exhibited. 

There are several banks of clay, from some of which 
steam arises in different places; and in others there areea- 
vities in which water boils briskly. In a few of these cavi- 
ties the w ater, by being mixed with clay, is thick, and varies 
in colour; but it is chiefly red and grey. Below these banks 
ia a gentle aud uniform slope, composed of matter which, at 
some distant period, has been deposited by springs that no 
longer exist. The strata, or beds thus formed, seemed to 
bave been broken by the shocks of earthquakes, particulariy 
near the great Geyser. Within a space not exceeding a 
Quarter of a mile, (here are numerous orifices in the old in- 
crnstationr, from which boiling water and steam isaoe, with 



'Afferent degreei of fcMrce ; and at tke faortbern extremity k 
ibe great Geyser, suflScieiltly didtingiiishable frotn the others 
by every ciroumstance^obnected with it. On approaching this 
place, it appeared that a mount had been formed of irregular, 
rough-looking depositions, upon th6 ancient regalar strata, 
"wliioseioiigtn has been similar. Hie peif^ettdicullU' heigbt of 
this mmiHt k about seven feet, measured from the tiiglic^ 
fiart'of the surface of the old depositions. On Ae 'lop tif 
this mount is a basin, which we found to extend fifty-^ix feet 
in one direction, and forty-six in another. 

At a quaorter before three o'clock in the afternoon, whea 
v^ vatived on the spot, we found tJie basin full of kot wah 
ter, u litde of which was running over. Having satisfied «ttl* 
curiosity at this time, we went to examine some other placed, 
>ii^nce we saw vapour ascending. Abbve the greal Geys^ 
ftt a short distance, is a large irregular opening, the beaiitiei 
of which it is hardly possible to describe. The water witick 
filled it was as clear as crystal, and perfectly still, thoiigk 
HKeariy H the boiling point. Through it ^e saw white intrus- 
lations foming a variety of figures and cavities, <x> a grealt 
lAtpUi ; and carrying the eye into a vast and dairk abyss, ov^ 
which the crust supporting us formed a dome of no great 
thickness ; a circumstance which, though nbt of itself agree- 
able, contributed much to the effect of this awful scene* 
Near this spot are several holes, from which vapour continor 
ally rises ; and from one of which a rumbling noise proceeds 
•d. This last might probably be taken for what Sir John 
Stanley denominates the roaring Geyser. But as the open* 
tng is not large, the beautiful cavity attempted to be describ- 
ed may have been the seat of that once furious springs 
** One of the most remarkable of these springs/' says Sir 
John, " threw out a great quantity of water, and from its 
continual noise we named it the roaring Geyser, l^e erup- 
tions of this fountain were incessant. The water darted out 
with fury every four or five minutes, and covered a great 
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•pace of ground with the matter it deposited. The jetr wert 
from thirty to forty feet high. They were shivered into the 
finest particles of spray, and surrounded by great clouds of 
ateam. The situation of this spring was eighty yards distant 
from the Geyser, on the rise of the hill.*' 

From the last mentioned circumstance, notwithatandkig 
^e noise produced by the other, we were inclinedtO' think 
that the first cavity described was the one whence theae fvh 
rious jets were thrown. The quantity that rune from k is 
small ; and its perfect stillness at the time we saw it^ fbrmesl 
a striking contrast with Sir John Stanley's description. The 
mass of incrustations which seems to have been formed by 
this spring, was open in several places, and the cavities wers^ 
full of water. It is probable that an earthquake has deranged 
the mechanism of this spring, or that the production of heat 
at the particular spot where it is situate, has ceased to bt 
sttfRciont to produce the striking phenomena it formerly ex* 
llibited. 

Having examined several other cavities^ I returned to the 
Geyser, in order to collect specimens of the incrustations on 
the mount. I selected a fine mass close to the water on the 
brink of the basin, and had not struck manyblows with my 
hammer, when I heard a sound like the distant discharging of 
a piece of ordnance, and the ground shook under me. The 
sound was repeated irregularly and rapidly ; and I had just 
given the alarm to my companions, who were at a little dis- 
tance, when the water, after heaving several times, suddenly 
rose in a large column, accompanied by clouds of steamy 
from the middle of the basin, to the hdght of ten or twelve 
feet. The column seemed us if it bursty and sinking down it 
produced a wave, which caused the water to overflow the ba- 
sin in considerable quantity. The water having reached my 
feet, I was under the necessity of retreating, but I kept my 
eye fixed on what was going on. After the first propulsion, 
the water was thrown up again to tlic height of about fiftees 
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ffeet There was 'now a succeMibn of jets, to the number of 
e^hteen, none of whidb appeared to me to exceed fifty feet 
IB height ; they lasted about five minutes. Though the wind 
Uew strongly^ yet (he clouds of vapour were so dense, that 
after the first two jets, I could only see the highest part of the 
spn^yand aome of it that was occasionally thrown out side- 
ways* jAfier the last jet, which was the most furious, the 
water suddenly left the basin, and sunk into a pipe in. the 
centre. . The heat of the bottom of the baSin made it dipy, 
and the wind blew aside the vapour almost immediately after 
the spouting ceased. We lost no time in entering the basin 
to examine the pipe, into which the water had junk about ten 
feet, and appeared to be rising slowly. The diameter of the 
pipe, or rather pit, is ten feet, but near the top it widens to 
^teen feet. The perpendicular depth of the basin is three 
feet; and that of the pipe somewhat more than sixty feet, 
though there may be some inaccessible hollows which extend 
to a much greater depth. Afl^r the water had descended into 
the pipe, there was no appearance of any vapour issuing from 
it, till it had reached the mouth, when a little was visible. 
Even when the basin was full, the quantity of vapour was 
fer from being so great as might have been expected to pro- 
ceed from so large a surface of hot water. At five minutes 
before six o'clock it boiled a little, and continued to do so at 
internals. Having thrown a stone into the water while it was 
perfectly still, we observed that an ebullition immediately took 
place, and continued till the stone reached the bottom. All 
the party having provided themselves with large stones, threw 
them into the pipe, oa a signal, when the water was still. 
When the stones were thrown in, a violent ebullition instant- 
ly followed; and this escape of steam, on agitation, may 
serve to assist a theory of the phenomenon.^ 

At twenty-nine minutes past six o'clock the pipe was full ; 
and the water being within reach, its temperature was found 
to b^ ecv*. At twenty minutes before sev^n we looked into 
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the basin, and it wm then hardly one-fDiirth foil. The waltf 
was gently moved ; and in some litde hollows at the •bottom 
of the 1>asin it had the appearance of ebbing and 'flowing. 
About fire minutes aiAeri while we were collecting specimens 
on the -edge of the basin^ and expecting nothing, direejeta 
look piaoe, none cft which exceeded thirty feet in height.' In 
the saaote manner^ at a quarter past eight o'clock/ jets mm 
tiirown up repeatedly during the space of thv^e nuMitea^ one 
4»f which was above forty feet high. After these- casoal jets 
the water did not sink> but remained in about three4b«rtbs of 
the basin. Sir John Stanley nventions his having been SM^ 
^sed by similar unexpected jets ; and we must take this op- 
portunity of advising travellers, who may wish to see tkte 
Geyser, not to be rash in going into the basin while the w%* 
ter is rising, as an opportunity of safely gratifying their ciui^ 
osity will always occur immediately after every great exertidib 
of the fountain. 

We jNtched our tent at the distance of about one faundrat 
yards from the Geyser, and having arranged matters so that-! 
regular watch might be kept during the mght, I went to my 
station at eleven o'clock, and my companions lay down to 
sleep. About ten minutes before twelve, I .heard subtet^> 
raneous discharges, and waked my friends. The water in the 
basin was greatly agitated, and flowed over, but there was no 
jet. The same occurred at half past two. At five mihutes 
past four; on Saturday morning, an alarm was given by Mr. 
Bright. As I lay next the door of the tent, I instantly drevit 
aside the canvas, when at a distance of little more than fifty 
yards, a most extraordinary and magnificent appearance pre^ 
sented itself. From a place we had not before noticed, we 
saw water thrown up, and steam issuing with a tremendous 
noise. There was little water ; but the force with which the 
steam escaped, produced a white column of spniy and vapour 
at least sixty feet high. We enjoyed this astonishing and 
beautiful sight till seven o'clocki when it gradually diaappear* 



tA. This, foiiiitaiti we immediately conjectured to be what 
bMbeen oaiied, by Sir John Stanley^ the: New Geyeer. 

We were oocupied this morning in examining the eaviront 
of the Geysers, and at every step received soaie new gratifi* 
cation. Following the channel which baa been fbrmed bjf 
tbe water escaping from* the great basin during the eruptionii 
we found some beautiful and delicate petrifactions. The 
leaves- of birch and willow were seen converted into while 
alone/ and* in the most: perfeot state of preservation, every 
minute fibre being entire. Grass and rushes were in the same 
almte> and also masses of peal. In order to preserve specie 
mens so rare and elegant, we brought away large masses and 
broke them up after our return to Britain; by which means 
we have formed very rich collections ; though many fine spe^ 
cimens were destroyed in carrying them to Reikiavik. On 
the outside of the mouth of the Geyser, the depositions, ow^* 
ing to the splashing of the water, are rough, and have been 
jnstly compared to cauliflowers* They are of a yellOMOsh 
bfoun colour, and are arranged round the nrM)unt somewhet^ 
like a circular flight of steps. The inside of the basin b. 
comparatively smooth ; and the matter forming it more con> 
pact and dense than the circular crust ; and when polished is 
not devoid of beauty, being of a grey colour, mottled vCith 
black and white spots and streaks. The white incrustations 
formed by the water of the beautiful cavity before described^ 
had taken a very curious form at the edge of the water, very 
much resembling the capital of a Gothic column. We were 
so rapacious here, that we did not leave a single specimen 
which we could reach ; and even scalded our fingers in our 
eagerness to obtain them. We found the process of petri- ^ 
Miction in all its stages ; and procured some specimens in 
which the grass was yet alive and fresh, while the deposition 
of the sUicious matter was going on around it. These were 
Ibund in places: at a^ttle distance from the cavity, where the 
weter maning fronn it had become cold. 
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About a hmidred ywris from the great Geyter towiids flie 
north, b the cleft where the disruption ahready mentioned htd 
taken place, and which had probably been formed by an 
earthquake, are banks of clay, in which there are several small 
basins full of boiling mud. The mud is thin, and tastes 
strongly of sulphate of alumina, of which we observed nai^ 
films attached to the clay, which seems to have been forced 
np from below, through fissures in the ancient incrustations. 
The clay contains also iron pyrites ; the decompoMtion of 
which has given it very rich colours. Almost directly above 
' this place, under die rock at the top of the hill, are several 
orifices, from which steam rushes, as there are some sl^t 
appearances of sulphur. Almost the whole of this side of 
the hill is composed of incrustations and clay. 

The depositions of the present and former springs are vi- 
sible to a great extent, about half a mile in every direction ; 
and from their great thickness in many places, it is probable 
that they are spread under the surface now covered with grass 
and water, to a very considerable distance. About half a 
fnile up the rivulet, in the direction of Haukardal, where 
there is a church, another hot spring appears, which deposits 
silicious matter. From thence we obtained one of the most 
curious specimens we collected ; it almost perfecdy resem- 
bles opal. Tlie situation of this spring is mentioned to shew 
the probability that the extent of the matter, which may for 
ages !:ave been collecting, is very great; and its depth, from 
what is seen in the cleft near the Geyser, where it is visible 
to tlie thickness of ten or twelve feet, is probably also very 
considerable. 

However strongly the feelings excited by the productions 
of the springs, and by the appearance of the surrounding 
country, were impressed upon us, we often turned anxiously 
towards the Geysers, longing for a repetition of their womj^r- 
ful operations. To them all our wishes and hopes were direct- 
ed ; and we felt as if our eyes could never tire of beholding^ 
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nor our minds weary of contemplating them* The descrip* 
tions we I^ad read^ and the ideas we had formed of their grarh 
deur, were all lost in the amazement excited on their being 
actually before us ; and, though we may perhaps nose their 
attributes in the estimation of the reader, we are satisfied that 
we cannot convey the slightest idea of the mingled raptures 
of wonder, admiration, and terror, with which our breasts 
were filled ; nor do we fear that any conception which may 
arise of the astonishing effect of the Geysers, will leave the 
traveller disappointed, who trusts himself to the tempestuous 
ocean, and braves fatigue, in order to visit what must be reck- 
oned among the greatest wonders of the world. 

After yielding a little to impatience, we were gratified by 
symptoms of commotion in the great Geyser. At three 
minutes before two o'clock, we again heard subterraneous 
discharges, and the water flowed over the edge of the basin; 
but no jet took place. The same happened at twenty-five 
minutes past five o'clock, and at five minutes before seven. 
At thirty-five minutes past eight it boiled over again, and im*- 
mediately the new Geyser began to play, and continued till a 
quarter past nine. This Geyser gives no warning before it 
spouts, and it is therefore necessary to be cautious in looking 
.down the pipe, unless it is known what time has elapsed since 
the preceding jet. While the spray and vapour are rushing 
out, one may approach with perfect safety, and stand quite 
close to the very brink of the pipe on the windward side. 
The pipe is nine feet in diameter, not perfectly round, and 
rough and uneven within. 

Having been busily engaged in packing our specimens, 
and being somewhat tired, we went to sleep a little earlier 
than usual. We lay with our clothes on, separated from the 
ground by sheep-skins and a rug, in order that we might start 
up at a moment's notice. Mr. Fell and Mr. Flood had left 
us to return to Reikiavik ; and we had soon cause to regret 
that they had departed before the next eruptjion of the great 
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Geyser took place. On lying down we could not skep aiojrt 
than a minute or two at a time ; our anxiety causing ua often 
to raise our heads to listen. At last the joyful sound s^uck 
our ears^ and we started up with a shout, at the same moment 
when our guides, who were sleeping in their Iceland tent at a 
short distance opposite to us, jumped up i^ their shirts, and 
haUooed to us. In an instant we were within sight of the 
Geyser ; the discharges continuing, being more frequent and 
louder than before, and resembling the distant firing of artil- 
lery from a ship at sea. This happened at h^)f past eleven 
o'clock ; at which time, though the sky was cloudy, tha tight 
was more than sufficient for shewing the Geyser ; but it was 
of that degree of faintness which rendered a gloomy country 
still more dismal. Such a midnight scene as was now before 
us, can seldom be witnessed. Here description fails alto- 
gether. The Geyser did not disappoint us, and- seemed as if 
it was exerting itself to exhibit all its glory on the eve of our 
departure. It raged furiously, and threw up a succession of 
magnificent jets, the highest of which was at least ninety feet. 
At this time the sketch from which the engraving is made was 
taken ; but no drawing, no eqgraving, can possibly convey 
any idea of tiie noise aqd velocity of the jets, nor of i\i» 
swift rolling of the clouds of vapour, which wc^ei hurled on* 
over another, with amazing rapidity, 

AfttT this great exertion, the water, as beforci sunk into the 
pipe, leaving the basin cn\pty. At seven minutes before 
seven o'clock on Sunday morning, tlie Geyser boiled over; 
and aguin at twenty minutes past nine ; and this was the last 
time wc saw it iu motion. In Olasson's and Paulson's Tra- 
vels we have a description of the Geyser, in wliich the height 
of the jet is stated at three hundred and sixty feet. This, 
making every allowance for deception, is certainly an exa§- 
' geration, since, in subsequent observations made at distant 
periods, we find a striking uniformity. The lieigbts observed 
at the time Sir Joseph Banks visited Iceland in the year 1779| 
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are stateH by Von Troil, tb hiave becA from six to ninety-two 
feet. Sir Jdhii Stanley mentioned the highest jet to have 
been ninety-six feet. He visited the Geyser in the year 1789. 
I have stated the heights as taryihg from ten to at least nine^ 
ty feet. From these observations it appears that the great 
Geyser has not failed in magnificence after the Idpse of thirty- 
eight years. Sir John Stanley mentions that die jets rose 
oiit of the basin, they reflected by their density the hlost 
brilliant blu^; and that in certain shades the colour wds 
green. We did not observe 3tny thing of this kind, which 
|>robably depended on the position of the Spectator, itnd thd 
brightness of the sun, ^hich scarcely shone while we were 
fiear the springs. 

At ihirty-t\^o minutes past nine the new Geyser began iti 
operatibns by throwing the water out of the f^ipe, at three or 
four shoh jets, and dien soihe longer ones.. As soon as th6 
bulk of the "^ater was thrown out the steam rushed up with 
amazing force, and a loud thundering noise, tossing the water 
frequently to a height of at least seventy feet. So very great 
was the force of the steshn, that aldiough a brisk gde of wind 
was blowing against it, the column of vapour remained as 
j^rpendicular as it is represented in the engraving. It pro- 
ceeded in this magnificent phy for more than half ani hour, 
during which time we had an opportunity, of taking a correct 
sketch of this beautiful fountain. A l^ht shower fell from 
the vapour, which has been attempted 'to be- expreseed ; but 
the imitation is very far short of tfa6 fine effect it produced. 
Sir John Stanley saw it throw up water to the height of one 
huiidred and thirty-two fdet. When stones are dropped into 
die pipe while the stfeaid i^ ruling out, they are immediate- 
ly thrown up, and are commonly broken into fragments, some 
of which are projected to an 'astonishing height. 

This Geyfe^, we were told, had formerly been a compa- 
ratively inkigdiflcant spring, like many which we' saw round. 
There iam.bisin round the pipe, but diere are some remains 
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of incroBtations on its brinks similar to those round several 
of the smaller springs. The water constantly boils violent-' 
Ijy about twenty feet below the mouth of the pipe ; but no 
subterraneous discharges take place to announce its opera* 
tions; and this circumstance seems to render a different 
theory from that of the great Geyser necessary for explaining 
the phenomena. 

This Geyser seems to have undergone a considerable 
change since the time of the expedition to Iceland, under- 
taken by Sir John Stanley. ** Its pipe/* says Sir John, ^ ii 
formed with equal regularity as that of the great Geyser, and 
is six feet ten inches in diameter. It does not open into a 
basin, but it is nearly surrounded by a rim, or a wall two feet 
high. After each eruption die pipe is emptied, and the wa- 
ter returns gradually into it, as into that of the old Geyser. 
During three hours nearly that the pipe is filling, the partial 
eruptions happen seldom, and do not rise very high ; but the 
water boils the whole time, and often with great violence." 
Sir John further informs us in a note, that before the month 
of June, 17899 the year he visited Iceland, this spring had 
not played with any great degree of violence, at least for a 
considerable time. Indeed, the formation of the pipe will 
not allow us to suppose that its eruptions had at no former 
period been violent. But in the month of June, this quarter 
of Iceland had suffered some very severe shocks of an earth- 
quake ; and it is not unlikely that many of the cavities com- 
municating with the bottom of the pipe had been enlarged, 
and new sources of water opened into them. Our author 
also says, that the eruptions of the new Geyser resembled 
those of the great one, consisting of several jets succeeding 
each other rapidly. 

It will be seen from the theory I have formed of the phe- 
nomena, that the change has been occasioned by the supply 
of water to the pipe having become less, while the great re- 
servoir of water, subject to occasional and sudden increase of . 
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beat, remains the same. Each spring seems to have its own 
reservoirs, and its own mechanism;distinct from the others. 

There is a small Geyser about one hundred yards from the 
new one, as it wa3 called by Sir John Stanley, the pheno-? 
mena of which are scarcely worthy of being descried, as 
after viewing the great Geyser, there is nothing wonderful in 
them. The description, however, serves to shew what a 
singular range of cavities and pipes must exist under a small 
extent of surface, in order 16 produce the extraordinary effects 
which have been detailed. 

The account of Mr. Hooker, who visited Iceland in the 
summer of I8O99 seems to prove that the waters of these ex- 
traordinary springs are sometimes discharged to a much 
greater height than they were seen to rise by Sir Joseph 
Banks, Sir John Stanley, and Sir George Mackenzie. 

** My tent," says this traveller, " had been pitched at the 
distance of three or four hundred yards from the Geyser, 
near a pipe or crater of considerable dimensions, in which I 
had hitherto observed nothing extraordinary. While I was 
employed, however, in examining some plants which I had 
gathered, I was surprised by a tremendously loud and rush- 
ing noise, like that arising from the fall of a great cascade 
immediately at my feet. On putting aside the canvas of my 
tent, I saw within a hundred yards of me a column of water 
rising perpendicularly into the air, from the place just men- 
tioned, to a vast height ; but what this height might be, I wais 
so overpowered by my feelings, that I did not for some time 
think of endeavouring to ascertain. In my first impulse I 
hastened only to look for my portfolio, that I might at least 
attempt to represent upon paper what no words could possi- 
bly give an adequate idea of; but in this I found myself 
nearly as much at a loss as if I had taken my pen for the 
purpose of describing it, and I was obliged to satisfy myself 
with little more than the outline and proportional dimensions 
^f this most magnificent fountain. There was; however. 
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fufficient thna tJloWed me to intke obseryatiiVtii ; for during 
the tptce of m hour and m hdf, in unintemipted colunm of 
wntcr was conlinuallj spouted ont to the deratkni of one 
Imndnd and fifty feet^ with but little yfirittion> and in a body 
ef sof wl»eu feet ki its widest diameler ; and dm was thrown 
op widi aueh kn^t and rapidity^ that die column oontimied 
to aeerly the very smmnit aa compact in body, and as regular 
in width and shape as when it first isiMied from die pipe ; a 
few feet only of the upper part hireaking into spray, which 
was forced by a light wind on one side, so as to fell upon die 
ground at the distance of some paces from the aperture. The 
breeae also at times carried the inuneme voltunes of steam 
tiiat accompaoned the eruptioo to one side of the cohttm of 
Water, which was thus left open to full Tiew, and we Coidd 
clearly tee ils base partly sarromded by foam, Caused by tfie 
cirfumn stridung against a projecting piece of rock near the 
mouth of the crater ; but thence to the uppet part nothing 
broke the regularly perpendicular Kne of the sides of die 
water-spout, and the sun shining upon it rendered it in some 
points of view of a dazzling brightness. Standing with turn 
backs to the sun, and looking into the mouth of the pipe we 
enjoyed a s^ht of the most brilhant assemUa^ of aH tte 
colours of the rainbow, caused by the decomposition of the 
solar rays passing through the shower of drops that i^s fal- 
ling between us and the crater. Stones of the largest aiiae 
diat I could find, and great masses of the silicious rock iH^iich 
we threw into the crater were instandy ejected by the force 
of the water ; and though the latter were so sotid as to i^ 
•quire very hard blows from a large hammer, when I wanted 
to procure specimens, they were nevertheless, by the vio- 
lence of the explosion, shivered into small pieces, and car- 
ried up with amazing rapidity to the full height of, wid fire- 
quentiy higher than the summit of the spout. One piece of 
a light porous stone was cast at least twice as high as the 
water, and falling in the direction of the column was met by 



ity and a second time forced up to a great height in the air. 
The springy after having continued ^6r an hour and a half 
spouting its waters in so lofty a column^ and with su.ch amaz- 
ing force^ «xperieac«d an «¥ide9t diminutioi^ in ih atjrei^th ; 
«id during the space of tlie aucoe^diqg httf konw, ^ hmfjut 
Qf tWqp^^t ywM.hom ^en^ to fi% fi^^t; tib» fovntan 
graduAl^ becQONbg more «Bd moye c^hMM^d^ ^nd s4Hn^ 
tmm i^maiiibg stiU foe a few mmitimi ^J^ ^»kkk ik t^tim 
f#ebly caised ks waters Iq the kmghl of oot mov« tibw (r^m 
two to ten feet ; tiU at the expiialaon oi two howra md a Mf 
from the conuaaeacement of the etuptioiv it ceiled to. fdafyv 
;uul the wator aunic into the pipe to diQ dejptb of twenty feel^ 
and tliere continued to bpil for some time. 

** It was my qustom/' aa^a die same writer, ^ during mj 
stay in this place, to cook n^y provisions in one or othet of 
the boiling spidngs. Acoordingly a quarter oi a sheep was 
put into the Geyser, and Jacob, (Mx. Hooker's senRUit,) was 
left to watch it, holding it fastened to a piece of cord, so that, 
as. often as it was throw^n out by the force of the water, which 
very frpquently happened, he might readily drag it in agaiiib 
The poor fellow, unacquainted with the native of these 
springs, was a good deal surprised, when he thought the meat 
nearly cooked suiQciently, to observe the water in an instant 
sink down and entirely disappear. We were therefore oblig- 
ed to have recourse to another spring, and found, that in all 
it required twenty minutes to perform* the operation properly. 
It must be re^iembered, however, that die quarter of an Ice- 
landic sheep is very snudl, perhaps, not weighing more than 
six pounds, and nioreover extremely lean. I do not appre- 
hend that longer time would have been necessary to cook it 
in an. English kitchen. The hot springs of Iceland, at least 
such of their waters as are exposed to the air, are never at a 
peater heat ttwm £1^ of Fahrenheit" 
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BOILING FOUNTAINS 

IN THE ISLAND OF ST. MICHAEL. 

Neaklt ten leagues north-east from Ponta Delgada, in 
the principal town in the island of St. Michael, one of 
the Azores, there is situated a small village, called the 
Furnace, or Caruis, in a spacious valley, which is surrounded 
by high mountains : towards the south-east end of this valley 
there is a small elevation, called the Chalieras, or Boilers ; 
this elevation, which may be nearly a quarter of a mile square, 
consists of a number of hillocks, around which the action of 
fire is every where evident ; in confirmation of which, is dis- 
covered a variety of strata, pyrites, lava, pumice, marie, and 
clay, of different colours, ochre, iron ore^ and calcareous 
earth, mixed with alum and sulphur. 

In this spot a number of boiling fountains are met 
with ; many of them warm, and others mineral springs. The 
hot waters form several streams, and some of these are of 
considerable depth. In their course they bubble, smoke, and 
emit sulphureous steanis, so that in a calm day the vapour is 
seen ascending in curling volumes to a great height. The 
largest of these boiling fountains, called the Caldeira, is about 
twenty-five to thirty feet in diameter, and, according to the 
prejudice of the country people, who never sounded it pro- 
perly, or perhaps never at all, it is said to have no bottom. 
The water is scalding hot, and in a constant state of ebulli- 
tion, continually emitting a vapour highly sulphureous, and 
smelling much like burnt gunpowder. It deposits a clayey 
sediment of a light blue colour : to the taste it communicates 
an acescent pungency. 

At a few yards distance, behind a ridge of lava, there is 
another boiling fountain, situated in a cavity at the bottom of 
a projecting rock, emphatically called the Forga, or Forge. 
This fountain is second in size, and its surface is seldom vi- 
sible, being concealed by a very dense sulphureous vapour. 
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It boils with great violence, and emits a loud blowing inter« 
rupted noise, throwing up, at the same tinie, great quantities 
of fine glutinous blue clay, mixed with vapour, which is scat- 
tered to a distance, and is observed to incrust the rock and 
other neighbouring objects. 

At a distance, the noise of these boiling fountains fe'sem* 
bles the sound of kettle-drums. Those described are thtt 
largest two, but there are many others, and vapour issues out 
in many places from the crevices of the rocks and banks. la 
lome places, where it is scarcely perceptible, the noi'se of 
boiling water, on approaching the ear to the fissure, may ba^ 
distinctly heard. In other places the water is squirted out at 
intervals, and actually scalds those who unwarily go too near 
them. In many places so hot is even the ground, that it can* 
not be stood upon without inconvenience and pain: it is also 
every where covered with crude sulphur, and a piece of bright 
silver, on being exposed to the air, is immediately changed to 
a gold colour. But the temperature of these fountains is 
not all of the same high degree ; some of them zre of a mo^r 
derate heat, and others are quite cold. 

It is common for the country people to place their culinary 
utensils over the hot fountains, or upon some of the steaming 
crevices, and thus they save the expense of fuel in preparing 
their victuals. Experience has even taught tlie cattle to ap- 
proach this place, and clear themselves of vermin, by stand- 
ing on the hillocks amid the sulphureous steam. 

Duncan's Med. Comment s^ 1791, a'wi 
Gmirlay's Nat. Hist, of Madeiray 18U. 

BOILING PIT NEAR GLASGOW. 

• November 8, 1763. Near Glasgow, in Scotland, is a coal 
pit, which has been burning under ground for some years, and 
near it is an old pit full of water, which, by the force of the 
fire, boils like a cauldron. Into this boiling pit a man fell, 
in the darkness of the night, and when found by his friends 
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the nett moffting, was so boiled, that on taking him out, hU 
flesh fell From his bones. [J/w. Reg. 1763, p. 110. 

ACCOUNT OF ELIZABETH WOODCOCK, and hbk 

REMAKKABLfi DELIYEKANCE, AFTER BEING BURIED 
IN SNOW EIGHT DAYS AND SIGHT NIGHTS. 

In the temperate climate of England we may justly boast 
KH exemption from most of those natural calamities 
which many other regions of the globe are frequently and 
terely visited. No earthquakes, hurricanes, or Yolcanoe^ 
overthrow our cities and lay w^ste our fields ; no aeas of 
burning sands inundate our smiling plains ; no armies of hN 
ousts frustrate the toil of the husbandman; and no Aexf 
sirocco renders the air unfit for respiration^ Neither piestH 
lence nor fiimine sweeps ofi* our population, and we suffer 
little inconvenience from extremes of heat or cold. Owklf 
to this happy situation, such accidents as that recorded in dit 
£idk>wing pages, are fortunately of very rare occurrence. 

Elizabeth Woodcock, aged forty-two years, went on hora^* 
back from Impii^ton, where she resided, to Cambridge, on 
Saturday, being market-day, the €d of Februaff , 1 799* On 
ber return home in the evening, between six and seven o'clock^ 
being about half a mile from her own house, her horse start* 
ed at a sudden light, which proceeded, most probably, from m 
luminous meteor, a phenomfenon which, at this season of tlva 
year, is hot uncommon. She was herself struck with the 
light, and exclaimed, " Good God! what can this be!" It 
was a very inclement stormy night ; a bleak wind blew bois- 
terously from the north-east. The ground was covered by 
the great quantities of snow that had fallen during the day^ 
yet it was not spread uniformly over the surface. The deep* 
est ditches were many of them completely filled up, whilst in 
the open fields there was but a thin covering ; but in the roadt 
and lanes, and many narrow ai\d enclosed parts, it had accu* 
mulated to a considerable depth^ no where yet so as to rwder 
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(he wajs impassable, but sUlI enough to retard and impede the 
traveller. * The horse, upon hb starting, ran backward, and 
approached the brink of a ditch, which the poor woman 
jrecoUected, and, fearing lest the animal in his fright should 
plunge into it, very prudently dismounted with all expedition. 
Her intention was to walk, and lead the horse home ; but he 
started again, and broke from her. She repeated her attempt 
to take hold of the bridle ; when the horse, still under the im- 
pression of fear, turned suddenly out of the road, and direct^ 
ed his steps to the right, over the common field. She fol* 
. lowed, in hopes of quickly overtaking him, but, unfor- 
tunately, lost one of her shoes in the snow. She was al- 
ready wearied with the exertion she had made, and besides, 
had a heavy basket on her arm, containing several articles of 
domestic consumption, which she had brought from market. 
By these means her pursuit of the horse was greatly impeded ; 
she however persisted, and followed him through an opening 
in a hedge, a little beyond which she overtook him (about a ^ 
quarter of a mile from the place where she alighted,) and^ 
taking hold of the bridle, made another attempt to lead him 
home. But she had not retraced her steps farther than a 
thicket, which lies contiguous to the said hedge, when die 
found herself so much fatigued and exhausted, and her haod$ 
and feet, particularly her left foot, which was without a shoe, sp 
very much benumbed, that she was unable to proceed farther. 
Sitting down then upon the ground in this state, and letting 
go the bridle, " Tinker," she said, calling the horse by his 
name, '' I am too much tired to go any farther, you must go 
home without me !" The ground on which she sat was upon 
a level with the common field, close under the thicket on the 
south west. She well knew the situation of it, and what was 
its distance from and bearing with respect to her own house. 
There was then but a small quantity of snow diifted near her; 
but it was beginning to accumulate, and did actually accumu- 
late so rapidly, tliat, when Chesterton bell rang at eight 
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transmitted the light. When she put out her handkerchilf 
she broke it ; in consequence of which the external air being 
admitted^ she felt herself very cold. On the second morning 
it was again closed up in a similar manner, and continued so 
till the third day, after which time it remained open. She 
perfectly distinguished the alterations of day and night ; heard 
the bells of her own and some of the neighbouring villagesi 
several different times, particularly that of Chesterton, which 
rings every night at eight o^clock, and four in the mornings 
during the winter half of the year^ Sundays excepted, and is 
at the distance of nearly two miles from the place where she 
sUt. She was sensible of the living scene around her, fre«> 
quently noticing the sound of carriages upon the road, the 
tiatural cries of animals, such as the bleating of sheep and 
iambs, and the barking of dogs. One day she overheard a 
conversation carried on by two gypsies, relative to an ass which 
tfaey*had lost. She afterwards specified, it was not their 
4w8es, in general terms, that they were talking about, but 
scane particular one ; • and her precision in this respect has 
been confirmed by the acknowledgment of the gypsies them- 
selves. She recollected having pulled out her snuff-box and 
taken two pinches of snuff, but, what is very strange, she felt 
'so little gratification from it, that she never repeated it. A 
common observer would have imagined the irritation arising . 
'from the snuff would have been peculiarly grateful to her, 
and that, being deprived of all other comforts, she would 
have solaced herself with those which the box afforded, till 
•the contents of it were exhausted. Possibly, however, the 
coH she endured might have so far blunted her powers of 
sensation that the snuff no longer retained its stimulus. At 
another time, finding her left hand beginning to swell, in con- 
sequence of her reclining, for a considerable time, on that 
arm, she took two rings, the tokens of her nuptial vows twice 
pledged, from her finger, and put them, together with a little 
money which she had in her pockety into a small box^ sensi- 
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bljf judging that, should she not be found alive, the ringa and 
money, being thus deposited, were less likely to be overlooks 
ed by tl.o discoverers of her breathless corpse. She fre- 
quently shouted out, in hopes that her vociferations reaching 
the ears of any that chanced to pass that way, they might be 
drawn to the spot where she was. But the snow so far pre* 
vented the transmission of her voice, that no one heard her* 
The gypsies^ who passed nearer to her than any other per* 
sons, were not sensible of any sound proceeding from her 
snow-formed cavern, though she particularly endeavoured to 
attract their attention. 

When the period of her seclusion approached to a ter« 
mination, and a thaw took place on the Friday after the 
commencement of her misfortunes, she felt uncommonly 
faint and languid ; her clothes were wet quite through by the 
melted snow ; the aperture before mentioned became consi* 
derably enlarged, and tempted her to make an effort to re* 
lease herself; but, alas! it was a vain attempt; her strength 
was too umch impaired ; her feet and legs were no longer 
obedient to her w ill, and her clothes were become very much 
heavier by the water which they had imbibed. Mow, for 
die first time, she began to despair of ever being discovered 
or taken out alive ; and she declared that, all things consi- 
dered, she could not have survived a continuation of her suf- 
ferings for the space of twenty-four hours longer. It wai 
now that the morning of her emancipation was arrived, her 
sufferings increased ; she sat with one of her hands spread 
over her face, and fetched tlie deepest sighs ; her breath was 
short and difficult, and symptoms of approaching dissolution 
becalne every hour more alarming. 

On Sunday, the 10th of February, a young farmery whose 
name is Joseph Muncey^ in his way home from Cambridge, 
about half past twelve o'clock, crossed over the open field, and 
passed very near the spot ^here the woman was. A (Coloured 
handkerchief^ hanging upon the tops of the twigs, where it 
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W8S before said she had suspended it^ caught his e3re ; fa» 
walked up to the place, and espied an opening in the snow. 
It was the very aperture which led to the prisoner's apart- 
Aebty and which was sniBcientlj large to aiford the woman 
tfpace enough to move herself about three or four inches m 
ay direction^bttt not to stand upri^t, being only about throe 
f^t and a half in height, and about two in llie broadest pait. 
H« beard a sound issue from it, nmilar to that of a person 
braadutig hard and with difficulty. He looked in, and saw 
a female figure, whom he recognized at once to be the iden^ 
Ifeal woman who had been so long missing.* He cUd not 
i^peak to her, but, seeing another young farmer and the idiq>« 
herd at a little ^^tance, be communicated to diem the dia« . 
covery he had made, upon which, though they scarcely gave 
any credit to his report, ihey went with him to the spet. The 
shepherd called out, " Are you there, 'ElizatoethWoodcockf 
She rephed, in a faint and feeble accent, ^* Dear John Stitill^^ 
I know your voice ; for God's sake help me out of ^Ai$ 
place r JEvery effort was immediately made to comply Witli 
her request. Stittle made his way through the snow till ha 
was able to reach her; sbe eagerly grasped his band, ttnd 
implored him n'ot to leave her. '^ I have been here a long 
tune," she observed. " Yes," answered the man, " ever 
since Saturday." *' Aye, Saturday week," Ae replied ; *' I 
have heard the bells go, two Sundays for church." Anob* 
servation which demonstrably proves how well apprized she 
was of the duration of her confinement. 

Mr. Muncey and Mr. Merrington, junior, during this ^OB* 
versation, were gone to the village to inform the husband, and 
to procure proper means for conveying her home. They 
quickly returned, in company with her husband, some of tbt 
neighbours, and the elder Mr. MerringtoU; who brought widk 
him his. horse and chaise-cart, blankets to wrap her in, IMd 
tome refreshment, which he took it for granted she would 
■tand in peculiar need of. ' The 'snow being a little mom 
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cleaned away, Mr. M. went up to her, and upon her entreaiyy 
gave her a piece of biscuit and a small quantity of brandy, 
from both of which she foun^ herself greatly recruited^. Ab. 
he took her up to put her into the chaise^ the stocking of the 
left leg, adhering^ to the ground, came off. She fainted iii» 
his arms, notwithstanding he moved her with all the caution 
in his power. Put nature was very much exhausted.; and 
the motion, added to the impression which the sight of her 
husband and neighbours made upon her, was too much for 
her strength and spirits. The fit, however, was but of short 
continuance ; and when she recovered, he laid her gently in* 
the carriage, covered her well over with the blankets, and;: 
conveyed her, without delay or interruption^ to her own 
house. 

When the horse came home, her husband and anotherper-' 
son set out on the road with a lantern, and went quite to CaniH 
bij^dge, where they only learnt that she left the inn at six that, 
evening. They explored the road afresh that night, and for 
four succeeding dayn, and in vain searched the huts of the 
gypsies, who, as they suspected, might have robbed and. 
murdered her, till she was unexpectedly discovered in the 
manner already mentioned. 

Mr. Okes, a surgeon, first saw her in the cart, as she wag 
removing home. She spoke to him with a voice tolerably 
strong, but rather hoarse ; her hands aiid arms were sodden, 
but not very cold, though her legs and feet were, and the lat- 
ter, in a great measure, mortified. She was immediately put 
to bed, and weak broth given her occasionally. From tha 
time of her being lost she had eaten only snow, and believed 
fhe had not slept till Friday the 8th; her only evacuation was 
a little water. The hurry of spirits, occasioned by too many 
visitors, rendered her feverish ; and her feet were found to be 
completely mortified^ from being frost-bitten before she wai 
covered with snow. She was so disturbed with company 
that Mr. Okes had little hop^ of her recovery. He ordered 
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a clyster of mutton broth^ which greatly relieved her, some 
saline mixture, with antimonial wine and strong decoction of 
barky and three grains of opium in the course of a day. He 
opened the vesications oil her feet, and continued the use of 
brandy as at first ; clysters, opium, and bark, being continued 
with port wine. The cold had extended its violent effects 
from the end of the toes to the middle of the instep, includ- 
ing more than an inch above the heels, and all the bottom of 
the feet, which were mortified, and were poulticed with stale 
beer and oatmeal boiled together. Inward cold, as she call- ' 
ed it, affected her, and she desired the cataplasms might jt^ 
renewed as often as possible, and very warm. The 19th ana 
20th she was seized with violent diarrhoea, which occasioned 
great weakness ; and, two days after, several toes were so 
loose as to be removed by the scissars. Tlie 2dd she was 
taken up without fainting. All the toes were removed, and 
the integuments from the bottom of one foot , except a piece at 
the heel, which was so long before it loosened itself, that the os 
calcis and tendo achillis had suffered. The sloughs on the 
other foot were thrown off more slowly, and two of the toes 
removed. All but one great toe was removed by the 17th; 
and, on removing the sloughs from the heels, the bone was 
bare in many places ; and, wherever the mortification had 
taken place, was one large sore, very tender. The sores were 
much diminished, and the great toe taken off, by the end of 
March, and an unusual sleepiness came on. By April ITy 
the sores were free from slough, and daily lessened ; her appe- 
tite was tolerably good, and her general health began to amend; 
but, with all these circumstances in her favour, she felt her- 
self to be very uncomfoitable ; and, in fact, her prospect was 
most miserable. For, though |ier life was saved, the muti- 
lated state in which she was left, without even a chance of 
ever being able to attend to the duties of her family, was almost 
worse than death itself; for, from the exposure of the os 
calcis, in all probability it would have required some months 
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before the bottoms of her feet could be covered widi n^iw 
skin ; and, after all, they would have been so tender as not to 
bear any pressure : the loss too of all her toes must have 
made it impossible for her to move herself but with the as- 
ristance of crutches. Mr. Okes ascribes the preservation of 
her life to her not having slept or had any evacuations under 
the snow, and to her resignation, and the calm state of her 
mind. Death put an end to her sufferings, July 13, 1799- 

The too free use of spirituous liquors is supposed to have 
been the cause both of the extraordinary accident and its 
iiital consequences. 

ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF A HUGE MASS OF SNOW 
FROM THE ALPS OF PIEDMONT IN ITALY; AND OF 
THKEE WOMEN OVERWHELMED BY IT IN A STABLE, 
FROM THE RUINS OF WHICH THEY WERE EXTRACTED 
ALIVE, AFTER A CONFINEMENT OF THIRTY-SEVEN 
DAYS. 

The following narrative is compiled from the authentic 
relations published at Turin, by Dr. Somis, physician to hi» 
Sardinian Majesty, and Dr. Joseph Brune, professor of phi- 
losophy at Turin, as given in the Annual Register for 1765, 
(Nat, Hist, p. 85.) and in the Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. xlix. p. 796* 

It has been observed of the Alpine snows, that even on 
declivities of more than forty-five degrees to the horizon, 
they slide off in a body, as soon as the earth under them has 
melted enough of the contiguous layer to acquire a certain 
degree of slipperiness ; and so tumble headlong over any 
prNnpice they may meet with, to rest where they happen to 
fall ; or else, by having their direction gradually changed, 
drive a considerable distance into the plain, and even over 
any little slope that may stand in their way, beating down 
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every thing before them with irresistible violence. Some- 
times^ too, a very considerable quantity of snow happens to 
be whirled about by the wind, with sufficient force to tear up 
the thickest and stoutest trees from their roots, to beat down 
animals to the ground^ and to suffocate theni, as is too often 
the case with persons who are indiscreet enough to attemlpt 
the passing of the Alps, especially of Mount Cenis, at a 
time judged improper by those who continually reside in such 
situations^ and can therefore foretell, by certain signs, the 
sudden, rise of these terrible whirlwinds. 

The heaps of snow which thus fall by their own weighty 
or are whirled about by the wind, are called valancas by the 
Alpineers, who but too often experience the fatal effects of 
Aem. In the months of February and March, of the year 
1755, there had been at Turin a great fall of rain ; and, as it 
generally snows in the mountains when it only rains in the 
plain, it cannot appear surprizing, that during this interval^ 
diere fell vast quantities of snow in the mountains, which, of 
course, formed several valancas. The bad weather prevailed 
likewise at Bergemoletto, a little hamlet seated in that part 
of the Alps, which separates the valley of Stura and PiedU 
mont from Dauphin^ and the county of Nice. 

On the igth of March, many of the inhabitants of this 
hamlet began to apprehend that the weight of the snow, 
which was already fallep, and still continued to fall, might 
crush their houses, built with stones peculiar to the country, 
and held together by nothing but mud, and a very small por^ 
tion of lime, and covered with thatch laid on a roof of shin* 
gles and large thin stones, supported by thick beams. They 
therefore got upon their roofs to lighten them of the snow« 
At a little distance from the church stood the house of Joseph 
Roccia, a man of about fifty, who, with his son James, a lad 
of fifteen, had, like his neighbours, got upon the roof of his 
house, in order to lessen the weight on it, and thereby pre* 
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vent its destruction. In the mean time, the clergyman^ who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and was about leaving home in 
order to repair to the church, and gather the people toge- 
ther to prayers, perceiving a noise towards the top of the 
mountains, looked up, and descried two valancas driving 
headlong towards ihe village. He therefore called out to 
give Joseph notice instantly to come down from the roof to 
avoid the impending danger; and then immediately retreated 
himself into his own house. 

Joseph Roccia immediately came off the roof at the 
priest's notice, and with his son ran as fast as he could to- 
wards the church. He had scarcely advanced forty steps, 
when hearing his son fell just at his heels, he turned about to 
assist' him. But, by the time he had taken him up, the spot on 
which his house, his stable, and those of some of his neighbours 
stood, was covered with a prodigious mass of snow, which so 
completely overwhelmed them that, not the least sign of either 
walls or roofs could be perceived. Such was his agony at 
this sight, that at the thoughts pf having lost in an instant 
Ids wife, his sister, his family, and the little he had saved, 
he swooned away, and sunk senseless upon the snow. His 
son now hdping him in his turn ;- as soon as he came to 
himself he made shift to get to a friend's house, at a small 
distance from the spot where he fell. Mary Anne, his wife, 
who was standing with her sister-in-law Anne, her daughter 
Margaret, and her son Anthony, a little boy two years old, 
at the door of the stable looking at the people throwing the 
•now from off the houses, and waiting for the ringing of the 
bell that was to call them to prayers, was about taking a UvrA 
to the house in ordpr to light a fire, and air a shut for her 
husband, who could not but want that refreshment after his 
hard labour. But before she could set out she heard the 
priest cry out to them to come down quickly; and raising her 
eyes saw the valancas set off, and roll down the side of the 
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mountain; at the same instant she heard a terrible report 
from another quarter, which made her retreat back quickly 
with her family, and shut the door of the stable. Happy it 
was for her that she had time to do so ; this noise being oc» 
casioned by another immense valanca, the sole cause of 
all the misery and distress she had afterwards to suffer, 
so that, in a very short time, the snow was lodged, . about 
forty-two feet in height, two hundred and seventy in length, 
and sixty in breadth. 

The inhabitants of Bergemoletto,, whom it pleased God 
to preserve from this disaster, being gathered together in 
order to sum up their misfortunes, first counted thuty houses 
overwhelmed; and then, every one calling over tho3e he 
knew, twenty-two souls were missing, of which number 
was their parish priest, who had lived among them fr>rty 
years. The news of this terrible disaster soon spread over 
the neighbourhood; and all the friends and relations of the 
sufferers, with many others, to the amount of three huur 
dred, flocked of their own accord from the adjacent vil- 
lages, to give their assistance on this melancholy occasion. 
Joseph Roccia, notwithstanding his great love for his wife 
and family, and his desire to recover part of what he had 
lost, was in no condition to assist them for five days. In 
the mean time, the rest were trying if, by driving, iron rods 
through the hardened snow, they could discover any roofs; 
but they tried in vain; the great solidity and compactness of 
the valanca, its vast extent, together with the snow that con- 
tinued to fall in great quantities^ frustrated all their efforts; 
so that, after some days labour, they were obliged to desist 
till the valley should begin to assume its pristine form by the 
setting in of the warm winds, which continue to blow from 
the end of March till about the 20th of April. The latter 
month proving hot, and the snow beginning to soften, Roq- 
cia, assisted by his son and two brotliers-in-law, made new 
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openingSy and threw in earth to hasten the melting of the 
•now, which by the fi4th of April was greatly diminiihed. 
They broke through ice six feet thick with iron bars, put 
down long poles, and at length reached the ground, but 
without finding the house. 

By this time all the other persons who were missing had 
been discovered dead, and no doubt was entertained that 
Roccia's family had shared the same fate. Early on the 
morning of the 25th he was joined by one of his brothera-in- 
law, who told him that the preceding night his wife had 
dreamed that her sister was still living. Encouraged by this 
favourable omen to prosecute their search, they both went to 
work, and made an opening which led to the house ; but no 
dead bodies were found in its ruins. Upon this, knowing 
that the stable did not lie above one hundred feet from the 
house, they immediately directed their search towards it, 
and, having a long pole, he heard a hoarse and languid 
voice issue from the bottom, which seemed to say, '' Help, 
my dear husband; help, my dear brother, help.'' The hut- 
band and brother, thunderstruck, and at the same time en- 
couraged by these words, fell to their work with redoubled 
ardor on the place whence the voice came, which grew 
more and more distinct as the work advanced. It viras not 
long before they made a pretty large opening, through which 
the brother descended as into a dark pit, asking who it was 
that could be alive in such a place f Mary Anne knew him 
by his voice, and answered with a trembling and broken ac- 
cent, intermixed with tears of joy, '* It is I, my dear bro- 
ther, who am still alive in company with my daughter and 
my sister-in-law, who are at my elbow. Ood, in whom I 
always trusted, still hoping that he would inspire you with 
the thoughts of coming to our relief, has been graciously 
pleased to keep us alive.'' The passage being enlarged, 
they were taken out with all convenient speed ; and brought 
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to a friend's house, and there treated on a thin diet, and in 
flmall quantities at a time, 33 best suited their state of inani* 
tioD. When their strength was a little recruited, they gave 
the following account of the manner in which they had been 
supported during their long imprisonment. 

It appears that Roccia's wife, Mary Anne, her sister-in* 
law Anne, her daughter Margaret aged about thirteen, and 
her son Anthony about six years old, had gone to the stable 
to carry some rye-flour gruel to a she-goat, which had the 
night before brought forth two dead kids. In the stable were 
five other goats, an ass, and five or six fowls. Having at- 
tended the goat, they stood for a few minutes at the door of 
the stable, waiting till the ringing of the bell should sum- 
mon them to prayers. The wife heard the alarm given by 
the priest, and looking up beheld an immense mass of snow 
rolling down the side of the mountain. At the same in* 
stant' a terrible report proceeded from another qqarter, which 
made her quickly retreat with her family into the stable, and 
shut the door. In less than three minutes they heard the 
roof break over their heads, and were involved in total dark- 
ness. By the advice of the sister they all got into the rack 
and manger, which being under the main prop of the stable^ 
resisted the weight of the snow, and afforded some degree of 
security. The ass, which was tied to the manger, had 
broken loose from it, and in kicking and struggling threw 
down a little vessel in which they used afterwards to melt the 
snow that served them for drink. 

In this dismal situation their first care was to ascertain 
what they had to eat. They remembered that there were 
thirty-six or forty cake^ in a place near the stable, and en- 
deavoured to get at them, but found it impossible on account 
of the snow. The sister had fifteen chesnuts in her pocket ; 
each of the women ate two, and the children, having previa 
ouily breakfasted, had nothing more that day. They often 
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called for help, but were heard by none. The ass was rest- 
less, and the goats kept bleating, for some days ; after which 
they heard no more of tliem. Two of the goats however 
being left alive, and near the manger, they felt them, and 
found that one of them was big, and would kid, as she re- 
collected, about the middle of April; the other gave milk, 
wherewith they preserved their lives. During all this time 
they saw not one ray of light, yet for about three M'eeks they 
had some notice of night and day from tlie crowing of the 
fowls, till they died. 

The second day, being hungry, they ate all the chesnuts, 
and drank what milk the poor goat yielded, being very near 
two pounds a-day at first, but it soon decreased. The third 
day they again attempted, but in vain, to get at die cakes, 
and therefore resolved to take all possible care to feed the 
goats : for just above the manger was a hay-loft, whence 
through a hole the sister pulled down hay into the rack, and 
gave it to the goats as long as she could reach it,, and then 
when it was beyond her reach the goats climbed upon her 
shoidders and reached it themselves. 

On the sixth day the boy sickened, and six days after de- 
sired his mother, who all this time had held him in her lap, 
to lay him at his length in the manger. She did so, and 
taking him by the hand, felt it was very cold. She then put 
her hand to his mouth, and finding that cold likewise, she 
gave him a little milk ; the boy then cried, " Oh, my father is 
in the snow ; oh, my father, father !" and then expired. 

Meanwhile the goat's milk diminished daily, and the 
fowls soon after dying, they could no longer distinguish night 
from day; but according to their reckoning the tirhe was 
near when the other goat should kid, which at length they 
knew was come by its cries. The sister helped it; and they 
killed the kid to save the milk for* their own subsistence. 
Whenever they called this goat, she would come and lick 
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dieir btadb and faees) und yielded iheta every day two 
pounds of milky on whkh {(eoeunt tkey aftcFwards bore the 
poor creature a great affdction. During all this ^e, huQ* 
ger gave them but btde uneasiness, except for the first five 
or six days« The greatest inconvenience whieh they suffered 
arose baxu the extreme cotdness of the mdted snow walee 
that fell on them, from the stench of the dead ass^ goats^ 
Ibwlsy See. and from lice; but, above all, from the very un* 
easy posture to which they were confined, the manger wheM 
Aey sat squatting against the wall being no more than thr^e 
feet four inches wide. After the first two or three days ^y 
had no evacuation by stool ; the melted snow water and milk 
were discharged by urine* The mother said she had never 
slept, but the sister and daughter declared they slept «s 
usuaL 

These sufferers were relieved by the munificence of the 
king of Sardinia, their sovereign, and several donations from 
other hands, which enabled them to rebuild their house, aAd 
set their other affairs to rights. In April \757, they all en- 
joyed perfect health, except Mary Anne, who still laboured 
ttttder dimness of sight, occasioned by her being too hastily 
exposed to the light. The others soon returned to their usual 
kbours, and continued to lead the same life as they did 
before their misfortune. 
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REMARKABLE CASE OF SUSPENDED ANIMATIpN^ 

POR SEVENTEEN DAYS. 

A MOST extraordinary case of suspended animation oceuiu 
led in 1908, in the person of Mary Anning, a gurl between 
tmt and eleven years of age, residing at Burton Bradstock, ia 
Ae county of Dorset. She had been weakly and unwdHl 
firom the beginning of April, in the above-mentioned year^ 
when at the latter end of May and beginning of Jiuie> Ae 
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was seized with a kind of phrenzy, or deliriunii which lasted 
about twelve or fourteen hours, when she suddenly lost her 
speech, and about two days after her sight; at which time 
there was a considerable discharge from her mouth. Her 
mother left her for a few minutes, and on her return 
found her stretched out quite motionless, as if dead, or dying. 
In this insensible state she lay for seventeen days and nights, 
as in a sound sleep, or swoon; at intervals there was some 
appearance of breath, and a small degree of warmth; at 
other times she would feel cold ; but her flesh continued 
firm, and the faint breathing she had was quite cold. Many 
attempts were made to introduce warm tea and diluted spirits 
into her mouth ; but it was doubtful if any passed into her 
stomach. During this cold and lifeless state she was pre* 
pared as a corpse. On the seventeenth day symptoms of 
returning life appeared ; and in about ten or twelve hours a 
faint trembling convulsion appeared in her fingers, which 
lasted about an hour, when one of her eyes also became con- 
vulsed, opened, and then closed again ; in about two hours 
more she attempted to speak, and the first words she uttered 
were, in a faint voice, " O ! what a good Lord we have 
got." Soon after both her eyes opened ; and, in a short 
space of time, as her strength would allow, she repeated, in 
a low voice, the whole of the sixth Psalm, new version. By 
slow degrees she was able to swallow diluted teas, and to eat 
soft food, which enabled her gradually to recover her strength. 
During the suspension of nature, no evacuations took place, 
nor did the appearance of her face and hands alter. 

On her recovery she related, that at intervals she was sen- 
sible of what was passing : she likewise remembered her 
speech and motion failing her, and was also sensible when 
both returned; and described them as first seizdog her 
tongue ; upon which animation was gradually restored. She 
afterwards continued in as good state of health as formerly, 
rather of a delicate habit, but no other way affected. 
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REMARKABLE PRESERVATION OF LIEUTENANT GEORG^ 
SPEARING, WHO FELL INTO A COAL-PIT, WHERE HE 
REMAINED SEVEN DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT FOOD. 

The following narrative of the circumstances attending 
the misfortune of Lieutenant Spearing are particularly inte* 
resting, as qoming from his own pen. They are given in a 
letter to a friend, written by him in Grreenwich Hospital, 
and dated August 1, 1793; and though twenty-four years 
had then elapsed from the accident which he describes, it 
will not excite any wonder, that he should still retain so dis« 
tinct a recollection of what he might justly consider as the 
most remarkable event in his life. 

You have so often importuned me to commit to writing 
the story of my misfortune and providential preservation, 
that I have now determined to comply with your solicitations* 
From the long lapse of time since it happened, it will not 
appear surprising if some circumstances should escape my 
memory, but you may depend upon it that I will relate bo 
more than the truth, so far as recollection can justify the 
assertion. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 13, 1769^ between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon, I went into a little wood called 
Northwoodside, situated between two and three miles north* 
west of Glasgow, with a design to gather a few hazel-nuts. 
I think that I could not have been in the wood more than a 
quarter of an hour, nor have gathered more than ten nutS| 
before I unfortunately fell into an old coal-pit exactly seven* 
teen yards deep, which had been made through solid rock. 
I was some little time insensible. On recovering my recoU 
lection, I found myself sitting nearly as a tailor does at his 
work, the blood flowing pretty fast from my mouth ; and I 
thought that I had broken a blood-vessel, and consequently 
had not long to live; but to my great comfort, I soon di^co* 
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▼ered that the blood p];oceeded from a wound in my tongue, 
which I supposed I had bitten in my (aU. Looking at wof 
watch (it was ten minutes past four), and getting up^ I aur- 
yeyed my limbs, and to my inexpressible joy found that not 
one was broken. I was soon reconciled to my situation, 
having from ny chilcfiiood thought that something very €X- 
taorchnary was to happen to me in the coinrae of my life, 
and I had not the least doubt of being relieved in tfie mom* 
ii^^; for the n^ood being but smaH, and sitiiated near a po* 
puloos city, it was much frequented, especially in iht nnttti^ 
teason, and there are several foot-paths leading throogfi it. 

Night now ajpproached, when it began to ratn, n6t in 
pMe showers but in torrents of irater, aucfc as are' gene* 
rally experienced at the autumnal equinox. The pit into 
mMeh I had fallen was about five feet in diameter; bat not 
having been worked for several years, fke subterraneous pas- 
sives were choked up, so that I was expbsed to the rain, 
iriiich continued with very small intermissions tiH die day xS 
my release; and indeed in a very short time I w*as comfdetely 
UPet through. In this comfortless condition I endeavomted 
to take some repose. A forked stick fliat I found in 
the pit, and placed diagonally to the side of it, served to 
support my 'head as a pillow, or occasionally my body, which 
was 'much bruised; but in the whole time I remained Irete I 
do not think that I e\'er slept one hour together, flatidg 
passed a very cfisagreeable and tedious night, I wtis Mme^ 
Hrhat cheered with the appearance of day-light, and die 
melody of a robin-red-breast that had perdied directly &Mt 
the mouth of the pit. This pretty little warbler continued 
to visit my quarters every morning during my confinemaent^ 
which I construed into a happy omen of my ftiture deliver- 
ance; and I sincerely believe the trust I had in ProvidetK5ey 
and die company of this little bird, coiitrlbutcid much tt> 
diat serenity of mind which I constaridy enjoyed tb the bott. 
At die distance of about one hundred ;yflStb, fai a dhect fiw 
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firom ^e jMt, tb«i^ ifi«A • ^t«ttMK3L liie miller's Imne 
¥MM netrer td iiie,«ad the road tt> tiie mfl wm «tiU nearer. I 
e^ttld freqiKendy bear the liorses going ibis road to and irom 
dbe tnSl; frequently I he»ti Imnuin Toioes; and { oodd dk- 
lalMly bear tlve ducks fimd beM «boat the mill. I made die 
iMt nse of my toiee on rreiy occasi<ni, but it waa to no 
Igf^atpo^S for ^e ivind, M^iidi vraw constantly faigfa, Uew in 
^ line from the mill to the pit, which easily accounts for 
vbat I heard ; and at the same lime my voice wits earned the 
vontncry ^ray. I Oaimot My I silffered much from hunger. 
tiSXAx two or three days ibat appetite ceased, but my thirat 
iimsintol0ral>le; 'and thongh it almost constantly rained, yat 
I oould not, tin fhe third or Ibarib day, pneserve a drop «f 
i^ ns ^ eaHh at the bottom of die pit soaked it up as fiut 
as it ran down. In this distress I sucked my dodies, butfraai 
tbem I conld extaract very Hfttle moistHPe. The shook wUch 
I veceived in (Ae fe^U, together mVAi the dislocation of one <lf 
Wf ribsy kept me, I ima^ne, in a continual fever ; I oamiot 
4ltfiei*wise afocounftlar my suffering so much more from ^thirst 
liMtti I tKd from^himger. At last I discovwed the thi^ "bone 
4iff H bull, ¥i%ich, as I afterwards heard, had fallen kito 'dw 
Jpit about eighteen years bc^fore me, almost covered with the 
<Ma^. t ^g it up, and the large end <of it left a cavity dutt 
migbt, I suppose, contain a quaint. Into this the water gva- 
Hmdly drained, but so vei^ slowly, that it was a considerabla 
time bc^ie I*could dip am^'^hell full, which I emptied in<» 
Ae pahn of my hand, and so drarik k. The water »now 
began to increase pretty fast, so that I was^ad to^nfau^ 
nny "reservoir, insomuch, that on the fourth or fifth day I had 
a sufficient supply; and this water was certainly die {H'eserva- 
tion^^f my lifb, 

^X 4he bottom of die pit there were great quantities of 
re^ptiles, such as 'frogs, toads, hu^rc blade snails or alugs, fee. 
These disagreeable i:reaturcs ^ould »frequendy tsrawl ribout 
me^ and oiften got into my i-esenrtMr ; nevertheless ^I'tfaou^t 
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it the sweetest water I had ever tasted^ and at this distance 
of time the remembrance of it is so sweet, that were it now 
possible to obtain any of it, I am sure I could swallow it 
with ffvidity. I have frequently taken both frogs and toads 
out of my neck, where I suppose they sought shelter whUe 
I slept. The toads I always destroyed, but the frogs I care- 
iully preserved, as I did not know but I might be under the 
necessity of eating them, which I should not have scrupled 
to do had I been very hungry. 

Saturday the l6th, there fell but little rain, and I had die. 
satisfaction to hear the voices of some boys in the wood* I 
iiinmediately called out with all my might, but in vain; 
though I afterwards learned that they actually heard me, but| 
prepossessed with an idle story that a wild man resided in 
the wood, ran away affrighted. 

Sunday, tlie 17ih, was my birth-day, when I completed tfxf 
41st>ear; and I think it was tlio next day that some of my 
acquaintance, having accidentally heard that I had gone the 
way I did, sent out two or throe porters purposely to search 
the pits for me. These men went to the miller's house, and 
made inquiry for me ; but on account of the heavy rain at 
the time never entered the wood, and cruelly returned to 
their employers, telling them that they had searched the pit, 
and I was not to be found. Many people in my dismal 
situation would, no doubt, have died with despair; but I 
thank God, I enjoyed a perfect serenity of mind, so much 
so, that on the Tuesday afternoon, when I had been aix 
nights in the pit, I very composedly, by way of amusementi 
combed my wig on my knee, humming a tune, and thinking 
of Archer in the Beaux Stratagem. 

At length, Sept. 20, the morning, the happy morning for 
my deliverance came — a day that, while my memory lasts, I 
will always celebrate with gratitude to heaven. Through the 
brambles and bushes that covered the mouth of the pit, I 
could discover the sun fhining bright, and my pretty waiw 
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bier was chanting his melodious strains, when my attention 
was roused by a confused noise of human voices, which 
seemed to be approaching fast towards the pit ; I inmiedi- 
ately called out, and most agreeably surprized several of my 
acquaintance who were in search of me. Many of them are* 
•dll living in Glasgow, and it is not long since I had the 
very great satisfaction of entertaining one of them at my 
apartments. They told me that they had not the most dis- 
tant hope of finding me alive, but wished to give my body a 
decent burial, should they be so fortunate as to find it. As 
soon as they heard my voice they all ran towards the pit, 
and I could distinguish a well-known voice, which ex- 
claimed—'' Good God! he is still living T' Another, though 
a very honest North Briton, could not help asking me in the. 
Hibernian style, if I were still living. I told him I was, and 
hearty too, and then gave them particular directions how to 
get me out. Fortunately at that juncture a collier from a 
working pit' in the neighbourhood was passing along the road| 
and hearing an unusual noise in the wood, his curiosity 
prompted him to enquire the occasion. By his assistance 
and a rope from the mill, I was soon safely landed on terra 
firma. The miller's wife had very kindly brought some milk 
warm from the cow ; but on my coming into the fresh air, ,1 
grew rather faint, and could not taste it. Need I be asham- 
ed to acknowledge, that the first dictates of my heart 
prompted me to fall on my knees, and ejaculate a silent 
thanksgiving to the God of my deliverance ; since, at this 
distant time, I never think of it but the tear of gratitude 
starts from my eye i 

Every morning while I was in the pit I tied a knot in the 
corner of my handkerchief, supposing that if I died there 
and my body should be afterwards found, the number of 
knots would certify how many days I had lived. Almost the 
first question asked me by my friends was, how long £ had 
been in the pit. I immediately drew my handkerchjef from 
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my pockety and bade diem eount the kAoti* They fcuirf 
ieven, the exact number of nights I had been there. We 
now hastened out of the wood. I could walk withoift sup* 
port, but diat was not allowed, each person stiTring lo shew 
me how much he rejoiced to find me aKve and so wdl. 
They led me to the miller's house, where a great number of 
people were collected to see me. A gentleman who had a 
country'^house just by, very kindly /at my request sent for a 
glass of white wine. I ordered a piece of bread to be 
toasted, which I soaked in the wine and ate. I now desired 
the miller's wife to make me up a bed, fondly thinking diat 
nothing more was wanting than a little refreshing sleep to 
terminate my misfortune. Biit, alas ! I was still to undergo 
greater sufferings than any I had yet endured. By the 
idmost continual rains, together with the cold damp arisin|^ 
from the wet ground on which I lay, and not being able to 
take the least exercise to keep up a proper circulation of 
the blood, my legs were much swdled and benumbed. 
Some of my friends observing this, proposed* to send to 
Glasgow for medical advice. I at first declined it, and happy 
had it been for me if I had pursued my own incfinations ; 
but unfortunately for me a physician and suiigeon were em- 
ployed, both of them ignorant of what ought to be done. 
Instead of ordering my legs into cold v^ater, or rubbing them 
with a coarse towel, to bring on a gradual circulation, they 
applied hot bricks and large poultices to my feet. This 
treatment, by expanding the blood vesseb too suddenly,* pnt 
me to much greater torture than I had ever endured in my 
life, and not only prevented me from enjoying that refresh* 
ing' sleep which I so much wanted, but actually produced a 
mortification in both feet. I do not mean, by relating this 
circumstance, to reflect on the faculty in genera! at Ola^ 
gow, for I was afterwards attended by gentlemen who are an 
honour to die profession. The same method was pursued 
for several days, without even giving me the bark^ dll I men* 
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tioned it myself. This happily stopped the progress of the 
mortification, \vhich the doctors did not know had taken 
place till the miller's wife ha4 shewn them a. black spot 
about as broad as a shilling, at the bottom of my left heeL 
In a day ov two more the whole skin, together with all the 
nails of my left foot and three from my right foot, came off 
like the fingers of a glove. 

Opposite to the mill on the other side of the river there 
was a bleach-field. It is customary for the watchmen in 
such places to blow a horn to frighten thieves. This I 
frequently heard when I was in the pit ; and very often when 
I was in a soUnd sleep at the miller's I have been awakened 
by it in the greatest horroi^, still thinking myself in the pit; 
so that, in fact, I suffered as much by imagination as from 
reality. 1 continued six weeks at the miller's, when the roads 
became too bad for the doctors to visit me^ so that I was 
under the necessity of being carried in a sedan chair to my 
lodgings in Glasgow. Hy this time my right foot was quite 
well ^ but in my left, where the black spot above-mentioned 
appeared, there was a large wounds and it too plainly proved 
that the os calds was nearly all decayed, for the surgeon 
could put his probe through the centre of it. The flesh too 
at the bottom of my foot was quite separated from the bones 

^and tendons, so that I was forced to submit to have it cut 
t>ff. In this painful state I lay several months, reduced to a 
mere skeleton, taking thirty drops of laudanum every night* 
and though it somenvhat eased the pain in my foot, it was 
generally three or foiur in the morning before I got any rest. 
JMy situation now became truly alarming : I had a consulta* 
tion of surgeons, who advised me to wait with patience for 

. an exfoliation, when they had not the least doubt but they 
should soon cure my foot. At the same time they frankly 
acknowledged that it was impossible to ascertain the precise 
)ime when it woiUd happen, as it might be six and £V9 
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'tweWe mdhths tietoit h 'came 'to pass. In my emackt^ 
Condition I "s^Ab ceitaln that it Wa^r not possible for tne tor 
liold otit half the tiiiie, and knol^ing that I must be a very 
•gr^^ cripple Wifli tlie loss'of my heel bone, I cahie to a de-» 
't^rminecl resolution to have my leg taken off, and appointed 
the very next day for the Operation ; but no surgedn came 
near me. I sincerely believe they wished to perform a cure; 
Irat being, as T. thought, the best judge of my own feelings, I 
was resblvcfl/ this time, to be guided by my ow*r Opinion: 
accofdingly, oh tHe Sd of May, 1770, my leg was taken off a 
little belo'i¥ the knee. Though I had ero long endnred the 
rod of ilffllctS6n, misfdrtuhes still followed me. About three 
hours after the alnptitsition had been pierformed, and when I 
-Was quiet 'in bed, I found ifiy^elf nearly fainting with the 
4bB8 of 'blood ; 'the lijgbtures had alt given way, and the arte-^ 
'ries had bled ti considerable time before it was discovered^ 
"Sy this tiiiie 'the wound Was inffamed; neverthelesis, 'I was 
thider the tietesdity of on<ie'm6re silbmittihg to Ihe operation' 
of the needle, and the principal artery was sewed tip four 
different 'times before the blood waaf ' stopped. I suffered 
'iliuch for tWo or thrie days, not 'daring to take a ivink of 
sleep; for the hiMieiit I ' sHut my eyes, my 'stump, though 
constantly held by the nurse, woilld take such convulsive mo- 
tions, that I really think a stab to the heart could not be "at- 
tended wiUi greater pain. My blood too, was 'become so 
tery poor and thin, that it absolutely drained through the 
wound near a forttright after my leg was cut off. 1 lay for 
eighteen days and nights in one position, not daring to move^ 
lest the.ligature should again give way; but I could endure 
it no longer, smd ventured to turn nxyself in bed, contrary to 
the advice of my surgeon, which I happily effected, and never 
felt greater pleasure in my life. Six weeks after the amputa- 
tion, I went out in a sedan chair for the benefit of the air^ 
being exactly nine months from- the day on which I fell into 
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the pit Soon afterwards I took lodgings in th^ countrjr, 
where, getting plenty of nami new milk, my appetite and 
strength increased daily ; and to this day, I bless God, I en- 
joy pt;rfect health, and have since been the happy father of 
fline cbildren, 

ANDREW WHISTON, 

A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF PERSONAL DEFOBHITT, 

It would furnish a topic for a novel and interesting dis« 
cussion, to enquire whether it would not be both prudent an^ 
politic in the government of every country to prohibit the ap* 
pearance in public of persons distinguished by any ghastly 
deformity, or mutilation. Though, on the one hand, any re- 
striction imposed on these, unfortur*ate creatures might justly 
be regal ded as a punishment iqilict^d on innocent victims tp 
the caprices of nature, apd the cruelty of chance ; yet, when 
we consider on the other, the many deplorable and well au-r 
thenticated instances of the power of imagination during 
pregnancy, and the shock received by numberless females in 
that situation, from suddenly encountering objects of the 
class to which we are alluding, we shall be almost fempted tQ 
deem it a duty incumbent on the legislature to consult the. 
benefit of future generations as well as the interest of the 
tttate, in adopting certain precautions that may tend to dimi- 
nish the sum of human calamities, 

. Tliese reflections are suggested by the subject of the an- 
nexed engraving, Andrew Wiilston, who was bom at Dundee, 
in Scotland, February 10, 1770, and has, during the last 
twenty years, resided in London. To many of our readt^rs 
the person of thin man must be perfectly familiar. Having 
lodged, durn)g the last four years, at No. 4, Paris Gardens, 
ivear Baukside, he is always Jq be seen in thai ueijjlibourhood, 

z 2 
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on the eaft side of the Surrey R6ad. He forms altogether 
a disgusting little figure, pushing himself about on a small 
cart which moves upon wheels, and wearing an apron to con- 
ceal the deformity of his legs, which are horrible ip the ex* 
trcme. His whole height, including his cart, does not exceed 
two feet. To avoid the penalties attached to begging and 
vagrancy, he carries a few pens stuck between his coat and 
waistcoat, and declares that the dealing in those articles is the 
only trade to which he has been brought up. 

It is not improbable, that by means of this, and other art» 
and mysteries which he exercises, Andrew has been enabled 
to procure something more than salt to his porridge. From 
the description that has been given of him no reader will su»v 
pect that his person is calculated to excite the tender passion 9 
it must therefore be to the idea of his having accumulated 
money that we are to attribute the following circiunstance :-t- 
A short time since Andrew began to think scriofisly of 
taking unto himself a M-'ife, and having looked round among 
his female acquaintance for a desirable partner, he fixed his 
choice on a Mrs. Marshall, the widow of a waterman, who 
follows the trade of a retail dealer in fish, at the comer of 
Spiller's public house, on that side of the Surrey Road which 
he usually fic(juents. This fair lady, who might perhaps 
have been dead as a roaeh to his addresses if he had had iio- 
tbing but his deformed person to offer, proved leaping alive 
ho ! at the thought of Acdrewi little hoard, of which she 
hoped to become niisUcss. Several presents attested the 
(eriousf>ess of the lover's proposals, and his charmer was all 
compliance to his wishes, till he had actually sent the money 
to pay for publishing the banns at Christ Church, w^hen the 
ridicule of all her acquaintance urged her to abandon the 
design of so preposterous a match. 
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4ccpunt op the astonishing foktitude of phl^ 
nbas adams, who feigned insensibility, , in 
order to obtain iiis discharge from thi} 
Milit;a, 

The particulars of this very extraordinary case^ ^ com- 
municated to jthe public by the Tajjinton Courier of July 18 
an^ Sept. 12, 1812, are as follow :-^About the beginning 
qf that year, Phineas Adams, a private of the First Somer- 
set Regiment of Militia, applied for surgical aid ia con^e- 
quence of an ulcerated wound in his arm. On examination, 
it was quite evident, that the ulcer was occasioned by hid 
own cootrivqnce through blistering. Upon his recovery, 
which was cpnsiderably protracted by his conduct, inllu* 
^i)ced, no doubt, by the hope that his case would be pro- 
nounced incqrable, and that cohsequcptly he would be dis- 
charged, he (Jeserte4 from his regiment. Upon his appre- 
hension he was committed to the gaol at Wilton, near 
Taunton, ^where he was attended by a medical gentleman, in 
consequence of a wound which he then exhibited on his ley, 
and which thpre )s piuch reason to suppose \\^s a^tiiicially 
produced, 

On the 24th of April, he fell down a flight of stone steps, 
^nd sMch was the violence qf his fall that he severely injured 
a man with whoip he came in contact, and was himself taken 
up with blood OQzing from one of his ears, v Being con- 
veyed to bed he appe£(re4 to have suffered no material in- 
jury ; but,, a day or two afterwards he observed to the medi- 
cal gentleman who attended him, t|iat he thought he was 
getting deat The succeeding day he mad^ the same re- 
inark, accompanied with an obser\'ati9n, that he was consi* 
^erably mor^ deaf than the day before. Believing this to bo 
a new stratagem to accomplish his purpose, the n^cdical gen- 

» • • • ■ • 

tlemaa asked him in a lower tone of voice, " Are you very 
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deaf?" To which the man replied, " Yes, very deaf.** In. 
timation was then given him that his object was understood^ 
Und would of course be defeated. Iiimiediate{y after this^^ 
Adams fell into a state of profound insensibility, and 
no remained for a space of nearly three months! From 
that time the sustenance he received was very slight, consist- 
ing entirely of tea, broths, ^nd occasionally of small por- 
tions of bread and butter. 

On the 24th of April the accident happened; on the 2dth 
his pulse was very hard, and indicated inflapimatiQn of the 
brain, upon which he was bled, and the symptoms abated. 
The following day, in consequence of his pulse i^creasing^ 
he was again bled ; from which period h^ remained in the 
state already described. His head and back were blisteredj^ 
without producing any sensible effect; aperients ^nd enemas 
proved alike unavailing; and strong electrical shocks pro- 
duced no bodily sensation. His pulse >vas generally regular, 
but wanted tone. The pupil of his eye was in a slight de- 
gree dilated, and his respiration easy; nor wps it i^terrupted 
from the conunencemeot. The skin was uniformly moist ; 
but the bowels torpid, with only one instance to the con- 
trary, in six weeks. Every mode of arousing him from the 
insensible state in which he lay entirely failed. Snu£f waa 
thrust up his nostrils, and pungent salts applied, neither of 
which produced any other effect than that of a secretion 
from his eyes. At last, it was det;ermined to try on him the 
nitrous oxyd gas ; the operation of w hich is known to occa- 
sion so extraordinary a degree of mental and bodily excita-s 
tion. The tube affixed to the bladder containing the gas, 
was applied to the man's mouth; butliis teeth were so firmly 
closed, that all efforts to open them proved fruitless. His 
nostrils and lips were then con^pressed, and every means 
taken to prevt nt his inhaling any air but the gaseous fluids 
'This a^tenjpt was persevered in ufatil his pulse became inter- 
rupted, evitkiitly froqi his desisting to breathe, and no 



idtbet ^ebt in cotiaiequcfiice resulted frdtii tbe expert- 
iKitent. ? . 

A few dkys aft^ tihie |jrecfe<ftiig accbunt'oppeared, iPhiniM 
Acbms/the subject of tliis cmious^ttarrafttve^ and whose age 
\^a8 no more than et^Ktedriy oh fte 6th "of jTune 1812, wa^ 
YetnovSd frbm th^ g^ol^ 'in which he theii was, to the (Hirish 
of Bicketihall, a stnflll Vill&ge, stiven miles from TauMon. 
His psir^nts reiAded in %at place, btrt iis they M^ere unable 
\o receive him in their own habitittion, Adams was lodged 
in the t^oor-house^ a small cottage adjolhhig to 'the church-^ 
'yiufd. In this situation he continued to lie withodte^^hlbit^ 
Ing the lekst evidence of any improving condition. When 
*his limbs Were raised, they fell with the leaden weight df 
total inani/nation; Ins e^es were closed, and his countlfUante 
'Evinced the paleness of death^ though divested of any 'of the 
conconiitant symptoms of appfoaching dissolutibn. His 1^ 
Spiration continued free, and his pulse maint^ed its chara^c^ 
ter of a healthful tone. The sustenance he received con-' 
listed entirely of eggs diluted with wine^ and occasionally 
with tea, Which he sucked in through hi^i teeth^ — all attempts^ 
forcible as some of them were, to compel him to open his 
mouth having been repeated in vain; and various experi*^ 
ments were again made to excite sensation without eJOTeCtj 
particularly by thrusting pins into his finger nails. 

In this hopeless condition he Was visited by Mr. Wdchu 
surgeon, of Taunton ; who suggested the propriety of per- 
forming the operation of scalping the paltient, with a view to 
ascertain whether the fall^ to which the illness was attributed, 
might not have produced a depression on the brain. Tha 
proposal was communicated to the parents of Adams, who 

m 

expressed their willingness that the experiment should be 
made. Accordingly, at the time appointed, the surgeon ac- 
companied Adams's father to the bed-side of his son, and 
there, in the presence of several respectable persons, de- 
scribed to both the young man's parents the nature and pre* 
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cise. course of opcratiati about to be performed. Old Adi^l 
then shaved his son's head. The incisions ivere made-^-the 
Acalp drawn up — and the head exatnined-^luring all which 
time the young man manifested no audible symptoms of pain, 
or sensibility of suffering whatever, undl the application of 
an instrument, with which the head was scraped in « partw 
cular part, and then, ai^ once only, he uttered a groans 
No beneficiaf result appearing, from this experiment, fis hitt 
ctae seemed absolutely remediless, application was made to 
his regiment for his discharge. 

On Tuesday, August the 2Qth, the discharge arrived^ ami 
was taken over to Bickenhall by the serjeant. On t^e Tue»- 
<]ay following (the Q7th) old Adams brought his son down in 
his arms; and on tfie £8th, he again brought him down, the 
son still remaining insensible. The next night (the C9tb) 
. he was seen sitting in the Poor-house, with a gun in his 
hand, conversing with his father ; and on Friday the SOtb, 
(our readers will participate with us in the complete astonish* 
. ment excited by the fact) he was at Mr. Palmer's, farmer at 
Thurlbear, two miles from Bickenhall, cutting spart, carry-^ 
ing reed up a ladder, and assisting his father in thatching a 
rick! Next day (the 3 1st) he was in the barn of Mr. 
Cozens, of Bickenhall, with a pick in his hand, killing mice ; 
ftnd on Sunday the Ist Sept» Mr. Cozens himself met him in 
a neighbouring copse gathering nuts ! 

On the momiog of Friday, Aug. 30th, young Adams 
walked into the cottage of Martha Cozens, who lives next 
door, and adjoining to the Poor-house. She expressed great 
surprize at the suddenness of his recovery, and aske<i him 
how he was able to undergo so much suffering f to which 
he answered, that \ke had no recollection of having ekperu 
enced any. She then asked him, if he did not recollect 
feeling any pain when the surgepn was scraping his head^ 
To which he replied, " he perfectly recollected that.'* 

The extraordinary rapidity of thb young man's recovery, 
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^tfter obtaining his discharge from the regiment^ having excite 
ed^ in combination with other circumstances which are stated 
above, an opinion that imposition had been practised, some 
•f the neighbours reported that a press-gang Was coming for 
him. This, it is supposed, reached his ears, as he absconded^ 
and not a syllable has been heard of him since* Both Adama 
and his son have long been considered as notoriously bad 
characters in the parish where they reside. 

When the degree of suffering, to which this youi^ ma& 
submitted in various forms, and the term of misery to which 
he devoted himself (a period of between four and five months) 
are considered, it is hardly possible not to pronounce his case 
to be one which, for unsubdued resolution, craftiness of plan, 
and perseverance of exertion, is beyond all parallel in the 
records of systematic villany. In a better cause it might be 
recorded as Spartan virtue. 

THE REMARKABLE CASE OF KATE HUDSOK, WHO VOIDED 
AND HAD EXTRACTED FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF 
■ HER BODY, MANY NEEDLES, PINS, AND PIECES OP 
BONE. 

Kate Hudson, whose truly astonishing case is detailed 
in the following pages, was bom in 1752, at Arnold in Not- 
tinghamshire. Her parents being very poor, she was taken 
when quite young by an uncle, named White, who was sex* 
ton of St. Mary's Church, Nottingham. Here she used to 
assist in sweeping and cleaning the church, and in the course 
of her employment found great quantities of pins and needles, 
and contracted a habit of putting them in her mouth. This 
practice, though often checked for it, she never could be 
made to relinquish ; the consequence was, that she from time 
to time swallowed many of the pins and needles which she 
picked up. A mantua-maker, a neighbour of her uncle's^ 
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shewed a partiality for Kate, who was often at her 1k>u«c^ 
where the ^eatest paint were taken to break her of ber ttn- 
Ittcky propensity ; which however she seized every opporlok 
nity of indulging. When grown up she was taki^n into tb# 
service of another manttta-maker and milliner, in Casile-galty 
Nottingham, and tfiere too she continued the habit which she 
had contracted, though she now began to suffer pain (irom 
the needles and pins which she had swallowed. Tbe severe 
lAictions that were the natural result of so dangerous a prao* 
tice at length oMiged her to have recourse at several difiereat 
timet to the hospital. The minutes of her case, preserved 
IB the books of that institution, cannot but excite the utmost 
surprise tfiat she should not merely survive such complicated 
sufierings, but even obtain a perfect recovery. After her final 
discharge from the hospital she returned to Arnold, and took 
up the occupation that had been followed by her mother and 
grandmother, that of delivering letters backwards and for- 
wards, between the last-mentioned place and Nottingham. 

In a letter, transmitted with the minutes extracted from 
the books of the hospital, by Dr. Hugh Moises to Dr. Brad* 
ley, and inserted in tbe seventh volume of the Medical q»d 
jPhy steal Journaly he thus expresses himself;— 

" DEAR SIR, 

^ In givfaig the following case, I fatthfttUy traaacribe the 
muuites taken by the physicians and surgeons of the gciieidl 
hospital, Nottingham, under whose immediate care tbe patient, 
(Kate Hudsoa,) was received at her different admissions. 
As at some periods of her disease, frequent conraltatioas 
were held, the minutes were more careftiUy made and pfe» 
served at didae periods ; while at others, When the sympteaift 
were considered as less urgent, little, or very uasatisfiBCtory 
notice is taken of them. To this may be added, tbe onfaf- 
taiBata kMt of one of the books, to which I waa r^ conaei 



excluded m reference at the time I collected the ease 
into my plece4>ook. 

^' I had formerly mentioned the outlines of the case to 
imaj profet Mooal men, who held deserved rank in the medi- 
cul worlds and of whom I might sajr, with Qceroy that thef 
w%re 

* lateriorei et reconditie litera.* 

•■i •■■ 

I, Jioweveri found that the tide of scepticism might huirj me 
into endless controversyi withoMt a prospect of any praoticul 
advantage being derived from the di><^ti0sion. . With th^se 
impressions I hesitated to make the case public^ (as it waf 
jpy intention to have done at the Lyceum Medicuni^ia 179^9) 
well knowing that^ 

* Phtlosophi etatemiiklitibascoiiternnt.' 

*^ In respect to the facts of diis remarkable case. Du 

1' V 

Storer, Mr. Wright, Mr. Bigsby, Mr. Attenborrough, Mu 
Thompson, and every other professional man in the town of 
Nottingham, who were resident there at the time, are in full 
possession of, and are at liberty to confirm or contradkl any 
part of my statement, according as I may be found correct 
or otherwise. I believe it was the intention of Dr. Snowden 
White, then senior physician to the hospital, to have publish- 
ed it ; but his premature death, from phthisis hs^moptoica, I 
euppose, prevented his carrying his intention into execution^ 
it has, therefore, hitherto been but lamely communicated tQ 
^ few practitioners ; nor can 1 detail it in the manner I could 
wish, for reasons already given. 

" The preserved facts of the case are before you, and for 
being facts, I might pledge myself to you in die language of 
Terence^ 

' Liquet mibi dcjerare** 

^^ I have the honour to be, 8lc« 
^' i6th Nov. 1801-'' " HUGH MOISES, M.D/' 
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Here follow the Doctor's extracts, but witk the oraisnos 
. of such parts as appear to be rather of professional .than ge- 
neral interest. 

' Kate Hudson, a single woman, i^ed 31, was adnutted 
into the general hospital, Nottingham, on the 4th of August, 
1783, for an inflammatory affection of the right arm. Ob 
inspection of the arm two needles were discovered under the 
•kin, a Uttle above the dorsal side of the wrist. They lay in 
B transverse direction, and were readily extracted by pushing 
the points through the skin, and laying hold of them with a 
pair of forceps. Upon a more minute examination, some 
more needles were felt about three inches higher up the fore- 
arm, but furiher back than the others, and more over the flexor 
muscles ; these lay longitudinally, and appeared to hare their 
heads downwards. These needles were extracted as before, 
a small puncture with a lancet having been previously made. 
(Of the number of the last-mentioned needles X find no 
, mention.) 

* August 6. Another needle is felt plainly a little below the 
former place. 

' 7th. The nurse, in attempting to extract one from her 
leg has broken it, and left part of it in. A large needle has 
been taken away from her foot, which was lying across her 
instep, and among the tendons. 

' Octobef 1 1 . A very large darning needle was this day ex« 
tracted from her right breast, seemingly buried within a part 
oJF the gland ; thinks she feels another needle very deep seated 
under the gland in the middle of the breast ; complahied of 
great pain in the breast after the removal of the needle, which, 
in about an hour afterwaids, became so excessive as to throw 
her into convulsions. 

' ISovembcr J. The convulsions have continued at periods 
till now ; the needle still appearing to lie very dee,p within 
the bieast; and about three days ago her jaws became locked; 
r^ry weak and low j pulse small and weak ; made an iocisioa 
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quite dirough the breast, and extracted a large needle, which 
adhered to the tendinous fascial covering the pectoral mus-* 
cle/ Froni this last report I find none other until 

* January 12, 1784. H^ now very severe pains in the 
broast. 

' February 3. Passed a pin yesterday by urine, which was 
not coated, or particularly corroded ; and this day, with the 
same excretion, passed a needle. Had much pain in the 
sphincter vesicae before and during the passage, and the urine 
bloody, though less so to day. 

* 5th. Passed another needle yesterday by urine. 

'^ 11th. The breast healing fEist, less pain, and the needle 
not easily distinguishable ; has had pain in the throat and 
vomiting, which brought up blood ; feels still an obstruction 
in swallowing. 

' 12th. Brought u'p a needle by vomiting. 

^ 14th. Had a needle extracted from her breast. 

' l6th. Complains of pain in the lower part of the thorax, 
betwixt the ribs, but nothing to be felt. 

' 19th. Pain now in her breast, as when a needle was there 
before ; that between the ribs gone off. 

* March: 19* The needle in the breast to be extracted. 

' 22d. It passed into the thorax during the operation ; part 
of the gland, which was schirrous, was removed. 

\ £6th. No pain from the needle ; breathing easy. 

' 29tb. f elt the needle in her stomach, and threw up a 
considerable quantity of congealed blood. 

* April 5. Has had no pain from the needle since last re- 
port; breast heahng. 

' 8th. Continues mendipg ; no symptom of any more pins 
or^ needles. 
' 26th, Quite well ; dismissed cured. 

* May 7. Is re-admitted. About a week since was taken 
with pain, a pricking sensation at the stomach, and vomited 
a matter which consisted of a solution of a pin, similar to 
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iirhftt »h6 ptisfiied* by urii\i^^ with 'some ttreaki of blood,. 
itMt^' whh extetiltil itiAttmitHiliotii with two imall uloars^ 
wbicli are him iVitich better. 

'" ' rOth. 'Pi^octtfed no rest; icomplains of gr^at ptin i% the 
stomach, und thinks she feels two or three pins or needles^ 
aftd that they change their position. 

' nth. Brought up three pins, two corrodedi OM ttot 
itiiich s6'. • . ' • 

* (il«t. Yesterday tfif^yw ttp matter rimitar to what caiM 
from her stomach when the pins were there ; eompltitM <^ 
much pain iti hbf Htomdch, but no pricking felt, exdepf when 
pressed ; feels us if matter divcharged from the part into the 
/itOnijach. 

' 2dih. F(^el!^inor^ pam at her stomacbi aa if there were 
pins and needles. 

< June 2d. Yesti^rday brought up a pin; still fdels fmiti and 
pricking at her stomach.* • 

' ' 3d. Brotight up four pins together, and one singly before 
these. 

* gih. Confplaina of pain in her breaat« 

* 17th. Much pain in her stomach; two pinn or needlee to 
be felt on each viAJ6 of her stomach. One needle taken out 
this day. 

* Sgih. Dismissed relieved. 

* August 1 1 . Re-admitted. On Friday last threw up a 
pin from her stomach ; since easier there, but had pain in her 
right breast. One needle taken out from the surfiiee, but hai 
continued pain from otie deep seated in the same breast^ with 
Hpasm.s, and jaw stiff'. 

^ <20th. Great pain in the breast, and in the jaw^ which was 
locked. 

' ^ied. A splinter c^me away from the iimer angle of the 
lower jaw on the right side ; violent pain in her breaat 

* 2f)lh. For several days has complained of great pain in 
her breast ; and describes it tO' be as if several jmit weie 
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lodged in the mamma and pectoral muadeimnd JyiBg between 
the two ribs. I 

' 30th. The right mamma was extirpated tliis dnyi ijv the 
middle of which a needle was fbund closely impacted ; tin 
httmorrbage taking place in the evenings the dressings were 
removed, and a small artery was taken up ; a pin was found 
in the dressings. 

^ September 4. Complained of pain ; the dressings 'were 

5 martially removed ; another pin was sticking to the dreJBsihgs; 
our other pins were also discovered in the wound, which 
were removed without difficulty. One of the pins having 
lost the heady her perception was so accurate as to distinguish, 
it before removing the dressings. ^ 

' 6th. On removing the dressings two pins were found ad* 
hering to them. 

' 7th. Two more pins were found lodging on the dressings 
(his day, together with a plum stone, which she swallowed 
two days ago. 

' 12th. Complains of much pain, which she thinks is owing 
to a piece of bone working its way along the sinus to make 
its exit at the wound. The piece of bone she imagines it 
about half an inch long, and rather thicker. 

' ISth. This morning it came uway exactly as she had de- 
scribed it, and appears to be part of one of the ribs ; ahti 
still complains of much pain, and thinks there is another 
piece of bone making its way to come out. This evening 
the other piece of bone came away, covered as she had de« 
scribed it; and appears to be the end of one of th* riba^' 
covered with a vast number of insects of the grub kind. 

' 14th. A great number of grubs came away with die dress- 
ings this day. V 

' 15th. A small piece of bone came away witli the dress- 
ings ; complains of much pain, as if there umre several mon^> 
pieces to come away. .^>'*<^'* 
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' l6th. This morning another piece of bone caine away, 
rather larger than that of yesterday. 
' 17th. Coniplains of much pain and prickings in the part. 

* 18th. Two pieces of bone came away covered with a 
cartilaginous substance; from the kind of pain she feeU^ 
thinks there is another large piece of bone that will soon 
come away. 

* 19th. This morning the large piece of bone came away 
as she had described it ; almost every thing she eats or drinks 
still escapes through the sinus. 

* 20th. The wound looks well ; no food has passed the 
sinus to day. 

'21st. This morning four small pieces of bone came away, 
and there was also a considerable quantity of food on the 
dressings ; not so faint and low. 

' 22d. Five small pieces of bone came away with the 
dressings. 

' 2dd. She is much easier to day, and very little food has 
passed through the sinus. 

* 24th. Thinks the rib from which the exfoliation has taken 
place, is now detached from the back bone. 

' 27th. The rib fe^ls to her as though it.were broken into 
several pieces. One piece of carious bone came away thi»' 
day. 

* Sbth. One piece of hope came away on the 28th. Yes- 
terday two bones came away, portions of the rib ; feels as if 
more were lodged at the oesapliagus ; feels as if a gathering 
was coming on lower on the ribs ; three pieces of thd carious 
rib came away tliis morning. 

' October 1. This morning thirty-four pieces of bone were 
working their way through the sinus. 

* 6th. This morning a portion of bone, about three quarters 
of an inch in length, of a curved form witli points, was dii* 
charged by stool. 
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* 8th. Can get but little rest, from a universal soreness of 
the right side^ which she describes as if her ribs were falling 
out of Jtheir sockets. 

^ 12th. Had nothing coihe away from the sore till to day, 
a few pieces of bone (no number specified in my minutes ;) 
complains of great pain in the stomach, as if a large piece 
of bone was there. 

' 14th. This morning brought up a large piece of bone; 
complains of great soreness of the oesophagus. 

' 19th. Feels now as if pins, or a piece of bone, were pe- 
netrating the bladder, or the right side of the neck of the 
bladder. 

' November Q. Breast healing on the outside, but yet feels 
pain internally, as though there were bones in it. 

' 15th. Felt as if a bone rose from her stomach ; she thinks 
the bones came from her left breast, which is now healed, ex- 
cept a small ulcer. 

* December 26. Discharged, cured. 

' March 8, 1785. On re-admission she complains of great 
pain in her left eye, that she describes as proceeding from her 
breast on that side ; the eye-lid much swollen and inflamed, 
and one part of it has put on the appearance of eschar, that 
has been observed in other parts of the body to tentiinate in 
excoriation. ■ . - . 

* 1 1th. Thfe right eye is now in the same state as the other, 
and equally painful. 

' 14th. A considerable quantity of blood was taken by 
leeches ; the swelling and inflammation is nearly gone. 

^ £lst. She has complained of pains in the right side fpr 
several days, extending along the course of the right ureter, 
and this morning says it has stopped the discharge of urine. 
On examination, a pi^ece of bone was found lodged in the 
upper part of the vagina, on the right side of the os uteri, 
and was extracted. 

* 30th. To this time the symptoms have rengiained much 
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die same, and Are pkctsofibpne have been extrtfttod, aftdif- 
fiMnant times, toice the fi Ist kiataDt N. B. 0»e o£ the pjheoea 
was found making its passage into the vagma, at the past 
above-mentioned^ and after extraction the aperture waa burge 
e^iough to admit the point o£ a finger.' From this report I 
do not find any minute until 

' October 18. Dismissed, cured. 

' January dy 1786^ Re-admitted; fell downstairs; head 
and side much bruised. 

' February 3. Extracjted four bones from the vagina^ the 
whole about an inch long, to appearance exfoliations of the 
ribs. Complains of great pains in the side, as if more bones 
were making their way downwards. 

* 4th. Extracted three bones lying across, and considerablj} 
fiu-ther within the vagina. The last bone seemed to be re-, 
tained about half its length within the sinus, from which thrjr 
are supposed to make their exit at the lower part betwc^eo 
the OS uteri and rectum. 

' 17th. Aft^r making water complains of lacerating pain 
of the right side, as if pieces of bone were still moving 
downwards to the vagina ; and haying alternate symptoma of 
pyrexia, sickness, pain ^t the stomach, &c. with hardneas and 
swelling externally, where she supposes* another needle to be 
deep-seated. Several pieces of bone of unequal sizes, some one 
inch in length, and half in breadth, (about twelve in number) 
in their appearance like a divided portion of rib, putrid, 
blackish, and covered with offensive matter, some of them 
partially remaining within the sinus, betwixt the rectum and 
uterus, others loose within the vagina, have been extracted at 
difierent times since the 4th. 

* Upon examining the matter brought up by vomiting, some 
,imall insects were observed in the mass, which waa of a 

darkish colour ; very low and weak. 

* 18th. Still complains of violent pain; at if more bonea 
Were plasaing. Sxtracted three pieces ; within the middle of 



•me l^oitioiiy (to ap)>eanihkfc rib) 6( about one (|ualter/of -an 
Iftch ih ka^, and Imtf an ibch in brehdfiliy a lai|;e jpin wai 
feiilld running longitudinally through par); of its substaikce, 
and firmly impacted. She thinks. Aiok'e boikei are^drkin|( 
downwards th^ saihe way. 

' 19th. Extracted a very small needfe from the fbrefiirt of 
tlie leg, neafc* the outer angle ; and from the deep^ieated pakh 
iiear the same pert^ she fancies a pin is lodged. 

' 20th. Have extracted another portion of bone, nearly 
due inch in length and half ate inch broad, from out of the 
Vligina, having two pins nkmlin^^ {Parallel to each other, in d» 
iNdue manner as in the repon of the IStli. FeeU norii bone. 

* €5tli. Complimis of very Uiceriting, pricking jiain all 
iait night. Have removed a portion of bone, having a pin 
ftthning through its substance IbngitMinally ; and andtber 
portion three-fourths of an inch in length, and h&lf an inch 
in breadth, with a pin running transversely through it, forming 
a right angle. 

* March 3. Removed two narrow portions of bone, about 
one inch in length and one-fourth of an inch in breadth ; one 
portion having two pins impacted longitudinally, the other 
Mdy one. Thinks the whole of th^ loosened boU^s firoin the 
Htn kre discharged, as ihe is Md from laceratin| pains. 

* 5th. Coihjpklns of pidn in tfie bowdls, as if uhomt was 
passhig through them ; stools very black. 

' 8th. Upon examination the stools were found very Made 
and a pin was dii^covered at die bottom of the vessel, disco* 
loured, and seemingly in part dissolved by a menstruum. 

' 18th. Pain hi the right leg from a pin. 

' April 20th. Violent pain in her bowels with continual 
^<^ng ; has discharged two piiis, with some fragments of 
hbne, by stool. 

' ilst. Extracted sohie portions of bone (no number men- 
tioiiedl) froth the ^imis in the vuffum, through one of which a 
phi unm dijfvett. 
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. * May I. Great pain in her right breast, pricking as if 
veral pins were buried deep ; the glandidar parts enlarged 
and hard ; can feel two or three seemingly buried in the mid- 
dle of these indurated glands/ 

(From the 4th of May we find no report until) 
'' July 26, 1 792. I have this day i>een credibfy informed 
by a neighbour and relation of Kate Hudson, that she is mi^« 
ried, has two fine children, and enjoys better health than for 
several years past. 

'^ At present," concludes Dr. Moises, ** I shall make no 
comment on the case : I feel it, however, a diity I owe to 
myself, (and to anticipate the attacks of puny criticism) that 
I should here observe, that the language of the case through- 
out, is stricdy that of the minutes preserved in the case-books 
of the hospital, as taken thence by myself upwards of ten 
years ago.*' 

PARTICULARS OF A 

FLOATING ISLAND 

THAT APPEARED IN DERWENT-WATER, CUMBERLAND. 

From th^ bottom of the lake of Derwent-water an island 
has emerged three times in the course of about thirty years^ 
or according, to other accounts, it has been in the habit of 
repeating its visits after an interruption of seven or nine years. 
It began to emerge on the 20th of July, 1808, and, in a very 
short time, appeared above the surface. It is situated at the 
head of the Keswick lake, about a stone's cast from the shore* 
It contains about an acre of ground, and is quite stationary. 
At first it was of a dark brown colour, but soon became 
covered with verdure. By thrusting a pole in several places 
to the depth of three yards the water rushed up, conse- 
quently it is of that thickness, and unconnected with the 
bottom. That it is also unconnected with the shore is 
evident, as boats sailed entirely round i^ and people sounded 
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With long poles without finding a bottom. It is of an oblong 
shape; and in the middle of it id a large hole, about eigl^t 
yards long, and two broad, evidently made by the confined 
rarefied air. The depth of soil composing it, is in some parts 
two feet, and in others more ; and in forcing a stick through it 
in different places, air rose in large bubbles : and as this con- 
fined air escapes, the island, it appears, lessens, and at length 
sinks by its own weight, Jo the bottom of the lake. Its sides 
adhere to the neighbouring soil with a steep descent, except 
at one corner, about six yards in length, which appears like a 
bank. This bank has actually been the remains of the sides 
of a hole of a former island; for these temporary islands are 
found to change their positions at every appearance; and 
the present is somewhat neai'er the shore than the former 
ones have been. The plants which form the vegetation ar^ 
lobelia dortmanna, the isoetes lacustris, the lettorella lacustris, 
the arundo fragmites, and the scirpus lacustris. A secondary 
island made its appearance about the same time, at some dis* 
tance from the principal one, and nearer the shore, of a. cir- 
cular form, about eight yards in diameter, and divided conir 
pletely in two by a rent of about one yard wide, and three 
^ards deep, reaching to a considerable distance on each side 
of this island, and evidently being one of those numerous 
cracks which may always be discovered in the bottom of this 
part of the lake, which we presume is a conununication of the 
waters beneath with those above. The island gradually sunk 
during some weeks, till the night of Friday, the 7th of Oc- 
tober, when, in consequence of rain, the lake arose about five 
feet, and the island was covered with water. The lake rose 
above a foot higher on the 7th of August than on the 1st of 
October, and yet the island was larger in extent, and higher 
abovie the water than on the former day. 

County Ann. Reg. I8O9. 
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** I have not asserted this liquid to be blood, because I had 
not an opportunity of being sure that it was so, and I wished 
to record facts only, and not opinions. I believe it, however^ 
to have been blood, in which the head rested. It gave to 
writing paper, and to a white handkerchief, such a colour as 
1>lood, which has been kept for a length of time, generally 
leaves behind it. Nobody present had a doubt of its being 
blood; and it appears from Mr. Herbert's Narrative, that the 
king was embalmed immediately after decapitation. It is 
probable, therefore, tfiat the lai|^ blood vessels continued to 
empty themselves for some time afterwards. I am aware 
that^some of the softer parts of, the human body, and parti- 
cularly the brain, undergo, in the course of time, a decompo- 
sition, and will melt. A liquid, therefore, might be found 
after long interment, where solids only had been buried ; but 
the weight of the head, in this instance, gave no suspicion 
tfiat the brain had lost its substance ; and no moisture ap- 
peared in any other part of the coffin, as far as we could see, 
excepting at the back part of the head and neck. 

'* The back part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had 
a remarkably fresh appearance ; the pores of the skin being 
more distinct, as they usually are when soaked in moisture; and 
the tendons and ligaments of the neck were of considerable 
substance and finnness. The hair was thick at the back part 
of the head, and in appearance nearly black. A portion of 
it, which has since been cleaned and dried, is of a beautiful 
dark brown colour. That of the beard was a redder brovm. 
On the back part of the head, it was not more than an inch in 
length, and had probably been cut so short for the conveni- 
ence of the executioner, or perhaps by the piety of -friends 
^oon after death, in order to furnish memorials of the unhap- 
py king. 

" On holding up the head, to examine the place of sepa- 
ration from the body, the muscles of the neck had evidently 
retracted themselves considerably ; and the fourth cervical 
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Vertebra was found to be cut through its substance trans- 
versely, leaving tlie surfaces of the divided portions perfectly 
smooth and even; an appearance which could have been 
produced only by a heavy blow, inflicted with a very sharp 
instrument, and which furnishes the last proof wanting to 
identify King Charles the First. 

" After this examination of the head, which served every 
purpose in view, and without examining the body below the 
neck, it was immediately restored to its situation, thq coffin 
Mas soldered up again, and the vault closed. Neither of the 
other coffins had any inscription upon them. The larger 
one, supposed on good grounds, to contain the remains of 
^King Henry the Eighth, measured six feet ten inches in 
length, and had been inclosed in an elm one>*bf t\vo inches in 
thickness ; but this v/sls decayed, and lay in small fragments 
tiear it. The leaden coffin appeared to have been beaten in 
by violence about the middle ; and a considerable opening 
in that part of it exposed a mere skeleton of the king. Som^ 
beard remained upon the chin, but there was nothing to dis^ 
criminate the person contained in it. 

*^ The smaller coffin, understood to be that of Quee^ 
Jane Seymour, was not touched ; mere curiosity not being 
considered, by the Prince Regent, as a sufficient motive 
for disturbing these remains. 

*^ On examining the vault with more attention, it, was found 
diat the wall at the west end^ bad, at some period or other, 
l>een partly pulled down and repaired again, not by regular 
masonry, but J>y fragments of stones and bricks, put rudely 
andjiastily togctlicr without cement." 
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AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXTRAORDINARY SHOWER OF BLACK: 
DUST, THAT FELL IN THE ISLAND OF ZETLAND^ OCTO-c 
BEU 20THy 1735, RELATED IN A LETTER FROM SIR AN-» 
DREW MITCHELL, BART, OF WKSTSHORE, TO JOHN PRIN-' 
CLE, M>D. F.R.S. 

In vohime three of our work we gave an account of a 
shower of black dust falling between Shethnd and Iceland ^ 
the following are farther particulars of the same phenomenon^ 

*' In compliance with your desire I made particular enqitiiy/ 
whether at or about the time the earthquake happened at Lis- 
bon, Not. 1, 1755, any uncommon phenomena were observ- 
ed to appear in the islands of Orkney or Zetland, as such had* 
happened about that time in other parts of Scotland. From 
Orkney I was informed, that nothing particular had happen- 
ed, only, that about the time mentioned, die tides were ob- 
served to be much higher than ordinary. I received from 
Zetland a letter, dated May 28, 1 756, firom Mr. WXiam 
Brown, master of the grammar school, at Scalloway, in that 
country, a sensible and observing man ; wherein he writes, 
verbatim, as follows : — z 

* Blessed be God, notwithstanding the great devastations 
that have been niade in other parts of the world by earth-^ 
quakes, we have been entirely free from any disaster of that 
nature; nor has any thing extraordinary happened in this 
country since you left it, only, on Monday, X)ctober 20th, 
last, between three and four in the afternoon, the sky being 
very hazy, as it used to be before a storm of thunder Mid 
lightning, there fell a black dust all over the country, tliough 
in greater quantities in some places than in others. ■ It was 
very much like lampblack, but smclled strongly of sidphiv. 
People in the fields had their faces, hands, and linen blacks 
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ened with iU It was followed by^rain. Some people assigu 
the cause of it to some extraordinary eruption of Hecla/ v 

P/nL Trans, vol. Ixiv. p. 297- 

** In June^ 1756, I returned to Zetland, and found wliat 
Mr. Brown had written me was attested, by Mr. Mitchell^ 
parson of the parish of Tengwall, and by sevieral gentlemen 
of credit and reputation, who had seen and observed the same 
phenomenon in different parts of the country at the time 
abqve-mentioned. 

** I found the wind had blown south-west, which does npt 
peem to favour the opinion, that the dust proceeded from 
tun eruption of Mount Ilccla, which lies north-west from 
Zetland." 

jHft. Keg. 1758, p. 349i 

A SHOWEB OF YELLOW DUST. 

ApHiL J9> 1761. Tlie wind being soulli-west, between 
eleven and twelve at noon, there felt at liourdeaux, a shower of 
yellow powder, resembling the tlouv of brimstone, but of a Iktlc 
deeper colour, which soon lay a quarter of an inch deep ia 
l&any parts of the city. The inhubitantS| having never seen the 
like, were greatly alarmed ; their minds were possessed with a 
thousand frightful ideas. Pure sulphur could proceed from no- 
thing but some dreadful volcano ; they expected torrents of tire 
to follow the eruption, and every minute to see the earth open 
and swallow them all. In a word, the final dissolution was 
thought to be at hand. 

While the multitude were foolislily terrified with their own 
chiin^ras, our physicians^ and some other sensible citizens 
coolly collected this powder, examined it with attention, 
viewed it through a microscope, and soon disco^vered thi; 
simplicity of the phenomenon. It was nothing more than 
the dust or powder of the stamina of tlio flow trs of pines, 

c (• *Z ' 
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\rhich abound in the lands situate on the south of Bburdeanx, 
a strong south-west wind having doubtless blown off great 
quantities of this dust^ brought it hither, and spread it over 
the city. 

Some more fell on the 21st, and the wind continuing to 
blow very hard, it has been again examined by a microscope^ 
and appeiared like the first, to come from the stamina of the 
pine flower. All, therefore, surprising in this is, that the like ' 
thing should not be remembered to have been seen in Bour- 
deaux, since the same apparent causes have subsisted a lon^ 
time. * 

^ Ann. Reg. 1761,^. IIZ. 

GREAT DAMAGE DONE IN A SHORT TIME, BY RAXIT 

FREEZING AS IT FELL. 

February 13, 1 766. At Woobum Abbey, Bedfordshire^ 
and the places adjacent, there was a violent storm ; and the 
rain froze as it fell upon the trees, by which means die 
tranches of the trees, particularly in the park of his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, were broken down by the w^gbt of the^ 
ice, to the amount of some hundred loads. The daihage 
done was incredible* 

Ann. Reg. 1766, p. 67- 



February 14, 1766. Extract of a letter from a gentleman 
on the Cotswold Hills. 

'^ After thirty hours small drizzling rmn, which froze as fast 
as it fell, our trees are so loaded with ice, that near one hun- 
dred and fifty lime trees in the park of Powell Snell^ Esq. at 
6i^iting, are torn to pieces ; and a great nuniber of fir trees 
of near fifty years* growth, are broken off fifteen or eighteen 
feet. You may judge of tlie immense weight upon the treef* 
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• 

vihen you arc told, that a very trifling twig from an Iiawthorn« 
bush was so enveloped with ico> that it weighed seven ounces 
and a half, and the twig which collected it (when cleiired of 
all the ice) weighed no more than a drachnu A poor wood 
pigeon left all the feathers of its tail' frozen to the branch on 
which it roosted. 

The accounts we have received of the effects of this most 
extraordinary disposition in the air to rain and freeze, would 
exceed all credibility, were it not authenticated by the most - 
undeniable proofs. In the parish of Ilawling alone, three 
hundred wuggon loads arc the least estimates of the limbs 
broken from the trees there. At Birdlip, on Thursday night, 
a peacock belonging to Mr. Biggs, was fro/,en on the branch 
M'here it was at roost ; the branch broke, and in the morning 
the bird was foimd almost dead with the cold, and the ice 
congealed to its tail weighed one himdred pounds. Nor had 
this evil been confined to our bleak hills. iPeople from tho 
other side of the coimtry, towards Herefordshire, inform us 
that it was sliocking to hear the crashing of the trees, and to 
behold the devastation that it made, 

An9t. Reg. 176fi, p.6jf» 

* 

NARTIATIVE OI' TIIL LITE AND KXTUAORIIINABY 
PUnUSTIUAN PKUFOilMANCKSOr 

CAPTAIN BARCLAY. 

It has been well observed by Mr. Walter Thorn, inr hw 
prcfan* to his entertaining work on Modem Pedestrianismy 
that *' ilie republics of f 2 recce prepared tlieir youth fof tho 
duty of the fiehi by their gymnastic institutions; and the- 
Komaus were exercised by long marches, running, Iea{ilhg, 
and throwing the javelin. But with the soldiers of Jlritain a 
diffenut system prevjiiL^. While stationed at hothe they^are 
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alloured to waste their time in indolent repose, and pre^ 
vented from taking even tliat degree of exercise which' is re* 
quisitc to health, le^t they should exhaust the most trifling of 
Uieir necessaries before the return of the usual period pf 
supply. All the advantages they might derive from a course 
of training are thus sacrificed to an ill-jt^dged economy, and 
to the vain show of a parade or field-day/' When consi- 
dered iq this point of view the encour^ement of gymnastic 
exercises canqot but ha deemed a national b^n^t; and it 
must be admitted, tliat those distingiushed persons who, by 
their example and exertions, contribute to render sueh exer- 
difcs fashionable and general, are cntided to a high degree of 
praise. Among these the subject of this arUcle must be 
placed in the foremost rank. 

Robert Barclay Allardicc, Esq. of Ury, Kincardineshire, is 
descended from an ancient and honourable family, which, for 
several generation.*!, has been distinguished by extraordinary, 
bodily powers. Colonel David l^arclay, the first of this 
family who settled at Ury, served in early life as a volunteer 
in the Swedish army under the great Gustavus Adolphus„ 
and afterwi^rds took part in the contest which, towards the 
end of the reign of Charles I^ distracted his native country. 
)Ie was upwards of six fcet u^ height, and so robust, that his 
sword, which is still preserred, is too heavy to be wielded by 
^ such men as live in these degenerate days." His son and 
successor wfis the celebrated jipologiat for the Quakers,^ 
whose tenets the Colonel had embraced towards the con-i 
elusion of his life. The grandson of the Apologist was 
l^nown in the county where he resided by the title of the 
Strong; neither was it given to him without reason, if» as wo 
^re told, he was seen to throw a horse that had been im-r 
pounded at Ury ov^r tlie wall. His successor, who was the 
father of Captain Barclay, was a noted pedestrian, and fre-^ 
quently walked from his residence to/th^ metropolis. On 
one occasion be walked from London to Ury, five hundr€4 



^nd ten miles, in ten successive days; and on imothm'y per*' 
JFomned two hundred aild ten'iiiiles in three days: bttt it is not 
-true, that he ever Walked to London after he was elected a 
tneihber of parliament, as it has been reported; His ordi^ 
nary pace was six miles an hour. His height was six feet ; he 
%a8 propbHionably athletic, and of tde handsomest form. Thcf 
vigour of his mind was conspicuous throughout a laborious 
and active life; and his improvements in farming entide him . 
to the appellation of the fiather of agriculture in the north of 
IScotland. I)escended from such ancestors, it is no wondei' 
that Captain Barclay's predilection should tend to diose et^ 
ercises in Which tbey so eminently excelled. 

H^ was bom at the family inansion of Ury, in August 
1^79/ and at the age of eight years was sent to England for 
education. After passing four years at Richmond school^' 
and three at Brixton Causeway, he completed his academicai 
studies at Cambridge, and in his eighteenth year mcCeeded 
his father in the paternal estate. He early displayed his par^ 
tiality for the manly sports; for we find him at the age oi 
seventeen engaged in a match to walk six miles within atf 
hour, fair toe and heel, for one hundred guineas, whieh he 
accomplished on die Croydon road, in August 1796. 

In his next performance^ in August 1798, he was eqiially 
successful. He matched himself against a Mr. Ferguson, 
a clerk in the city, wd^I known for his pedestrian feats, to go 
from Fenchurch-street to the tenth mile-stone beyond Wnid« 

_ » 

sor and back, a distance of seventy miles. This fie -per- 
formed in fourteen hours, beating his antagonist by aeteral 
miles. 

In 1801 Captain Barclay appeared conspicuously in dve 
annals of sporting. He made a bet with Mr. Fletdhtr, of 
Ballingshoe, that he would walk ninety miles m twentyiK)n6 
and a half succesi^ive hours. TRie ground diosen for Ibe 
j^rformance of the match tvas the road from Brechin 4o 
i^orfar, in the county of Angus. He accomplished^ frixty* 
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8e\'eii miles in tliirteen hours ; but having incautiously dnmfc 
some brandy, he became sick and unable to proceed : he 
therefore relinquished the bet/ but after resting two hours 
completely recovered, so that he could easily have jSnbhed 
the remainder of tlie distance Nvitbin the time. 

Confident, notwithstanding this failure, that he was capa« 
ble of performing what he had tlien undertaken, he renewed 
the match with Mr. Fletcher for five thousand guineas; and 
wliilst in training for the purpose, he made an experimental 
trial in. Lord Fauconberg's park, and went one hundred and 
ten miles in nineteen hours and twenty-seven minutes. The 
state of tlie weather wais cictremely unfavourable, as it rained 
all day, and he w^s up to the ancles in mud: so that, all the 
circumstances considered, this performance may be deemed 
the greatest upon record. The ground fijied upoD, for the 
dccisiou of this bet was the space of one mile on the high 
road bet\>cen York and llidl, about sixteen miles from the 
former place. Here Captain Barclay started at twelve 
o'clock atjiigkt on the 9tli November, and performed his 
task one hour seven minutes and fifty-six seconds within the 
specilif[:d time. W hen he had finished he was so strong and 
hearty, tlmt he felt confident he might have gone twenty or 
thii ty mil^)^ farther^ Thousands of spectators, on foot ^d 
ou l>orscback, attended during the course of his walking; 
and he w as loudly cheered, aud carried upon the shoulders 
Of thfi multitude. 

I^ 12^07,; his famous match with Abraham Wood, the ce* 
kbr^ti^d Luncashice pedestrian, took place. The parties 
were to go as great a distance as they could in t\venty-four 
hqvr^r ^yood allowing iiis antagonist twenty miles at siting. * 
Tlie,lH)t al[ ^wo bundled guineas was decided at Newmarket, 
on tlv^.,l«8^h of October. This match attracted a greater 
i*c^coi|rse of people tliau jbad evt^r been remembered by the 
oUebtfiMha^ittMUi but aftei* gojng forty miles in six hourSj^ 
W<M>d resigned the contest, to the no small surprise Qf Xha 
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amateurs, as it was well known that a few montiis before he 
had gone forty miles in five hours. It was afterwards disco* 
veredy that liquid laudanum had been administered to Wood 
by some of his pretended friends, after he had gone twenty- 
two miles ; but it was manifest to all that there was no col- 
lusion on the part of Captain Barclay, who had not the 
slightest suspicion of any thing unfair, and who had gone 
during the six hours at the regular pace of six miles an hour. 
Violent disputes took place respecting the payment of the 
bets on this match, and at length, after much discussion, it 
was finally settled at Tattersal's, by the opinion of *a consi- 
derable majority, that they ought not to be paid; though 
the regular frequenters of Newmarket maintained the con- 
trary. 

Captain Barclay gave, in Augiist 1808, a surprizing in- 
stance of his strength and perseverance merely for his own 
amusement. Being at the house of Colonel Murray Far- 
quharson, of AUanmore, in Aberdeenshire, he went out at 
five in the morning to enjoy the sport of grouse shooting on 
the mountains, where he travelled at least thirty miles. He 
returned to the colonel's house by five in the afternoon to 
dinner, and in the evenhig set off for Ury, a distance of 
sixty miles, which he walked in eleven hours, without once 
stopping to refresh. During the forenoon he attended to his 
ordinary business at home, and in the afterno9n walked sixteen 
miles, to Laurencekirk, where he danced at a bail during the 
night, and returned to Ury by seven in the morning. He did not 
yet retire to bed, but passed the day in partridge-shooting in 
the fields. He had thus travelled not less than one hundred 
and thirty miles, supposing him to have gone no more than 
eight in the course of his day's shooting at home, and also 
danced at Laurencekirk, without sleeping or having been in 
bed for two nights and nearly three days. 

In October the same year. Captain Barclay made a match 
with Mr. Wedderburn Webster, a gentleman well known in 
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the sporting circles^ which attracted the notice of the whole 
kingdom^ and has since received the characteristie denomi* 
nation of tlie Barclay match. He engaged to go on foot 
one thousand niiles in one thousand successive hours, at the 
rate of a mile in each and every hour for a wager of one 
thousand guineas, to be performed at Newmarket Heath, 
and to start on the Ist June, 1809. Not aware of the ardu- 
ous nature of this undertaking. Captain Barclay, under the 
idea that it would be easily accomplished, deemed it unne^ 
cessary to prepare himself for it by regular trainings and 
only went to Brighton for a short tin^e for the sake of sea- 
bithing. 

On the dOth May he arrived at Newmarket, where lodg^ 
ings had been provided for him, and the ground on which he 
was to perform had been marked out. It wa« on a public 
road leading from the house of Mr. Buckle, where he lodged, 
and by no means adapted for the purpose. Finding thi» 
situation inconvenient he removed, on the sixteenth day, ta 
fresh lodgings, near the Horse and Jockey, where he conti«* ^ 
iiued during the remainder of the time. He also shifted hie 
ground, ead walked across the Norwich road up the heath^ 
fin* half a wAt out and return. 

Captain Barclay started at twelve o'clock in the night, be- 
tween May 8 Ist and June Ist, and during this memorable 
xnatch it was his practice to breakfast after returning froi» 
hit vralk at five in the morning. At this meal he ate a 
roasted fowl, drank a pint of strong ale, and then took two* 
4:ups of tea with bread and butter. He lunched at twelve; 
one day on beef-steaks and the next on muttons-chops, of 
which he ate a considerable quantity. He dined at six^ 
ei^r on roast beef or mutton-chops, with such vegetables ee 
were in season, drinking porter and two or three glasset 
of wine. At eleven he supped on a cold fowl. The quantity 
of animal food which Jie took daily was from five to tiz 
jft^irnds. Hi9 dress ivts edapted to the tariable, state ef tlvi 
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weigher. Sometimes he wore a flannel jacket, and al othei^g 
a loose dark grey coat, but always used lamb's wool stock- 
ings and strong shoes. He walked in a sort of lounging 
gait, apparently without making any extraordinary effort 
scarcely raising his feet more than two or three inches from 
the ground. 

It was not till the morning of the thirteenth day that he 
began to feel any inconvenience from unremitted exertion 
and the want of necessary repose. He was then, for the 
first time, seized with pains in the lower eictremities, which 
continued to increase, though his legs never swelled, as was 
erroneously reported in the public prints. At length on the 
twenty-second day the pains became so distressing that he 
had recourse to medical advice. Dr. Sandiver, who was sent 
for, recommended the use of the warm bath; but this ren- 
dered his feet so tender that he was obliged to abandon it. 
The Doctor then advised the application of flannel soaked in 
boiling water, and wrung till nearly dry, as a substitute for 
the bath. The flannel in this state was applied to the parts 
affected, and frequently renewed; it caused the pains in the 
thighs and legs to remove from one part to another, but af* 
forded no permanent relief. A mixture of oil and camphor 
was abo rubbed in after the flannel had. been applied. He 
nevertheless continued to grow worse and worse, so that dur- 
ing the last week he was unable to rise without assistance, 
and when lifted up could not stand for some time unless 
supported. One fortunate circumstance, however, was, 
that to the end his appetite never failed, and to this alone 
may be ascribed the accomplishment of the task. It was 
completed on Wednesday the 12th of July, at thirty-seven 
minutes past three in the afternoou^ amidst an unprecedented 
concourse of spectators. The influx of company had so 
much increased on the preceding Sunday, that the expediency 
of roping-in the ground was suggested; but Captam Barclay 
objected to the measure as indicating too much parade. 
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Next morning, however, the crowd became »o great, and he 
experienced so mnch interruption, that he consented to the 
adoption of this precaution, and the ground was accordingly 
roped-in. When he had imisbed the last mile the multitude 
unanimously saluted him with three cheers. He was unme- 
diately put for a few mmiiies into a hot bath, which had 
been prepared for the purpose, and when taken out well 
dried with flannel aud put to bed. He slept soundly till 
twelve o'clock, when he took some water-gruel, and again 
lay down. He then slept till nine in the morning, when he 
rose in perfect health and quite relieved from pain. On 
being weighed he was found to be reduced from thirteen 
stone four pounds to eleven stone, so that in this perform* 
ance he lost no less than two stone four pounds. 

The difficulty of accomplishing this astonishing match may 
be conceived, when it is known that the most noted pedes- 
trians by whom it has been undertaken, have uniformly fiedled 
in the attempt. Mr. Howe, who started at Cliffe Comikion, 
Somersetshire, resigned the task at the end of fifteen days, 
and thus lost his stake of three hundred guineas, besides in- 
juring his health. Mr. Blackie declined on the twenty-third 
day, when his legs were swelled to an alarming degree, and 
his weight was reduced from fourteen stone six pounds 
to eleven stone. Mr. Martindale persevered for thirty 
days, and when he gave in on the 27th of May he had lost 
twenty pounds, and was much injured in his legs and 
feet. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance perhaps attending 
this extraordinary match was, that in five days Captain Bar^ 
clay was so completely recovered from the severe fot^ue 
which he had undergone, as to be able to join the expedition 
to WalcheiTn, and embark with it at Ramsgate as aid-de- 
camp to the Marquis of Huntly. In the unwholesome 
climate of that island he sustained no injury, and returned 
home in perfect health. 
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The great muscular power of Captain Barclay has been 
evinced in his various pedestrian feats, a few of the most fc* 
markable of which have, been here recorded : but it ijemains 
to be mentioned, that in his arms in particular he possesses 
imconmdon strength, of which he has given some surprising 
instances. — In April, 1800, while in Sufifolk with the 2dd re- 
giment, to which he then belonged, although only twenty 
years of age, he offered a bet of one thousand guineas which 
was not accepted, that he would lift from the ground the 
weight of half a ton. He nevertheless tried the experiment, 
and having obtained a number of weights, which were fasten- 
ed together by a rope through the rings, he lifted twenty-one 
half hundred weights. He afterwards, with a straight arm, 
threw a half hundred weight, to the distance of eight yards, 
and the same weight over his head to the distance of five 
yards. In the mess-room, Captain Keith, of the same regi- 
ment,- who weighed eighteen stone, stood upon Captain Bar- 
clay's right hand, with which, steadied by his left, he took him 
up and set him upon the table. He has performed many si- 
milar feats, and few men can equal him in those sports which 
are analagous to the English game of quoits. 

Captain Barclay's love of athletic exercises may probably 
proceed from his robust conformation and great muscular 
' strength, which enable him to accomplish with ease what ap- 
pears difficult, or even impossible, to a person of ordinary 
frame. In stature he wants but one inch of six feet, and hit 
usual rate of travelling on foot is six miles an hour. In walk- 
ing he bends the body forward, so as to throw its we^ht on 
the knees. His step is short, and he raises his feet only a few 
inches from the ground. By this method his pace is quicb- 
ened, he walks with more ease to himself, and is better able 
to bear the fatigue of a long journey than by maintaining a 
perfectly upright posture, which throws too much of the 
weight of the body on the ancle-joints. He always uses 
diick-soled shoes and lamb's-wool stockings, which preserve 
the feet from injury. 
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As tbe manly s port* kxvt been the amufement of Ctpttin 
BercUyi to the puraiiito of agriculture have been the eerioua 
buainesf of hU life. He i» well acquainted whh everj Ihuig 
relative to modem huabandry^ and Ihe improvement of bia 
eatenaive eitate has engaged much of hit attention. Tbm 
example of his father, who rais^ his rental from SOOl. a year 
to several thousaiidsi has proved a powerful stimulus to his 
ardent mindi and by pursuing the plan of his predeceasoTi 
Captain Barclay has greatly 'augmented die value of his pro^ 
perty^ which is still increasing^ and is expected in a few years 
to produce a yearly income of 10|000/. Having brought hia 
estate under such a system of management, as to require but 
little exertion on his part, he entered into the military aervice 
of his country, and obtained a conmsbsion in the £Sd regiment, 
with which, in 1805, he accompanied the expedition sent to 
the Continent under Lord Cathcart, for the protection of 
Hanover. He was afterwards promoted to a company, but 
^was not agab employed on actual service until the unfortu* 
nate expedition to Walcheren, as already mentioned. Since 
that period his military services have been limited to the com* 
mand of the local militia of his native county, which, prin«^ 
cipally through his exertions has been brought into a high 
state of discipline. 

Captain Barclay has proved in several matches, that he 
possesses the quality of speed in an equal degree with strength 
and perseverance. For an account of these, and of his other 
pedestrian performances not noticed in this article, auoh of 
our readers as are curious on the subject are referred to the 
work of Mr. Thom, to-which we are indebted for the follow- 
ing particulars rektive to his amusements when in the country. 

A few years since a pack of fox-hounds was established by 
subscription in Kincardineshire, under the auspices of Captaui 
Barclay. He regularly attended the pack wherever it wan^ 
and was scarcely u day di>sent from the chase. In summer 
the hounds were kept at Dry, but in the hunting seaaon, tfaegr 
were for weeks stationed at Turriff, m Aberdtenshin, and nl 
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Beauchamp in the county of Angus. During the season 1810* 
1 ), he frequently Went from Ury to Turriff^ t distance of fifty- 
one miles, where he arrived to breakfast. He attended the 
pack to cover, often fifteen miles from the kennel, and follow-^ 
ed the hounds through all the windings of the chase for twenty 
or twenty-five miles farthen He returned with the dogs to 
the kennel, and after taking refreshment proceeded to Ury, 
where he generally arrived before eleven at night. These long 
joumies he generally performed twice a week, and the dis^ 
tance on the average was from one hundred and thirty to one 
hundred and fifty miles, which he accomplished in about 
twenty-one hours. His reluctance to live in a country 
tavern, and anxiety to attend to his affairs at home, werd 
the motives that induced him to take these laborious* 
rides. A house was afterwards fitted up for his accommoda^ 
tion at Turriff; he then seldom returned home after the 
chase, but frequently left Ury in the morning of the day on 
which he hunted. During the winter of 1811, while thd 
pack was stationed at Beauchamp, he always left Ury in thd 
morning, and returned to dinner after hunting. The distance 
is thirty-three miles, which, when doubled and added to the 
average distance to the cover, and the length of the chase wai 
al^ut one hundred mile*. He commonly left Ury about fivt 
in the morning, and returned by five m the afternoon. Thesti 
jonmies he performed thrice a week for nine weeks, ^nd 
consideFed them only moderate ex48rcise. Although fre- 
quency drenched with ttin, he seldon^ shifted his clothes^ 
experiencing no inconvenience from the wetness. To a man 
thus iniffed to fatigue and the vicissitudes of the weather, 
circumstances which would incommode or even injure most 
people are trivial and i n sig ni fica n t. Heedless of die changes 
of the weather and of the seasons, Captain Barclay pursues 
his plans, whether of busmess or of pleasure, with a persever- 
ance that nothmg is capable of shaking. 

We shall conclude our account ofthis celebrated pedestrian 
with the following Chronological Table of his performances. 
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To this account of the performances of Captain Barclay 
we shall subjoin some particulars respecting the most remark^ 
able achievements of other celebrated pedestrians. 

About the beginning of last century Levi Whitdiead of 
Bramham, in Yorkshire, when in his twenty-second year, raq 
four miles over ^ramham Moor in nineteen minutes, which 
was at the rate of somewhat more than twelve miles in ai| 
hour. He was the swiftest runner of his day, and for seyeral 
years won the buck's head, given by the Earl of Carlisk, at 
Castle Howard. He also won the five Queen Anne's gui« 
seas, given by William Aislaby, Esq. of Studley ; on which 
occasion he beat ten others, who were selected to ru|i again^ 
him. He lived to the age of one hundred, and in his ninety- 
sixth year frequently walked from Braniham to Tadpaster, at 
the rate of four miles an hour. 

Robert Bartley, of Hutford, in Norfolk, bom in 1719, was 
distinguished in his youth for extraordinary speed ; and whep 
an old man frequently walked from Thetfbrd to Loodoq, 
eighty-one miles, in one day, and returned the next. He was 
well known among the sporting men of Newmarket as a 
great walker, and died in his 66th year. 

In 1774, Reed, a noted pedestrian of Hampshire, ran tep 
miles within an hour, at the Artillery Ground, London. In 
I7B7 he walked one hundred miles in one day at Gosport; 
and on the sands of Weymouth, in 1791, he perfoimed fifty 
miles in little more than nine hours. 

Mr. Foster Powell, the most celebrated pedestrian of h^ 
^le, was bom in 1 736, at Horsforth near Leeds, Yorkshire. 
He was bred to the profession of the law, and wa$ clerk to 
an attorney in New Inn, London. He was a first rate walker 
either for long or short journeys, and in the former has rare^ 
been equalled. His stature was no more than five feet eight 
inches ; but his legs and thighs were stout and well calculated 
(of performances of this kind. In 1773 he walk^ from Lo»-r 
iou to York and back in six days for a waf^r of one hvOh 
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dr^ guineas. In the same year he beat Andrew Smith, a 
famous runner^ on Barham Downs, in a match of one mile* 
In 1776 he ran two miles in ten minutes and a half on the 
Lea Bridge road, losing his match by half a minute. In 
September, 1787> he walked from the Falstaff Itin, Canterbury 
to London Bridge and back, a distance of one hundred and 
nine miles in ten minutes less than twenty-four hours. Onr 
the 8th of June, 1788, he «et out from Hicks*8 Hall on a se-» 
cond journey to York and back, which he accomplished in 
five days, nineteen hours, and fifteen minutes, [n July foll^ii^ 
ing he walked one hundred miles id twenty-two hours. In 1790 
he accepted a bet of twenty guineas to thirteen, that he 
would walk from London to York, and return in five daya 
dghteen hours, and peiformed the task in one hour and fifty 
minutes within the time allowed. On hi^ return he was so 
fresh that he offered to walk one hundred miles the next day 
for a considerable winger. In the same year he went from 
Hyde Park Comer to Windsor and back in seven hours. In 
July, 179^ he undertook to walk from London to York and 
back in five days fifteen hours, which he accomplished one 
kour and twenty-five minutes within the time. In 1792# 
when in his 57th year, he offered to walk six miles in one 
hour ; to run a mile in five minutes and a ^alf ; and to go five 
hundred miles in seven days, requiring a bet of one hundred 
guineas on the last undertaking ; but as no person appeared 
to accept his offer, he afterwards declined all pedestrian per* 
formances for wagers. 

In 179S; Mr. Eustace, then 77 years of age, walked from 
Liverpool to London, a distance of more than two hundred 
miles in four days. When eleven years younger, on a journey 
from Chester to London, he went ninety miles the first day* 

In 1806, Mr. Joseph Edge, of Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
aged 62 years, started from the Angel Inn, Macclesfield, at 
twelve o'clock on Wednesday night, and arrived at the Swan 
^th Two Necks, Lad Lane, London, at twet»ty nu^utes 
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past one on Satuhlay morning. This performance is remark- 
able for the age of the pedestriani who walked one hundred 
and seventy-two miles in forty-nine hours and twenty minutes. 

In Julyi 1788^ John Batty^ 55 years of age, walked seven 
hundred miles in fourteen days, on Richmond course. This 
long journey he performed at the following rate:— —1st day 
^9 miles — 2d 55^ — Sd 52i— 4th 51— 5th 51— 6th 51— 7th 
43— 8th 42i— 9th 44i— 10th 51— 11th 51— 12th 541— ISth 
51 — 14th 56i; and finished the whole dutance five hours 
within the time allowed. 

Thomas Savager, who died in 1809) in his 75th year, 
though only five feet four inches in stature, and lame from his 
youth, was a noted pedestrian. In 1789 he undertook to 
walk four hundred and four miles in six days, on the turnpike 
road, from Hereford through Leominster to LudloW| and won 
his wager five hours within the time allowed. When the su* 
perfluous ground over which he walked to his lodgings at 
Hereford, Ludlow, &c. was added, it was found that he had 
gone not less than four hundred and twenty-nine miles in 
five days nineteen hours. 

In 1806, Glanville, a native of Shropshire, accomplished 
a tnily extraordinary performance. He walked one hundred 
and forty-two miles on the Bath road in twenty-nine hours 
and three quarters. He started from the fourteenth mile* 
stone to go to the eighty-fifth, and back, at seven in the morn- 
ing of the 26th of December, and arrived at his journey's 
end next day, at a quarter before one in the afternoon. He 
went off at the rate of six miles an hour, and at five minutes 
past ten reached Twyford, where he took a bason of soup* 
He refreshed again at Marlborough, and arrived at the eighty- 
fifth mile-stone at ten minutes past eight in the evening* 
This part of his journey was performed at the average rate 
of nearly five miles and a half an hour. He went a few 
miles on his return, rested on a bed for an hour and a hatfjt 
and reached Reading at a quarter past six in the morning of 
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the S7th. He had now twenty-five miles to go in five hours 
and three quarters, and appeared to be much fatigued. After 
stopping twenty minutes he renewed his task, and arrived at 
his joume/s end a quarter before one o'clock, winning, with 
great difficulty, by a quarter of' an hour. This performance 
is the most extraordinary upon record. 

Mr. Canning, a gentleman of Hampshire, walked three 
hundred miles in less than five days. He started at the turn- 
pike road, four miles from Basingstoke, at four in the morn- 
ing, and went sixty miles in fourteen hours. He finished his 
task two miles from Yeovil, in Somersetshire, by eleven at 
night, on the fifth day, apparently so little fatigued, that he 
m^ht have continued for several days ; but in the course of 
the journey he lost twenty-six pounds in weight. 

Mr. Rimmington, a farmer at Holt, near Dorchester, in 
October, 1811, walked five hundred and sixty miles in seven 
days, at the rate of eighty miles a day, for a wager of two 
hundred guineas. He was much emaciated by this extraor- 
dinary exertion, and very lame towards the close. 

On the 18th of September, 1811, Mr. Mealing, a gentle- 
man of fortune in Somersetshire, for a wager of five hundred 
guineas, started to go five hundred and forty miles, at the rate 
of thirty miles a day for eighteen successive days, and to per- 
form the distance in eighteen different counties. He accom- 
plished the undertaking, but was reduced from fourteen stone 
eight pounds, to twelve stone four pounds. 

In March, 1808, Lieutenant Halifax, of the Lancashire 
militia, walked two miles an hour for one hundred successive 
hours, near Tiverton, Devonshire. This was an extraordinary 
performance, as he could not have more than fifty minutes 
rest at one time during four days and nights. He was much 
distressed, his legs being swelled, and his whole frame much 
exhausted. His courage, however, did not fail, and he com- 
pleted the task amidst the shouts of the multitude whom this 
uncommon experiment had attracted* 
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On the 15th Aprils 1812, lieut. Orotts undertook fort 
wager of two hundred guineas to go seventy-two miles in 
twelve hours. He went from Blackfriars' Road to Canter* 
bury, and thence back to Stroud. The first fourteen miles 
he performed in two hours. When he had gone sittetn 
miles he was much fatigued ; but by the iud of refreshment 
and rubbing he was enabled to proceed, and accomplidied 
the distance six minutes within the time allowed. 

June l^th, 1810, Mr. Yardley accomplished forty-two 
miles in six hours ten minutes, which was nearly at the rale 
of seven miles an hour on the average. He went twenty* 
one miles in three hours, nineteen and a half in the odier 
ttiree hours, and the remaining mile and a half in tea 
minutes. 

On 4th June, 1807, Mr. Stevens undertook to go from 
die Woolpack at St. Alban's to Finsbury-sqUare, a distance 
of twenty-one miles in three hours, for a bet of four hun- 
dred and fifty guineas. He started at a quarter before two 
in the morning, and arrived at his journey's end by four. 
He ran in the first hour seven miles and a half, in the second 
fen, and in the last quarter three miles and a half. 

In April, 1808, Mr. Podgers walked four hundred miles 
in eight successive days, for a wager of two hundred guineas. 
He started at Basingstoke, and from Hampshire went 
into the counties of Wilts, Gloucester, Somerset, Sussex, 
and Kent, finishing at Maidstone. He walked twelve hours 
each day, slept eight, and did not appear the least fiitigued at 
any period of the journey. 

Mr. Dowler, a pubUcan at Towcester, Northamptonshire, 
walked five hundred miles in seven successive days for a bet 
of one hundred guineas. He started on the Sd November, 
1806, and finished on the Qth at three in the afternoon. 

Captain Howe b one of the most celebrated pedestrims 
of the present day. He walked three hundred and for1y-«K 
miles in six days for a wager ef two hundred guineas. He 
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Started at four in the moriHBg of March 8th, 1808, to go from 
London to Exeter, and accomplished sixty-four miles by 
nine at ni^ht, having stopped at BasingstdLe for an hour. 
The following day he walked seventy miles, and on the third 
arrived at Exeter to dinner. There he stopped three hoitf^ 
but returned to Honiton to sleep. On the fourth day he 
reached within nine miles of Salisbury; and on the fifth 
night slept at a public house near Basingstoke. He had 
BOW fcMty-nine miles to perform on the sixth day, which he 
completed by six o'clock in the evening. On the 38th of 
the same month Captain Howe gained a match of two hnu^ 
dred guineas againlst Captain Hewetson, having walked e^ty 
miles in less than twenty-four hours. He also beat Mr. 
Smith in a twenty mile race on the Uxbridge road, about dif 
end of October 1809, performing die distance in two hours 
twenty minutes, and beating his antagonist by half a mile^ 
though the latter was die favourite before stardng. 

June 9^ 181^, . Captain Howe undertook to go akaty niles 
m twelve hours. He started at four in the morning, wtsaft 
half the cbstance in twelve minutes less than six hours, con- 
tinued at the rate of five nules wo^ hour, and finidied tun 
minutes within the time allowed. 

Mr. Downes, well known as a &rst rate pedestnan, in 
February 1808, walked four kunch-cd miles in ten days for a 
bet of four hundred gumeasr. He was gready fatigued fay 
the exertion, and his weight was reduced more than two 
stone. He performed thirty-4ve miles a day §w twenty 
successive days without much diiSculty. July lltfi, 1869^ 
he walked twenty miles in two hours forty minutes. He 
BMrtdied himself to go thirty miles in du*ee houia attd a 
garter for a bet of one hundred guineas, but ihe task ftemed 
beyond his power. He was more successfol in a match wiih 
Captain Aiken, which was decided on the «6th September 
in the same year at Thorpe in Hampshire. The otgect was 
|o ascertain which of ibem co«dd go At greatest diateace 
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in forty-eight hours. They started together at the extremities 
of a piece of groukid of five miles, and met each other. Mr. 
Downes walked ninety miles the first day, and rested two 
hours ; his antagonist eighty-eight miles, and had only one 
hour to rest. On the second day Mr. Downes completed 
seventy-two miles, and had five hours to spare. Qiptain 
Aiken had gone but fifty-six in the same time and resigned 
the match. 

Captain Agar may be considered as one of the most cele« 
brated pedestrians of the present day, either for a short or a 
long distance. On the ISth of June, 1809f he matched 
himself for one hundred guineas to go five miles in half an 
hour, and to walk heel and toe the first five minutes, which he 
performed on the Stains road with considerable ease. On 
the 7th of April, 1812, he started for a stake of two hundred 
guineas, to go from his residence at Kensington to Black* 
water, in Hampshire, and return, a distance of fifty-nine miles, 
in eight hours and a half. He arrived at Ashford Common^ 
(seventeen miles) in two hours and ten minutes, and refreshed 
at Englefield Green, (twenty-one miles,) in five minutes less 
than three hours. He continued steadily until he completed 
half the journey in four hours and four minutes. After being 
well rubbed he resumed his undertaking, and went regularly 
seven miles an hour, but was much distressed during the last 
two hours. He completed the distance, however, three mi- 
nutes within the time, so that the fifty-nine miles were ac- 
complished in eight hours and twenty^seven minutes. For a 
bet of two hundred guineas Captain Agar matched himself 
to go three hundred miles in four days. He started from the 
Edgware road on the 1st of June, 1812, and went ninety 
miles within the first twenty-four hours ; eighty the second 
day ; seventy-two the tliird, and fifty on the fourth, during 
which, however, he was much distressed. 

Lieutenant Fairman, though his performances are not so 
remarkable as those of some other pedestrianS| who have dis* 
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tinguished themselves, either by their great strength or un- 
common agility, yet deserves notice for undergoing much fa- 
tigue without refreshment. His style of walking also is pe- 
culiar to himself; for his arms are compressed and pinioned 
to his sides, and their weight is supported by a loop pendent 
from each shoulder, in which he places his thumbs. 

No sporting event since the wonderjful performance of 
Captain Barclay, at Newmarket, has engrossed so much at- 
tention as that commenced onSundbury common, on Saturday 
the 22d of May, 1813, at midnight, betwixt William Cross, 
Captain Barclay's groom, and Edward Raine'r, a Kentish 
butcher, the first pedestrian of the present age, who gave his 
antagonist one hour in one hundred miles, at starting. 

Two marquees for the pedestrians were fixed on each sido 
the road at the starting place, and from the concourse of per- 
sons present, and the number of booths and stands, the spot 
had the appearance of a race-course. The ground over 
which the pedestrians ran was two miles out and in. The 
men were in excellent condition after six weeks' training ; 
Cross under the immediate directiop of Captain Barclay, 
upon the system of the latter, and Rainer under the guidance 
of R. Grinley. 

Betting was two to one on Rainer— —even betting that the 
winner did the match in eighteen hours — two to one that it 
was done by the winner in nineteen hours — and even betting 
that Cross did it in eighteen hours and a half. 

Cross is about forty years of age, and in December, 1808, 
performed one hundred miles in nineteen hours, seventeen 
minutes, on the Aberdeen road, near Stonehaven. He stands 
five feet eight inches, and is well made and active. 

Rainer is about twenty-four, the fastest forty miles' runner 
in England, and had done sixty miles in training, without 
much fatigue, in very little time. 

At twelve o'clock Cross started, and did the first eight 
miles in one hour, ten minutes and a half. Rainer started at 
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oM, ttA did die eight miles in one minute nild^ Ae limif. 
Cross pttritied k steady course, and performed twenty MleU 
in about ttvo hours and fifty-seyen minutes^ when he halted at 
lis marquee ^bout seiren hiimites^ took some refteshhlent and 
lirdceeded. Rainef did his tWettty miles in two hours ahd a 
half, and hahed for a ndmkte or twO; to change hil fthcM* 
Both meki Wie^re fresh, ahd makmg in^tt play thaft Was ex- 
pected. At thiily miles fUdner breakftftted, hating pi t iAo mJ if 
|ot Within thtee m^es tad a half of hili idVerMnry. Cttm 
pdfied some ground at this time by iht dther^ft ittopp^lfitf HM 
nt iHfttit dn tvdA at At TkCt of fitvetx miks aiid a him an hMr^ 
M tac Itvuage. 

After hiivin|( done niirty-tWO miles Haiuer tatt hi evktelidjr 
WMC| and it Wiis stxm known after he got mto his inid^qiiee 
that he was 31, and l!us brongbt betthig SKk farMI- tf 
Cross, who waS Well. Raiher ^^emaitacid twenty liihiuM 
in his marquee, and wa^ at fhili time headed mote than ifik 
miles ; but he got fresh again after mtunng fbtA* nAHji. 

Cross shewed symptoms of Weakness after gcttifi^ ftfff 
ihiles, and in die forty-sixth mile he feD, and waa muMs t# 
rise ; he soon recovered sufflciendy to reach his tent* 

It was ascertained that the tendons below the odl^O^dft 
legs had been injured, but after being rtibbed, tile p^deMtian, 
in the hope of recovering, went four other miteS| and he iN9>> 
tamed to the marquee again, and was afterwards tbWey^ H 
a bed at Hampton. This fkflure is attrtbuted mn<*h to (iWt 
exertion. Captain Barclay accompamed his mA M ibot 
the first eight miles, and afterwards the jfM^t piM df Wi 
journey ; and he often reminded him he Was o¥ilr tttMft^ 
himself; but his reply was, he was doing irithin HhtaM. 

Rain^, perhaps elated by his ^veH^snys feiliire, Wto |Anf 
on fresh, and offered to do nitle itffles aft hotn*. 91a HS^M 
now was to do the distance in eigfltfMi hOuitr, and ih>&i ttk 
play he had made heitad little mofe^an fife milea 'inltom 
tp acctnhpBsdi it* ne was often itthcilied, and ItfctfvUHIi^ 



tHit iH goiBg the ninety-^FSt mile ia seventeen hours, he kH 
from exhaustion, and was unable to rise. He was coqveyed 
to Captaip Barclay's marq^ee, where surgical aid was at hand^ 
and from thence to bed also at Hampton. 

Captain Barclay gave Rainer the use of bis marquee^ 
^annels, and refreshipents, afi;er Cross had broken down* 
The groom did forty miles, taking off Stopp^ge^, in five 
|iours find forty mi$iut^s. Two umpires were obliged to r^ 
main in attendance, to see the finish of the match. 

On Sunday, Rsdner became fresh, find did the remaind^ 
of his ground in a little more t{ian two hours, and won thd^ 
stake of four hundred guineas. The follo^inng is ifae repod 
of the umpires upon the match :— - 

*' We James Macdonald and James Morris, undersignei^, 
appointed by Captain Barclay ftnd Sir Henry Smith, to act < 
as umpires, between WiUiaip Cfoss and Edwfird Ruiner, dp* 
certify, that William Qtqss completed forty-eight miles, ip 
seven hours, and then gave up the match ; i^nd that Edwar^ 
Rajper performed ninety miles and a half in fev^t^n houii^ 
seven minutes, and the remaining mpe miles i^id a h^lf m onf 
houf; forty-nine minutes, fifty seconds^; being ei^teen bpur^ 
fifty-six minutes, and fifty secopds^ in completing one hundred 
miles : as witness our \i^njia. 

^^ James A|acponald. 

^ James AfpRmis.'* 

Raiiier returned to London ob ]\f poday the 24th of May. 
and tKe stake of four hundred guineas wa^ p^d by Mr^ 
Jackson. Captain Barclay bas pf oiiouQced ^e isrinper to bf 
the gamest and best runner he ever knew, and ma^e him a 
present of twenty guineas. 

We shall close this ^icle with a clirondlogical lipt of th^ 
most celebrated pedestrian performances recorded dpriqg thf 
last and present eei;|tui;jr* 
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othel* legs, being three inches in length and remarkaUy strong. * 
These hinder legs tl^e animal does not employ iq walking ; 
they hang down behind the others, not loosely, but on the 
contrary, in a firm and strong manner- He has two vents 
whieh be uses indisciiminately ; and crows both loud and 
well. 

At the shop of Cato and Son, Hblbom Hill, is now (June 
13) to be seen a young duck, stuffed, baling four legs placed 
exactly in the same manner as those of tW ^ock bi9re 46*» 
scribed. 

In the cabinet of Natural Curiosities at Chantilly, in Etmk^ 
formerly the magnificent residence of the Dukes of BoivrbcMf^ 
were preserved the foUowii^ moiistroua productions :-^ * 

1 . Two calves joined together in the body, with each a W9* 
parate head and neck, and four 1^ in the whole. 2. Twq 
calves united only by the pelvis, with only one anus and OiNt 
tail : the whole supported by six legs, four before mmI tvo 
behind. $. A lamb with six legs, four of which are behind.. 
4. The skeleton of a ram with six legs. 5. A hemwphr^ 
dite deer. 6. The head of a foal which has only one eye ia 
the middle of the forehead. ?• Some leverets with six ami 
ei^t legs. 8. A puppy, the lips of which are divided fouv* 
f(4d. 9- Some foetuses of a hog, which have a kind of a tube 
upon their forehead oae or two inches long ; and another, die 
hinder part of which is double in every thing. 10. Tiv0 
double human foetuaes joined by the belly, widi four anna 
and three legs. 11. A young diidien wiljb two^faodiea and 
one head. 12. A pigeon and a duck, each widi two faiUa* 
IS. A duck with two heads. 14. A pigeon vrith foiir feet. 

15. A capon with three feet, the third being fixed to the.anui« 

16. Two heads of a calf joined togedier, eticfa of them with 
two ears : these two heads were boAh fixed to one neck. In 
the menagerie at the same place was also to he seca^ 17* A 
cow with five feet ; the fifth being connected widi the dug, 
1S« A rabbit without eluw. 19. Tipa tata, each hawif tw» 
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heads. 20. Two leverets well shaped in the body and legsy 
but connected together by only one head. 

Eticyrfop. Brit. vol. xiv. p. 342. 



In the works of Ambrose Parey, an eminent French sur- 
geon of the sixteenth ccntuiT, translated from the Latin by 
Thomas Johnston, is a curious chapter on monsters, accom- 
panied with numerous representations of them in wood-cuts. 
If the reader cannot give implicit credit to all the particulars 
of this kind related by this author, who was certainly one of 
the most experienced, enlightened, and ingenious men of his 
time, they may at least contribute to his amusement. 

At Verona, A. D. 1254, a mare foaled a colt with the per* 
feet face of a man, but all the rest of the body like a horse. 
A little after that the war between the Florentines and Pisans 
began, by which all Italy was in a combustion. 

About the time that Pope Julius II. raised up all Italy 
and the greatest part of Christendom against Lewis XII. 
King of France, in the year of our Lord 1512, (in which 
year, upon Easter Day, near Ravenn^, was fought that mor- 
tal battle in wliich the Pope's forces were overthrown,) a 
monster was born in Ravenna, having a horn upon the crown 
of his head, two wings instead of arms, and only one leg, 
most like to those of birds of prey ; in the knee thereof an 
eye. The rest of tlie body was like a man, and had the dis- 
tinctive marks of both sexes. The engraving of this extra^ 
ordinary figure represents it as having the letter Y on the 
upper part of the breast, and beneath it a cross. 

At Quiers, a small village some ten miles from Turin, in 
Savoy, in the year 1578, upon the 17th day of January, about 
eight o'clock at night, an honest matron brought forth a child 
having five horns like to ram's horns, set opposite to one an- 
other upon his head : he had also a long piece of flesh, like, 
in some sort, to a French hood, which women used to wear, 
hanging down from his forehead, by the nape of his neck> al-< 
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most the length of his back : two other pieces of flesh, like 
the collar of a shirt, were wrapped about his iieck : the fin- 
gers ends of both his hands somewhat resembled a hawk^s 
talons, and his knees seemed i» be in his hams. The right 
leg and the right foot were of a very red colour; the rest of 
the body was of a tawny colour^ It is said he gave so terri- 
ble a screech, that the mi^wives and the rest of the women 
who were present, were so frightened that they left the hoaie 
and ran away. When the Duke of Savoy heard of this moip 
ster, he conunanded it should be brought to him, which per^ 
formed, one would hardly think what various censures the 
courtiers gave of it. * 

A. D. 11 lOy in a certain town of Liege, (as saith Lycos* 
thenes) a sow farrowed a pig with the head, face, handt 
and feet of a man, but in the rest of thf body resembling a 
swine. 

A. D. 1564, at Brussels, in (he house of one Joest Dictz-' 
peert, in the street Warmoesbroects, a sow farrowed six pigs, 
the first whereof was a monster, representing a man in the 
head, face, fore-feet and shoulders, but in the rest of the 
body like another pig. But the second day after it was far-^ 
rowed it was killed by the people, together with the sow, by 
reason of the monstrousness of the thing. 

A. D. 1571, at Antwerp, the wife of one Michael, a prin- 
ter, dwelling with one John Molline, a graver or carver, at 
the sign of the Golden Foot in the Camistrate, on St. Tho-' 
mas's day, brought forth a monster wholly like a dog, but 
that it had a shorter neck and the head of a bird, but without 
any feathers on it. This monster was not alive, for that the 
mother waa delivered before her time ; but she giving a great 
screech in the instant of her deliverance, the chinmey of the 
house fell down, yet hurt nobody, not so much as any one of 
four little children that sat by the fire side. 

A. D. 1577^ in the town of Blandie, three miles from 
Melun, diere was lambed a lamb, having three hcadf) the 
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middlemost of which was larger than the rest. Whan ont 
bleated they all bleated. John Bellanger, the surgeon of 
Melan^ affirmed that he saw this monster, and he got it dravm 
and scut the figure thereof to me with that human monster 
that had the head of a firog* 

A. D. 1517> in tlie parish of Kingswood, in the forest of 
Bieniy in the way to Fontainbleau, there was a monster bom 
with the ftice of a frog, being seen by John Bellangeri aur* 
geon to the King's engineers, before the justices of the town 
of Harmoy. The father's name was Amadeus Petit, lii» 
mother's Magdalena Sarbucata, who, troubled with a fever, 
by a woman's persuasion, held a quick frog in her hand unts( 
it died. Bellanger, a man of an acute wit, thought this was 
the cause of the monstrous deformity of the child. 

Coelius Rhodiginus saith he saw two monstera in Italy, thm 
one male, the other female, handsomely and neatly made 
through all their bodies, except their heads, which were 
double ; the male died witliin a few days after it ^as hom^ 
but the female lived twenty-five years, which is contrary to 
the common custom of monsters ; for tliey for the most part 
are very short-lived, because they both live and are bom, as it 
were, against nature's ^consent; to which may be added^ thty 
do not love themselves, by reason they, ore made a scorn to 
others, and by that means lead a hated life. 

What Lycosthenes telleth of a woman monster is still 
more remarkable ; for, excepting her two heads, sh^ was 
formed in the rest of her body to an exact perfection : her 
two heads had the like desire to eat and drink, to sleep, to 
speak, and to do every tiling ; she begged from door to door, 
every one giving her freely. Yet at length she was banished 
Bavaria, lest that by frequent looking upon her, the imagin»» 
tion of women with child strongly moved^ should make tbit 
like impression on the infants with which they weM- pi"*!^ 
uant. 

la the year l^46j, a woman at Paris, in the ■lilb moirth of 
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her account, brought forth a child having two heacl^> tv^o arms, 
and four legs. J, dissecting the body of it, found but one 
heart, by which one may know it was but one infant. 

In 1569, a certain woman of Tours was delivered of 
twins joined together, with one head, and mutually embracing 
each other. Renatus Ciretus, the famous surgeon of those 
parts, sent me their skeleton. 

M unister writes, that in the village of Bristant, not far from 
Worms, in the year 1495, he ^saw two girls perfect and entire 
in every part of their bodies, but they had their foreheads so 
joined together that they could not be parted or severed by 
any art. They lived together ten years : then, the one dying, 
it was needful to separate the living from the dead ; but she 
did not long outlive her sister, by reason of the malignity of 
the wound made in parting them asunder. 

Coelius Rhodiginus tells, that in a town of hb country, 
called Sarzans, there was bom a monsterof unusual bigness ; 
for he had two heads, and all his limbs answerable in great- 
ness and tallness to a child four months old : between his 
two heads, which were both alike, at the setting on^of the 
shoulder it had a third hand put forth, which did not exceed 
the ears in length, for it was not all seen. It was bom the 
5th of the ides of March, 1514. 

In the year that Francis I. King of Francci entered into a 
league with die Swiss, there was bom a monster in Grermany, 
out of the midst of whose belly there stood a head. It came 
to man's age, and his lower, and as it were inserted head^ viras 
nourished as much as the true and upper he^d. 

In the year \57i, on Easter Monday, at Metz, in Lorraine, 
at the inn whose sign is the Holy Ghost, a sow pigged a pig, 
which had dght legs, four ears, and the head of a dog ; the 
hinder part, from the belly downwards, was parted in two as 
hi twins, but the fcH-e parts grew into one : it had two tongneto 
in the mouth, with four teeth in the upper jaw^ and as Huaxy 

H H 2 
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in the lower. The shape of t)>is monster was sent me by 
Borgosius the famous physician of Mets. 

In \5(^2f in the emends of November, at Villa Franca, in 
Gascony, was bom a female child without a head, with ears 
on his shoulders, whose figure Dr. John Altinus, the physi- 
cian, gave me, he having received it from Fontanus, the phy- 
sician of Angolestrc, who seriously affirmed he saw it. 

So far honest Parry, many of whose accounts seem to be 
sufficiently well authenticated ; and if the reader ahovki be 
inclined to censure him for admitting others, let it be recol* 
lected tliat more than a century after his time, unoffending 
old women were burned in this country for witchcraft, and 
tliat Sir Thomas Brown, one of the most eQiinent and learn* 
pd English physicians of the age, solemnly swore to hii be* 
lief in the possibility of that crime. 

llie industrious Wanley has collected particulars of mon« 
stcrs equally marvellous witli some of those described by 
Parey. From his compilation we select the following in* 
stances. 

Hie concubine of Pope Nicholas III. was delivered of a 
monster which resembled a bear. Martin IV. in the first 
year of his popedom, entertained this lady, and fearing lest 
she should bring forth other bear whelps, he caused all the 
bears which were puinted or car\'ed in the Pope's palace 
whilst tlie family of tlie Ursini bore sway in Kome, to be 
blotted out and removed : for this pope was not ignorant how 
the shapes and pictun >, which are conceived in a woman's 
imagination at the time of her conception, remain imprinted 
for the most part in the body of that which is conceived. 

Corner. Her. Subcim. 

Lcsina is the biggest isle in all the Adriatic Sea, the go- 
vernor of which was n Venetian, who inviting me to dine with 
him, told at his table the story of a marvellous mis-shapen 
IWjUster born in the islaud, asking if ,1 would go thither to 
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tee it ; proffering me the honor of his company. We went^ 
and the unnatural child being brought to us, I was amazed to 
behold the deforDiity of nature ; for below the middle part 
there was but one body, and above the middle there were tiwo 
living soulsy separated from each other, with the several 
membersi their heads being both of one bigness, but different 
in physiognomy : the belly of the one joined with the poste* 
rior part of the other, and their faces looked one wa^, as if 
' the one had carried the other on hb back ; and often, in our 
presence, he that was behind would lay his hands about the 
neqk of the foremost. Their eyes were exceeding big, and 
their hands greater than an infant's of three times their age : 
the excrements of both creatures issued forth at one place ; 
and their thighs ' and legs were of a great growth^ not agree- 
able to their age, which was but thirty-six days« Their feet 
were proportionably made like to the foot of a camel, roiiiid, 
and cloven in the midst. They received their food with an 
insatiable desire, and continually mourned with a pitiful 
noise. When one sl^pt the other waked, which was a strange 
disagreement in nature. The mother of them bought dearly 
that birth with the loss of her life; and as I was afterwards 
informed, these lived but a small time after we had seen them. 

Uthgow'i Trav. 
At Cracow there was bom of noble parents a child .that 
was terrible to behold, with flaming and shining eyes : the 
mouth and nostrils were like to those of an ox : it had long 
horns, and a back hairy like a dog's : it had the faces of apes 
in the breast where the teats should stand ; it had cat's eyes 
under the navel, fastened to the hypogastrium, and they 
looked hideously and frightfully : it ha)d the heads of dogs 
upon both elbows, and at the whirlbones of each knee, look- 
ing forwards : it was splay-footed, and splay-handed: the feet 
were like those of swans, and it had a tail turned upwards, 
that was crooked backwards about half an ell long. It lived 
four hours from the birth, and near its death spake thus : 
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** Watch, for the Lord your God comes." This was, saitk 
Lycosthenes, A. D. 1543. lycostk. de Prodig. 

' In the year 1573 there was a monster born at St. Lawrence^ 
in the West Indies, the narration whereof was brought to the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, from very faithful hands ; that there ^ 
wHs a child bom there at that time, which, besides the horrible* 
deformity of its mouth, ears, and nose, had two horns on the 
head like those of a young goat, long hair on the body, a 
fleshy girdle about his middle, double, whence hung a piece 
of flesh like a purse, and a bell of flesh in his left hand, like 
those worn by the Indians when they dance; white boots of 
flesh on his legs doubled dovm : in brief, the whole diape was 
horrid and diabolical, and concaved to proceed from some 
fright the mother had taken at the antic dances of the Indians, 
amongst whom the devil himself does not fail to appear 
sometimes. Dr. Henry Morels Immoft. of the Stml. 

■ 

At Boston, in New England, Oct. 17, 1637, Mrs. Dyer 
was delivered of a monster which had no head ; the face was 
on the breast, the ears like an ape's, grew upon the shoulders ; 
the eyes and mouth stood far out; the nose hooking upward; 
tibe breast and back full of prickles ; the navel and belly 
where die hips should have been ; instead of toes, it had on 
each foot three claws ; upon the back it had two great holes 
like mouths ; above the eyes it had four horns, and was of the 
female sex. Tlie father and mother were of great families. 

ClarKs Mir. 

That is strange which is related by Buchanan, of a mon- 
strous birth. " It had," said he, " beneath the navel one 
body, but above it two distinct ones : when hurt beneath the 
navel both bodies felt the pain ; if above, that body only fel* 
which was hurt. These two would sometimes differ in opir 
nions, and quarrel. The one dyii^ before the other, the sui^ 
viwr pined away by degrees. It Kved t^venty•eighl years^ 
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could speak divers languages, and was by tbe king's coaunami 
tan^t music. Sandys's Ovid. Metam. 

Anno 15S8, there was one born, who grew up to the stature 
«f a man : he was, double as to the head and shoulders, in 
n^ek maiuier as that one &ce stood opposite to the oilier : 
^odi were of a likeness, and resembled each other m the 
beatd and eyes ; both' had the same s^dtite, and hungcl^d 
alike : the voice of both was ahnost the same, and both lovedl 
the same woman. Schenck. Obs. Med. 

i 

I saw,^ saith BarthoUnus, Lazarus Collorsedo, the Genoese,. 
first at Copenhagen, after at Basil, when be was twenty^ 
eight years of age, but in both places with amaatement. This 
Jjazarus ha<^ a little brother growing' out at his breast, v(rho 
was in that posture born with him. If I mistake not, tfctf 
iMne, called xyphoides, in both of them grew together; hiti 
left foot alone hung dqvmwards ; he had two arms but aaif 
diree fingers upon each hand : some appearance tliere was of 
tfae- secret parts : he moved his hands ears and lips, and had « 
little beating m the breast. This little lirother voids no ex- 
elements but by -the mouth, nose, and ears, and is nourished 
by that which the greater takes : he has distinct animal and 
vital parts from the greater, since he sleeps, sweats, aodi moves 
yrnhe^ the other wakes, cests and sweats not. Both received 
their names'^at the font; the greater that of Lazarus, and dic^ 
^ther that of Johannes Baptista. The natural bowels,, as 
tbet liver, spleen, &g. ane die same in bolii. Johannes Ba^ 
Usta hath his eyes for the most part shut : his breath small> !» 
tkot holding a feather at his mouth it scarcdy moves, but 
holding the hand there we find a small and vrarin bDeath; 
HtSi mouth is usually open, and wet Mrith spittle ; his head is 
higger than- that of Lazarus, but deformed:; his. hair hanging 
. dkrwa wlnle his focer is^ in an upright posture. Bodi have 
;. that, of Baptista. is neglect^i^ biit that of Lmnia 
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very neat. LazaruB is of a just stature, a decent body, cour* 
teous deportment, and gallantly attired : he covers the body 
of his brother M^ith his cloak, nor would ^^ou think a monster 
lay vfithin at your first discourse with him. lie seemed 
always of a constant mind, uniesb that now and then he waa 
solicitous as to his end, for he feared the death of his brother, 
presaging that when it came to pass, he should also expire 
with the stench and putrefaction of his body ; and therefore 
he took greater care of his brother than of himself. 

Barth. Hist. Anat. 

Parey, whom we have quoted above, says that the man de- 
scribed iq the preceding article was to be seen at Paris, m 
1530, being then forty years old, '^ with such admiration to 
the beholders, that many ran very earnestly to see him/' 

March 51, 1735. Mary, the wife of lliomas Pointon, a 
labouring man at Kyre-wood, about half a mile from Ten- 
bury, Worcestershire, was lately delivered of a still-bom 
female infant, which had one head and two faces, viz. four 
eyes, two noses, two mouths, two tongues, four teeth in the 
upper jaw of each mouth, and two chins, two back boneiy 
and two breast bones. The ears, arms, and the lower parts 
were natural. Ann. Reg. 1765, p. 77* 

At the beginning of July, 1765, a cow belonging to Mr. 
William Vaughan, butcher, of Bettws Abergelly, in Den- 
bighshire, North Wales, dropped a calf which had two heads, 
four eyes, four ears, two mouths, two tqngues, and two necks; 
the body and legs as usual. It lived several days seemingly 
in good health, and was observed at different times to suck 
with each mouth. A gentleman in the neighbourhood bought 
the skin to have it stuffed and preserved. 

Ann. Reg. 1765, p. Il6. 

Dr. Eller, of the academy of Berlin, has described a 
monster remarkable for the extraordinary transposition of ibe 
members. It was a foetus of nine montbS| twenty-eight iiiclMi 
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long^ with an enormbus head^ and frightful countenance. In 
the-middle of a very large broad forehead it had a reddia^ 
ey^ without either eye-brows or eye-lids, and sunk deep into 
a-square hole. Immediately below this eye was an excrescence 
strongly resembling the male organ x>f generation; and die 
part covered with, hair was below the nape of the.neck. 

^Winsldw, in the second part of his Memoirs on Monsters, 
inserted in the volume published by the Academy of Sciences 
ia 1734, gives the history of two very extraordinary twin 
monsteri^ who evinced during tlieir life a great difference in 
tbeip moral and physical qualities. 

Some years since, Mr. (noW Sir Everard) Home, presented 

to Mr. Johii Hunter, the dpuble skull of a child, bohi at 

Calcutta^ in May, 1783, of poor parents, and which lived to 

be nearly two years old. The body of the child was natu« 

rally formed ; but besides the ordinary head, another of the 

same size, and almost equally perfect, was^ attached to its^ 

upper part. In this extraneous and preternatural head no* 

pulsation could be felt in the arteries of the temples, but the 

superficial veins were very evident. One of the eyes had 

been hurt by the fire, upon which the midwife, in her first 

alarm, threw the child; but the iris Was not affected by the 

approach of any thing to it. The external ears of this head 

w^re very imperfect; the tongue a<Uiered to the lower jaw, 

except for about half an inch at the lip, which was loose ; the 

jaw was capable of motion, but there were no teeth. The 

•child was shewn about the streets of Calcutta for a curiosity, 

but' was rendered unhealthy by confinement, and died at last' 

of a bite from the cobra de capello. The body was dug up 

by the East India Conipahy's agent for salt, at Tumlock, and. 

^e iskuli was deported in the museum of Mr. Hunter. 

On the 14th of May, 1802, Mr. Samuel Collyer, book- 
binder, of St. Malrtin's-le-Grand, caught in his workshop a 
mouse remarkable for the conformation of the head. Hie. 
upper party the base being arched from the middle of tb^ 

\ouiy. H 
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iorehmd, wis liorn and netrly bkck. The aniroal hid only 
pne eye, and that on the left side of the imce^ the olher snb 
was covered mAi sound skin, well furnished widi hair. The 
body was in all respects like that of any other mouse. It 
Wis easily caughty hut received an injury, and died two or 
three days iifterwards^ lyh^n Mr. Collyer gave it to the prOH 
prietor of a smell museum of natvrel curiosities in die City 
Road. 

In February, 1813, a monster of the human species way 
esbibited for public ipspection in Fleet Street, It is do* 
•cribed es having the upper and lower extaremitfes double, or 
ib other words, four arms and legs, tbl^-^og^^ and tpes of 
which are perfect and well shaped ; a double body joined to# 
gether by the br^fist fipd belly, with one oomii|oi| ^avel and 
one head. 

The fc^lowing particulars respecting two human monstttm 
ere oommuiiic^t^d in the Qarlisk Journal, (Ngv. l^ 1808>) 
on the most resp^ptgb)e authority. 

The first is living near Chirki in Denbighshire, with its 
mother, a sinigle woman, who supports h^se}f ai|d it by her 
labourt The gentleman wiio described it, says he never saw 
so wild and wretched a spot as the situatiop of the poor hut 
where they reside : the creature is about eighteeui as tall as # 
bumap being of that fige, but he has very litde btlBian in his 
appearance ; he is covered with long hair, wi seldom stands 
upright, but usually grovels upon (he ground, where he di|(ii 
holes with his qaiU in the floor of the cottage ; he is not sh^ 
fered tq be loose^ but is fastened to a post ; and the part of 
the hilt where he is in, is parted off from the reft by an opea 
vooden railing : he is wild and ferocious to all but his molbefv ' 
I do not recollect whether he can speak ; the womasi cvw 
him for her son, but refifses to give any accoufil </{ his fislhseri 
alleging that as she does not tronble the parish for his sup- 
port, no one has a right to question heft A MMt boiliUt 

mjrstery aeema to hang ovmt tl^ yM^ 
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The oilier ereatore is a boy of niiie ycfere dd, son t6 » 
Eumeri ttear Market Drayton, in l^ndipsliire ; his bead zsA 
breast are handsome, but he is id evtify other respect de« 
formed; he has a third kg,* whieh grows under the skm of 
bis right leg, of the same, l^ness, but not so long, for the 
foot comes out at the instep. A third arm wnps lonnd ib^i 
body nnder the skin, and the hand cornea out in die middle of 
the back : all the tnink is studded with eaicrescences maein- 
bfing fingers and thumbs — the child has a most extraordinaiy 
ftppetite, and really consumes as much as two persons, and 
liie voice is singularly deep-toned and loud: bis capae 
city is extremely good, and be goes regularly to school Jui 
Ae village. 

The same paper of May J, 1810, describes a chicken of 
H very remarkable form, hatched a few days before at Hay* 
berry Mill, paridi of Ruthwell^ DumlHes. Its head, neek 
and back> were well formed, aui its winga and \tg9 were 
precisely of the proper form and dimensions ; but, instead of 
m breast nature had substituted anodidr back with other wiiq^ 
and legs equally perfect of tfadr kind, bo that, had it not 
been for the manner in which the head was placed, it would 
have appeared a matter of perfect indifference which of the 
backs had been uppermost, and which set of wings the 
animal might have used* This curious iinemaly did not 
long survive its exclusioii from the shdl. 

A few weeks iqp>, in the peridi of Kitkeoanel, near 
Sanquhar, there was found in a partridge nes^ a young paiu 
tridge, with two distinct Inlls, three eyes, one of which wae 
in the centre of the head, four wing^ and four legs. The 
-young bird was alive when found, but is since dead. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. Thomson, surgeon, in Sanqn* 
bar, who has preserved it as a cariosity « — Gkugim Courier^ 
July 18, 1812. 

The PhilosopUcd Transactions oontM numerouf aiMl m- 

II 4 
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teresting particulari of monstrous imiinal producdobs, which 
me shall lay before bur readers on a future occasion. 



AOCOITNTS OF MBRMAIPS, WITH DOCUMENTS TBNDINO 
TO PROVB THE EXISTENCt OF THESE EXTRAORD^ 
' l^ARY ANIMALS. 

■jThb origin of mermen or mermaids lias been difierently 
accounted for by the writers of antiquity ; some have beea 
ridiculous enough to affirm that a portion of the disobedient 
angels were precipitated into the sea, and became mermen ; 
and others, anxious not to be exceeded in improbability, say 
that fishes, generating in the deluge, and seeing drowned men, 
became somewhat like them ^^ from the force of imagina^ 
tion.*' Surely the force of imagination cannot easily go 
farther than this. Accounts of the appearance of these non- 
descripts are so various, that we shall content ourselves with 
enumerating some of the most extraordinary. 

Alexander ab Alexaudro affirms, tliat he has known a 
merman steal a woman; he adds ^' causa concubitus.^* Fer- 
dinand Alvares, secretary to the storehouse of the IndianSi 
says, he saw a young merman come out of the water, and 
steal fish left to dry on the shore by the fishermen. Olaus 
Magnus tells most incredible tales of their actions ; but the 
most authentic accounts of their existence and appearance 
lare the following: — In the year 1187> a merman was fished 
•jup on the coast of Suffolk, and kept for six months by the 
governor ; this is related in many of our early English Chro- 
nicles, tlie writers of which add, that it bore so near a cott* 
fomiity with man, that nothing seemed wanting to it besides 
speech. It took an opportunity of making its escape, and 
plunging into the sea was never more heard of* 
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In 1560, near the island of Manar^ 6n the weslenn coast ^ 
of the island of Ceylon, some fishermen brought up at one 
draught of the net seven mermen and maids, 6f which s^ve* 
ral Jesuits (and among the rest, F. Hen. Henriques, and 
Dimar Bosquer, physician to the viceroy of Goa) M^re wit- 
nesses. The physician who examined them with much care^ 
mnd made many dissections from them, asserts, that all parts, 
both internal atad external, were foiind perfectly conformable 
to those of men.— See Hist, de la campagme de Jesus. Tom* 
iv. No. 2.76, where the relations are given at length. 

We have another account, well attested, of a merman seen 
ttear the Diamond rock on the coast of Martinico; the per- 
tons who viewed it gave in a precise description of it before 
a notary. A creature of the same species was caught in the 
Baltic- in the year 1531, and sent as a present to Sigismond, 
king of Poland, with whom it lived three days, and was seen 
l^ all the court. 

But the most authentic and particular relation we meet 
'With is in the History of the Netherlands, and the same oc- 
currence is noticed, with some slight variations in the 
^ Delices d^Hollande" In the year 1430, after a violent 
tempest, which broke down the dykes in Holland and made 
way for the sea into the meadows, some milk-women, who 
were crossing the Mere in a boat, saw a human head above 
die water, and upon a nearer examination discovered a mer- 
maid embarrassed in the mud. After some resistance on th6 
creature's part they succeeded in securing her, and by gentle 
usage prevailed on her ii^.a few days to eat and drink milk 
and bread, and fish. The magistrates of Haarlam, in whose 
jurisdiction the Mere was, hearing of the circumstance, com- 
manded her to be sent to them; and on her arrival she was 
put into the town-house^ and a woman was assigned to take 
care of and endeavour to instruct her. In a short time ahe 
learned to Bpin, and would signify by signs that she under«, 
•tood the meaning of the jgestures ihe saw, and the com- 
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maadf the received, but all attempts to make her speak were 
entirely fruitless. After living among them for sixteen years^ 
dwing which time thousands of persons saw her, she Sbip 
and was permitted to receive the rites of burial in a churdb* 
yard. It is related, that she was alvrajfs desirous of havings 
her lower part in water, in which At was indulged^ and that 
she made two or three attempts to escape to die sea. Her 
picture was in existence in the year 1706, and hung in dw 
town-house of Haariam: it represents her with very Unog 
black hair, a iace perfectly human, as were her breasts andf 
stomach, and the lower extremities resembling a very stroi^ 
£sb-tail. ' Beudes the particulars above related, Ptorival af^ 
firms that it had even received some notions of a Drity, but 
this consisted merely in making its reverences to a crucifix- 
which it doubtless executed merdy in imitation of its eooH 
^panions. 

The following account is taken from the second volume of 
Dr. Chisholm's Essay on the Malignant Fever in the West 
Indies: page 192, £d edition, London, 1801. 

In the year 1797, happening to be at Gk>vemor Van Bat* 
tenburg's plantation in Berbice, the conversation turned on* 
a singular animal which had been repeatedly seen in Perbiotf 
river, and some smaller rivers, such, particukrly, as Mahay* 
eony and Abary, on the same coast. So many circosH 
stances, relative to this animal, were detailed by Mr. Vtm 
Battenburgh, as removed much of die disinclination to belief 
I felt. 

This animal is die famous Meb-maid, hitherto consi* 
dered as a mere creature of the imagmation. Jt is called by 
the Indians Mene-^mamma, or mother of the waters* 'the 
description of it pven by the governor is as follows : 

The upper portion resonbles the human figure, the head 
smaller in proportion, sometimes bare, but oftener Govered 
with a copious ^[uantity of black long hair. The shouldera 
are broad, and the breasts lai|;e and well formed. Tbetowef 



l>ortion refemblet the tail portion of a fish^ is of imasense 
dimeiisioii, the tail forked^ and not unlike that of the HoU 
phin, as it is usually represented. The colour of the skin is 
either black or taxmy. The animal is held in veneration 
and dread by the Indians, ivho imagine that the killing it 
would be attended >vitb the most calamitous consequences. 
It is from this circumstance that none of these animals have 
been shot, and consequently not examined but at a distance. 
They have been generally observed in a sitting posture in tfae 
water, none of the lower extremity being discovered until 
tbey are disturbed ; when, by plunging, the tail appears and 
agitates the water to a considerable distance around. 

They have been always seen employed in smoothing their 
Jiair, or stroking their faces and breasts with their hands, or 
something resembling hands. In this posture, and thus em«x 
ployed, they have been frequently taken for Indian womev 
bathing. 

Mr. Van Battenburgh's account was much corroborated 
by that of some gentlemen settled in Mahaycony and 
Abary. 

Captain Stedman, in his Narrative of the Expedition 
against the revolted Negroes of Surinam, from V772 to 1777 
(Vol. II. p. 176), maintains that the animal called a Mei>- 
maid is really and truly a viviparous fish, the female of which 
|s furnished with breasts ; that the appearance of hair b a 
deception, proceeding from a fin running down the ba^k^ of 
a -curious construction; that the hands are fleshy, fins, &c. 
But it is to be observed, that he drew his information fmni 
^ Old Negroes and Indians,'* whose remarks, wc may sup^ 
pose, were not very accurate, especially as they were, whilst 
looking at this animftl, under the influence of dread. 

The reader may compare this voth Lord Monboddo's cu- 
rious relations, and believe as much as he chooses of it ; aa 
what I have said comes from very xeapcctable authority, \ 
(faoHgbt it meritiiig attention. 
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The Glasgow CdUridr of Nov. £8, 1811, contains the 
following communication relative to thi^ subject : 

Mr. Editor, 

If what is contained in the following depQsitions goes ma^ 
terially to establish what was formerly doubtful, namely, the 
existence of the fish called the Mermaid, I have no doubt 
but you will give it room in your paper, at your first conve- 
nience, for the gratification of the public. What generally 
appears above water of the Mermaid has been often de« 
scribed, but, I believe, till now, there never was an oppor* 
tunity of describing the tail so accurately. Any difference 
in the colour of the hair and tail, as mentioned by the fol- 
lowing witnesses, may be accounted for by the sun shining 
more or less l^right at the time the animal was seen by each 
of them. 

I am, ?^c. 

D.C. 

Campbeltown, Nov. 9, 1811* 

Jt CajJipbcltotcn, ^Qih Oct. 1811. 
In presence of Duncan Campbell, Esq. Sheriff Substi-^ 
tute of Kintyre, appeared John M'Isaac, son to Lachlan 
M'Isaac, tenant in Corphinc, aged twenty-three years, who, 
being solemnly sworn and examined, depones, that he re- 
sides in the said farm of Corphine, which is situated on the 
east coabt of Kintyre, about four miles south from Camp- 
beltown, that, about three or four o'clock of the afternoon of 
Sunday the 13th curt, having taken a walk towards the sea 
side, he came to the edge of a precipice above the shore, 
from which he saw the appearance of something white upon 
a black rock at some distance from him. Depones, thai:, 
having approached nearer to this rock, he observed this white 
object moving, which excited his curiosity so' much that be 
jcsolvcd to get as near to it as possible unperceived ; that, iH 



order ta tceompfidi tfas po^pose^ he crept upon all foon 
Aroo^ a field of coni| till be got among die tock» near to 
Ae friute olgect abore-mentioiied^ anddleii from 'rock to 
rock mid be came ^thm twelves fifteen paces of die rock 
on which it laj; tfaa^ upon lookii^ at tUa otgect widi at« 
tendon, he iras mpressed widi great smpriae and ^istomak- 
SMnt at its micommon appearance; diat it hj flat vpoft'die 
roek^ teeming^ upon its bellj, widi its head towards Ae sea; 
dat die upper half o( it was white^ and of the idnpe of a 
hnman bodj; and the other half, towards the tail^ of a brin- 
dled or reddiili grey coloor, apparend j covered widi scdes, 
bat the e x tre niily of die tail itself was of a greenish red 
lUmkig colonr. 

Depones, diat die head of this animal was covered widi 
long hair; and, as the wind Uew off the land, it sometimes 
xaised the hair over this creature's head, and every time the 
gust of. wind would do this the animal would lean towards one 
nde, and, taking up the opposite hand, would stn^e die 
hair backwards, and then leaning upon the other side would 
adjust the hair on the opponte side of its head in the same 
manner ; that at the same time the animal would put back 
die hair on bodi sides of its head in this manner; it would 
also spread or extend its tail like a fan to a considerable 
breadth, and while so extended die taO continued in tremu- 
lous motion, and when drawn together again it remained mo- 
tionless, and appeared to the deponent to be about twelve or 
Amrteen inches broad, lying flat upon the rock<r 

Depones, that the hair, which was long and light brown 
in the ccJour, attracted his particular notice; that die ani- 
nal,' upon the whole, was between four and five feet long, as 
■ear as he could Judge; that it had a bead, hair, arms and 
body, down to the middle, like a human being, only diat the 
arms were short in proportion to the body, which appeared 
to be about the thickness of that of a young lad, and taper- 
ing gradually to the point of the tail; that al the time it vms 
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alrokiqg iti bftd^ •« aboire-mentio|ied| the fingert vArr kfpl 
dose togetWr, io that he cannot s^gr whether they wevf 
Vfbi>ed or Mt; that he continued concealed locd^ing 9l% th« 
animal for near two hours^ the part of the rock upon whi^ 
it lay being dry all that time; that i^fter the im had 00 fv 
retirfsd as to leave the rock dry» to the height of five feel 
above tipe surface of the ^ater, the funimal leaning fir^t upoa 
one band or arm^ and then upon the other, drew iMi l^943F 
forward to the edge of the rock, and. then tnn»Ued chupfijljp 
into the sea; that the deponent immediately got ^fm hj/iiftt 
^rom the plajce of bis concei^ment^ and in 9km% a mAtf^ 
4weAll«r he obsesved the animal appearing abpve watwr vfqK 
near to the said rock, and then, for the first tim^^ he s#w ilk 
fii<»f evw ^HAM^^ of which he co^ <|i^t|«Otly m^k, nod 
which \q him had all tha appeenani^ of the f^fH} 9^ % biumw 
lining, \Yith very hoillovjK ey^s ; q^i^ l^ing perti^Hlerfy Urt(ei>i^ 
i{qgat^. df4P9nieii> tba( the cheeks ^iKere of t^A ^tm^ colons 
witlr the rest, of the face; tbAt th^ n^?k s/eex^eA to be shoKt, 

end the animal ww cmst^ntlxi witH both (Kendflb 4Mfo>iffg eDi4 

iQiTj^ing itsi breaM, which waa h^ immersed w the Mmft^^ 
%^ oif whiqh, of course, he \^d, but an wpfli^ct vinnf^ 
tliui^ foe this i;easo% he qannot say whethei^ itfi hQHm MM| 
iiptrmed.like a woman's or not. 

Pepones, that he saw no other Iftns or 4^1 vftm th^ svidi 
animal but as, above described. 

Depones, that this animal continued abav/e wtef ^ V afsMi 
said, for a few minutes, and thei| disappeared^ and waaiaeA 
np.more by the deponent; that one of has seasons, fef lying 
so long conce^Ied^ as above deecribed^ was from the expert 
tation that the ebbtide would leave the rock and Uialrparl^«f 
Ihe shore dry, before the. animal would move fiwm il^wid thnft 
be would then be able to secure it* 

Xhf^QB, that he haa beea informed 1 that some .baya^ im 
the' neighbonnng fatm of BalUnaSnnie^ aawi a cneatnaak o^te 
abovi appeasance ia the' sea^ close to. tl|s sbore^ oa tba^fUnt 



iidM Cf tfi« Vkme Silfidiy. All #hicli to dlipdif^t ^ M 
ftiitfc, id te AftU ati8#er t^ GiM^$ tftid depolM^ he ctiiiK^ 

DUN. OAMPBELL/SlMriii^b. 

Cm^pbdi0mii f»ih Ott. 181 1 . 
We^ the Rer. Dr. Qeofge Rotenson^ ^d Mt^ N<AiQMUi 
l^Leod, nuBislers of Cimpbeltowii, ^mA Jiaflieii Mdrw<d)^ 
S^. chamberhtti of M«dl, 46 hereby certify^ ikat We Wi^ 
ftfeaent when die aboi*&4iiitie<i John M^lsibie deliv^ired Idb 
tostinaotj, a9 befoyte-memidiied; that we know of ner feifon 
why his veracity should be caUed in qnestioli; and dnft, firokil 
die manner in which he delivered his evidcffic^, we acre alitis« 
£ed that he was impressed vntb a perfect-belief diat die afl- 
pearance of the animal he has described wK§ such at fae hm 
represented it to b^. 

GEO. ROBEirrSGN^ 

NOR. M'LEOD^ 

JA. MAXWELL, J. ?• 

At CMipbekiMi, ^ N&o. 19I1<; 

In presence of Dunoni CaAipbell, Esq. sberiff-sttbsdlMe 

of the district of Kin^^ coAapeared Cadierine Loyni^itf, 

daughter to LacUan LoyMdfltt; herd m BidliMtunie, i^^ 

eight years and a half, who,- being Examined' tiAt' inttNTfAj^tlM, 

• 

declares, that on the afternoon of a Siinday, about dBfib 
weeks ago> ^e was hie^din^ ^attfe tar her fiither at the sen- 
side, on the said farm, and had a brother with her younger 
than hersdf ; that, as she was tuilnng tfie Cafttlfr' tthhasiB 
home, and being at the time veiy dose to fh6 s^al^db> dik 
observed toi6e creature sliding upon its belly off o^ of this 
rocks very iletir her into thi^ seft ; diat she obsfervM d& ci^ 
ture had a head, covered 'With loi% hair, of at daHddi coKMl^i 
the shoulders and bttck White, mM the tm Of tte<bodyit|«i^ 
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ing like a fiahi and as she thought of a darkish. brown co* 
lour; that, after sliding from the rock it disappeared under 
water, but immediately thereafter it came above water agaio^ 
about six yards further ont, and turned abput with the face 
of it towards the shore, where the declarant was standing ; 
and having kid one hand, which was like a boy's hand, upon 
Another rock that was near the first rock,, it came in nearer to 
the shore than it was; that at this time the declarant shw die 
face of it distinctly, which had all the appearance of tjbe 
face of a child, and as white, and at this time the ammii 
was constantly rubbing or washing its breast with one hand, 
the fingers being close together. 

Declares, that, after this animal continued to look towards 
the declarant for about half a minute, it swam about and 
disappeared, but in a very short time thereafter she saw the 
head and face of this animal appearing above water i^l^in^ 
and swimming away south towards the farm of Corphine, 
but soon after disappeared, and the declarant saw it no 
more. 

Declares, that from the appearance of this animal above 
water, when swimming south, she thought it was a boy 
that had fallen out of a vessel passing byi and waaawipiming 
inshore for bis life, uppnrwbich^sh^ewfinthome^iti.a hurry 
.and told her mother what she saw at the sh<^e as aforesaid; 
im which she -declares to be truth, and that she cannot 
write. . . 

DUN. CAMPBELL, Sheriff-Sub. 

CoJTipeared Lachlan Loynachan, herd in Ballinatunie, 
lather to the preceding declarant, who, being particularly 
jsxamined and interrogated, declares, that upon Sunday the 
)3lb day of October last, as he was going firom his house 
before sunset to look after some of the cattle of the farn^ 
Ib^ day being stoi myi his wife called him back, and informed 
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him that their daughter Catherine cam.6 from the ihore, and 
laying thai there' was a boy awimming along ihore^ nxA de« 
■ir^:tk^dtelarantto.8ee what'it MFaa.r «. t».. • 

Declaref i that he> hia wife, and .hif daughter Gatfaetin^ 

went doyvn to the sea aide, where the said the boy was ewim^ 

ming, butino.boy or person was to be«f6eatlbere. i 

Declares, that his daughter then: told him all that lihe has 

now declaimed about < the appearance of the boy, and pointed 

oul tb him die two rocks where die had seen the person thf]f 

we>0 m . quest of . : kx: 

• Declares, that he is; well acquainted with the fishing rock^ 

tailed the BhcL.Bock of Corphine, and he thinks that the 

Instance betwixt that rock and the two rocks where his said 

daughter saw ^C: boy or animal before-mentioned, will be 

•bout half a mile, or rather better. All which he dechttraf 

to be truth, and that he. cannot write. v; 

. . PUM. CAMPBEm'Sh. Sub: 

»■ • • .- ■• . . •■'^fil 

A French paper mentions a Trtton^ror Merman having 
been seen by five fishermen, in the creeLofi.M^lin(Morbi- 
han) on the dlst of July,: 1812.-*-Ita shape resembled that of 
a man. It had arms,' and the 'bust wai completely human, 
but the lower part termiiiatiBd in a fish's tail. Its head was 
bald, with the exception of the fore-part, on which was a 
bunch of black hair, and another bunch was perceptible 
upon the chin. The sea£Euring people, who have sent us 
these particulars, had time to' observe the monster at their 
leisure ; it was within half a musket shot of the shore, be^ 
tween two boats, but they were afraid of it, and did not go 
any nearer. 

A still more recent account of the appearance of an 
animal, supposed to be the mermaid, was given in the Exeter 
paper in AugusV lftl£, in the subjoined letter:* 
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dso appeared corered with short^round, broad feadiertyof tbe 
colour of the down oir the forepart of the body. The whole 
lei^h of the atiimaly from the crown of the head to the ex-* 

m 

tremity of the tail, was supposed to be about five feet or five- 
and a half. 

' In about ten mhnites from the time we approached^ the 
animal gave two or three plunges in quick succession, as if it 
were at play. After this it gave a sudden spring, appearing 
to swim away from us very rapidly, and in a few seconds 
we lost sight of this wonder-creating animal. 

Crowds of boats are diis day on the water in hopes of 
witnessing such a novel sight, and a medical gendeman of 
Exeter has offered a reward of twenty pounds to whoever 
i|iay succeed in catching this animal, and will bring it to him 
for dissection. In conseqoence of this all the fishermen are 
very busy in maldng preparations to endeavour to entangle in 
their nets this fair nymph of the ocean. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. TOUPIN. 

ExraMithj Aug. 13, 1812. 

P. S. — ^It was reported here a few days s^o, that a largft 
strange fish had been seen in the neighbourhood of Torbey, 
and is supposed to have been this animal. 

GEORGE VALOBRA, 

THE CREEPING PEDESTRIAN. 

The annexed portrait exhibits a faithful representatioa, 
as well of the person (June 1813), as of the singular haUit 
of one who has been for sOme years- distinguished* fbr tbA 
harmless eccentricity of his^ maimors and appearance.' Ifir 
fttbtr, a man of veiy respectable familyi li said 4Sf^ havit 
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possessed a large fortune^ till, from a motive ivhich deferved 
a better fate, he lost it by embarking in a business which he . 
did not understand. Some years siiice^ during the exce9« 
sivcly high price of bread, he endeavoured to afford sotti^ 
relief to those classes whom this pvil chi^^ affected by .. 
establishing a manufactory of that essential article on a large ^ 
scale, and selhng it at a lower rate. In the prosecution oCit 
tills well-intended plan, he soon expended hisi whole fortune^ , 
and involved himself in ruin. Amidst all bis- misfortunes, 
hpwever, he preserved an unblemished character, and ; 
through the inijcrest of his friends procured a situatioi^ in thQ'» 
Ordnance Office, which he fills with the greatest credit. He : 
h^s a son in tlie army, another in the nfivy, and. a daugUt^- 
married to a military officer of high rank and professional . 
reputation. , ■ « .'. 

George, the subject of this article^- lives with his father^ - 
who has lodgings at the east end of Pall Mall. He forr. 
merly had a lucrative place in the Tower, .but his fathar'<|> 
misfortunes preyed to such a degree upon Eis mind that he- 
was unable to perform the duties of his situation, and ber; 
came quite deranged. His insanity is of a perfectly harm-^ 
less nature, and indeed might with greater propriety be 
termed idiotcy. He spends much time in reading, but ia 
the evening puts on the garb in which he appears in OiVK 
print, and >vhich consists of au old dirty drab great coat, aa^ 
strolls for some hour^ about the stress. His dress and pQ« 
culiar maimer of walking, or rather creeping along, never 
fail to attract the notice of passengers. He moves at the 
slowest pace possible, sometimes looking about him, and at 
other's turning his eyes neither to the right nor to the left. 
The slow rate at which he thus proceeds ■ affords the lower 
order of females, by whom our streets are nightly infested, 
an opportunity of taking great liberies with him. These he 
never resents; answering qierely with yes or no, though oc- 
casionally he returns shrewd replies to their remarks. H^ 
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goes amongst diem by the familiar name of Georgy, He 
wiU now and then take up hb stick, and walk as well as the 
aldest man^ which proves that his ordinary pace is not the 
result of physical imbecility, but of some unaccountable 
C8jf>rice. He never speaks, except in the cas^ above-mem 
tiioned, even though you speak to him andJook him full in 
0ie facet This practice of going abroad in the evening he 
has continued for about two years; but previous to this, for 
more than a year, he used to go put in the day-time, walk^ 
ing backwards and forwards in the Strand, which is still his 
fiivourite promenade, wrapped in a great box-coat, in bppts, 
nt a very dirty and tattered condition, and with a coachmap's 
whip in his hand. Though his disordered mind renders him 
incapable of business, he is nevertheless so much upon his 
l^uard, that if apy person appears to be watching him, he 
will not go home, but continue walking about all night ra« 
^er than betray the place of his abode to the suspicious in* 
dividual. His father is meanwhile kept in the most anxious 
suspense, not daring to retire to rest till his son's retiurn, apd 
being obliged to be at his post pi the morning he has a very 
troublesome task on his hands^ 

The giddy and the unthinking may point the finger of de* 
nsion at George Valobra; but the feeling mind will the morf) 
Aticerely deplore his unfortunate situation, as it appears to 
u^ the result of a delicacy of sentiment, and a filial af* 
fection truly honoprable to the heart in which they are che- 
rished* 

SINGULAR WILI^S. 

TB9 WILL OF MB. WM. JACJKSTT^ LATJB OF |SUNGTOI7> 19* 
THE COUNTY OF MIDDLBSE:^^ PROVBD IN JULY, 1789« 

I o|V£ and bequeath. 
When I am laid undernei^th. 

To piy two loving si^ter^ most d^ar; 
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fh^f had taken a dangeroui illness, and intreated Bate^ 
man, if he wished to see his father alive, to hasten off to 
Thirsk directly. He lud down his tools, borrowed a small 
sum of his master to defray the expences of his journey, 
fund set off on the spur of the moment. Judge what must 
bave been his surprise, when, orr entering the town, he saw 
his dying father in the streets, crying, " To be sold by 
Ruction/' &c. '' I am glad," said the astonished son to his 
lather, /Mo see you so much better." "Better/' said his 
lather, " nothing has ailed me." An explanation then took 
place, and it appeared that the letter was all a fabrication qf 
^is wicked woman. The husband returned to Leeds en* 
yaged at the trick that had been put upon him, but quite at a 
loss to guess the motive. The motive, however, became^ 
sufficiently obvious at his return ; she had, in his absence, 
dismantled the house, sold every article of the furniture, $itA 
appropriate^ the money, as she said, and as was probably 
the fact, tp hush up some robbery she had committed. 

Some time after this Bateman wept to see his friends^ 
and in his absence she sold his clothes, along with mapy 
other thiqgs that she h^d stolen frpm a neighbouring 
; tailor. 

In the year 1796, a tremendous fire broke out in a large 
manufactory in Leeds, and by the falling of one of the walls 
fnany unfortunate people lost their lives. This calamity, 
which harrowed up the feelings of every individnal in the 
town a^d neighbourhood of commoi^ sensibility, Mary Batai* 
nfan improved to the purposes of her wicked frauds. Sk^ 
^ went to Miss M^ude, a lady known for her eharilaUie an4 
humane disposition, and tellii^ her that the, child of a poor 
woman had fallen a victim amongst the v«8t, asid that 
she had not linen to lay the child out on, begged she would 
for pity's sake lend her a pair of sheets: this request was 
fcomplied with; but the sheets, instead of being applied tp 
such a benevolent purpose, were pledged at a pawnbrok«r*« 
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HtSTORY OF THE LIFE, ATROCIOUS IMI^OSITIOMS, TftlAL 

AND EXECUTION OF 

MARY BATEMAN, 

THE REPUTED WITCH OF LEEDS, YORKSHIRE. 

• 

The following history of a woman, who perhaps stands 
unequalled in the annals of British atrocities, natuFally gives 
rise to many serious reflections ; but the most important i^ 
the caution which it affords against listening to the deceitful 
suggestions of pretenders in skill in the knowledge of future 
events, or to a power to alter the dispensations of heaven. 
Such pretenders, male or female,' can be no other than im- 
postors ; and diose who apply to them for their advice and 
assistance, or give ear to their artful stories, will reap for 
th^ir labour disappointment and misery, and perhaps in 
the end be untimely precipitated out of time into eter« 
mty. 

It is true, that the time was, when in England, persons 
were burnt by the hand of the common execudoner for 
witchcraft. An opinion then prevailed, that, by the aid of 
some supernatural and evil agency, such a crime might be 
committed. This error has long since been exploded in die 
minds of well-informed people, but there are those vdio are 
so ignorant as to suppose that such creatures as witches still 
exist. It is, however, to be hoped, that if this ' narrative 
should fisill into the hands of any who entertain this ridicu- 
lous notion, the catalogue of crimes which it exhibits, and 
the dreadful con^quences of those crimes, both to the de- 
ceiver and deceived, will correct their dangerous error. God 
has indeed bestowed human powers upon .mankind, .uid left 
diem to a certain extent to exercbe those powers either for 
the benefit or injury of themselves or their fellow creatures: 
but supemaiural powers— those powers to which mtches and. 

i. 
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fortune-tellers lay claim^ riiust pr6ceed directly from God; 
and can it be supposed^ by any person possessing common 
sense^ that h6 ^/^ill bestow such powers, i;jot upon good men 
Tior upon good women, (for good people never pretend to 
dive into futurity, or to foretell future events), but upon had 
men and had women?' ' • ' 

Mary Bateman was born at Aisenby, In the parish of 
Topcliffe, near Thirsk, in the North Riding of Yorkshire^ 
in the year 1768. Her maiden name was Harker, and her 
parents, small farmers at that place, have always maintained 
a reputable character. 

So early as at five years of age, Mary Bateman began to 
display a knavish and vicious disposition. At that age she 
9tole a pair of morocco shoes, and secreted them for some 
months in her father's bam; at length she brought them out 
and pretended she hdd found them, but on inquiry proved 
that this was only one of those fraudulent devices which so 
strongly marked her future Ufe. 

At so early an age she forfeited the confidence of her 
friends, and her subsequent behaviour was not calculated to 
regain it. Many were the frauds and falsehoods which she 

• practised in her juvenile years; but we pass them over' to 
hasten to those flagrant acts of fraud, artifice, and cruelty^ 
which, in her more advanced life, have rendered her so no* 

• torious. 

About the year 1780, she left her father's house, and be- 
came a servant in Thirsk. In that town atid neighbourhood 
she lived in various places, and quitted them under very 
suspicious circumstances. About the year 1787 she left 
Thirsk for York, and lived near a year in that city as a do- 
mestic servant; at length she was detected in some pilfering 
*. tricks, and left her place in disgrace, leaving behind her both 
' her clothes and wages. From York she went to Leeds; 
diis was in the year 1788. . 
During the time the had been in icarvice, she heel lived 
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ivith a mantua-inaker, and being .naturally of a very shaij^ 
and active disposition, contrived to pick up so much of th« 
art as enabled her to do a little business in that way, mijung 
with it a certain share of witchcraft, and making up the de- 
ficiencies of one concern by the productive properties of the 
other. She was employed as a mantua-maker, when Joha 
Bateman first became acquainted with her: in the year 
179^9 ^ft^r ^ courtship of three weeks, they married^ and 
strikingly verified the adage, that " short acquaintance maket 
long repentance." 

From this period she began to make a figure as a 'thief, a 
witch, and a smooth-tongued deceiver. As soon ^ they 
were married, not having a house of their own, they weot 
into furnished lodgings, in High-court-lane, Leeds. N'Ot 
more than two months passed over their heads bsfope Mfs* 
Bat^nan broke open the box of a fellow-lodger, and.stole 
firom it his watch, some silver spoons, 9^4 two.gMlnets* 
This affair she got over by restoring the stolen properly* 

That dbe should rob other people's lodjgers cani^ot be 
wondered at, when it is known she robbed her own; a yoiang 
man of the name of Dixon, who lodged wtfh JS^ij^^puMi's 
when they were housd^eepers, had, «fi he thojUght^ fire* 
queatly missed small sums of mon^y out of liia Jna^iat 
length two guineas disappeared, and a strict iAquiry pm>%ed 
that his hostess was the offender; he threatenedy bdmI. 
she protested her innocence, but at length .i^gir^^ to 
hush up the disgraceful business by returniiig him bis 
money. 

About a year after their marriage they tpok a ^uae in 
Leeds, and furnished it in a tolerable comfortaUa maotier; 
when one day, soon after post time, she went to-.tbeslipp 
where her husband was at work with a letter, .i^pi^PQi^Iy 
overwhelmed with sorrow; this letter purported tajbe-ftttm 
Thirsk, where her husband's relations livedo and Itf^ted^ tliat 
\^ /ather^ who was the $^tm mA lown'a pijffsr.jtf that 
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pUcei had taken a dan^eroua illness, and intreated Bate^ 
man, if he wished to see his father alive, to hasten off to 
Thirsk directly. He laid down his tools, borrowed a small 
sum of his master to defray the expences of his journey, 
^nd set off on the spur of the moment. Judge what must 
have been his surprise, when, oir entering the town, he saw 
his dying father in the streets, crj-ing, " To be sold by» 
auction/' 8cc. *' I am glad," said the astonished son to hb 
lather, " to see you so much better/' " Better/' said his 
father, '^ nothing has ailed me/' An explanation then took 
place, and it appeared that the letter was all a fabrication of 
this wicked woman. The husband returned to Leeds eo* 
yaged at the trick that had been put upon him, but quite at ^ 
loss to guess the motive. The motive, however, became 
sufficiently obvipus at his return ; she had, in his absence, 
dismantled the house, sold every article of the (nmiturei a&d 
appropriated the money, as she said, and as was probabfy 
the fact, tp hush up some robbery she hfid committed. 

Some time after this Bateman wept to see his friends^ 
and in his absence she sold his clothes, along with mai|y 
other thiqgs that she h^d stolen frpm a neighbouring 
tailor. 

In the year 1796, a tremendous fire broke out in a lai|;t . 
manufactory in Leeds, and by the falling of one of die waUs 
many unfortunate people lost their lives. This calamity, 
which harrowed up the fadings of every individual in the 
town apd neighbourhood of commoi| sensibility, Mary Bat^ 
n^an improved to the purposes of her wicked frauds. Ska 
went to Miss M^ude, a lady known for her eharilaUe iii4 
humane disposition, and telling her that the, child of a poor 
woman had &llen a victim amongst the rest, and that 
she had not linen to lay the child out on, begged she would 
for pity's sake lend her a pahr of sheets: this request vras 
complied with; but the sheets, instead of being applied tp 
such a benevolent purpose, were pledged at a pawnbroker''« 
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shop. Three similar iustances occurred at the same time, 
ami all the sheets were disposed of in the same w»y by this 
abandoned woman. Nor did her frauds from this calamity 
end here. She went round the town, representing herself as 
a nurse at the General lutinnary, and collecting all the old - 
linen sh o could beg to dress ihv' wounds, as she said, of the 
patients who had been brought inio tlie infinnary^ but in 
reality to dispose of them for her o\vn emolument ! 

Bateman, disgusted witii his wifc*i» vile practices, which 
were indiscriminately played ofl' upon friend and foe, entered 
into the supplemenlary mili'iia, but he took with him his 
plague, that is, his wife : and here a wide field opened for a 
woman of her disposition. She prqcti;i$Kl her old arts, and 
learnt fre^h ones. 

When she quitted the army with her husband in tbe year 
i799, on their return to ].eeds, tliey took up their residence 
in Marsh-lane^ near Timble-biidge; Mary then began to 
practise on a large scale. Tlu; two grand qualifications by 
^hich she was distinguisliied in the estimation of love-sick 
girls and nervous women, were forhtnC'telluig and charms* 
In both of those occult sciences she had acquired a perfec- 
tion of knowledge, and her acts of wickedness were numer- 
ous and aggravated. At this time she had not found out the 
fascinating name of 'Miss lilt/the; the lady that then perr 
formed tiie mysterious rites was a Mrs. Moor.^ ; she herself, 
as she said, had no skill in casting nativities, or reading tlie 
stars, but Mrs. Moore was quite a proficient in that way, 
and to Mrs. Moore she referred all knotty points. It is 
hardly necessary to say, tliat Mrs. Moore, like Miss Blythe, 
had no existence but in the artfid mind and lying mouth Cjf 
Mrs. Bateman. 

The first experiment in witchcraft was made upon a Mnu 
Greenwood, whom Mrs. Bateman attempted tq persuade that 
she was in danger, through domestic misfortunes, of commit- 
ting suicide, ai^d^tjiat her skill was necessary to prevent 4p 
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iliro a catastrophe. Next she informed her, that her hua« 
band, who was then from home, was taken up for some of- 
fence rind placed in conffwement, and such was the enormity 
of his crhne, and the reHcntment of his prosecutors, that 
four men had been set over him to watch him; and if four 
pieces of gold, four pieces of leather, four pii)ces 6f blotting 
paper, and four brass screws were not produced that nighty 
and placed in her hands to give to Mrs. Moore to " screw 
down" the guards, her husband would be a dead man befor4» 
nioinhig. In vain did Mrs. Greenwood plead that she had 
no pieces of gold ; this didiculty Mrs. Batemau proposed to 
overcome by suggesting to her that she niigkt eitlier borrow 
or steal tlieni. The latter proposal startled her intended 
dupe, and fortunately for her she had fortitude enough to 
emancipate herself from tlie witch's trammels. ^'^ 

The family of Barzilla Stead, a person who had been un*. 
successful in business, next became the objects of her inir 
((uitou^< exactions. Upon the husband's fears she contrived 
to work with so nuich success, by representing the bailiffs 
to be in continual {uirsuit of him, that she obliged him to 
enlist, and to share his bounty with her and her unagiaary 
wise woman. Her next object was to arouse the jealousy of 
the wife; this she did by assuring her tliat it was the intcn* 
tion of Barzilla to take with him, when he went to his 
regime nt, a woman out of Vicar-lane, Leeds, who, as shq 
said, N\a8 at that time pregnant by him. In order to prevent 
tins calamity it became necc8sai7 to screw dorm the rival 
queen; tliis was to be effected by the agency of Mrs. Moore^ * 
but Mrs. Moore's screws would never drive without money : 
tliree half-crowns were to be produced for this purpose, and 
two pieces of coal ; tlie coals were to be placed at the wo- 
man's door in Vicar-lane, they were then to be laid on the 
fire— the woman was to be tlirown into a sound sleep— the 
fire was to communicate to her clean cloUies, which had been " 
washed in contemplation of the intended journey, w^d i\\A 
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clothes bting consamed^ she could not of course elopv 
without them. The morning after this charm had taken ef- 
fect, Stead left Leeds to join his regmient, and left the wo- 
man behind him, who by-the-bye had never any exbtencf^ 
but in the mischievous brain of Mary Bateman. She then 
. jHiS left at liberty to play off the whole artillery of her fraud» 
upon the credulous and unsuspecting wife of Stead ; to enter 
into all the expedients she adopted to fleece this poor w(y* 
man would swell this article to an inconvenient length, we 
shall only mentioa that she obliged her to sell or pawn every 
thing in her house that would raise money, and drove her to 
. Sttch a state of desperation as to lead her victim to attempt 
the dreadful act of self-murder. While Mary Bateman was 
practising upon this woman, her dupe was confiqed in child* 
birth, and the Leeds Benevolent Society found her in her 
destitute situation, and determined to apply a guinea to the 
relief of her wants. This sum was giveq to her at three 
payments of seven shillings each, and out of this guinea 
Mary Bateman had the art and inhumanity to extort eighteen 
shillings ! ! persuading the credulous woman that she would 
** screw down" the Benevolent Society, or as she explained 
it, make the managers that they could not refuse her relief 
whenever she thought proper to apply to them. 

At another time she persuaded Stead's wife that it was the 
intention of her husband's father to murder her> and that it 
was in the power of Mrs. Moore alone to prevent the cala- 
mity ; but even she, witch as she was, could not effect her 
preservation without the agency of money : for this purpose 
a guinea and a screw were to be placed in the hands of Mary 
Bateman, tl«e guinea was raised by pledging some articles of 
the first necessity in her house — almost all that were left: 
the charm so far answered that her father-in-law did not 
murder her, and for the best possible reason, the diaboHciJ 
design had never entered the he^d of any person but Mavy 
Bateman herself. 
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Terror \i^as the great engine by which this wcmian carried 
on her frauds, and as the wife of Stead faad stitl a fe^ arti- 
cles of furniture and clothing, the last sad wretk of tfaeii^' 
property, she persuaded her if iftomething wa^ not dOn6 to 
prevent it, her daughter, who was theft oAly about eighl 
years of age, would when she attained tli^ age of fourteen 
become pregnant of an illegitimate child, and that either sbe 
would murder herself, or would be mivdered by het seduceri 
to preveut which seventeen shillings \^as to be placed in Mary 
Bateman's hands — this money she was to hand cfver to thtf 
invisible Mrs. Moore, who was to reduce the coin to a 
*' sUver charm," which charm was to be worn round thd 
girFs arm tiH the period of danger was past, and which chatm^ 
when the bubble burst three months after, was cut frofn the 
child's arm, and by a strange transiAutatioii of ftietal thia 
silver had turned to pewter. 

The furniture and clothes w^re nbtv aH gone, and nothing 
remained but a feW tools left by Stead when he webt ilito 
the army : but even these could not escajie the crudl tfvarid^ 
of Mary Bateman, who was never at a loss for expedients to 
^ect her wicked purposes : she persuaded Stead'ar wifb that 
it was in the power of Mrs. Moore to ^' screw down" idl tbn 
officers in her husbsTnd's ilegiment, and so to screHV them that 
they could not avoid giving him fats discharge^ but then 
money must be raised, and hoW; why nothing^ remained ill 
the house but the tools, they of course must be sent to the 
pawnbroker's; there they went, and every farthiiig they 
fetched was paid to Mai^, to get heir friend Moore to 
interpose her kind offices for the Ub^atioh of the soldief* 
This charm failed, al Ute officen^ were too amch for the 
witch. 

In die midst of didser scenes of fraud in one ^arty,. and 
weakness in the odief, a relation of Stead's cam^ oter to 
Leeds in a stttte of pregDancy, and forsaken by her lover* 
This young womm Wa» » fide sttfajyect M tbt astftil MKip)^ . 
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Bfttcman^ who soon learnt her misfortune^ and undertook, on 
condition that a guinea was given to her, for Mrs. Moore to 
make the lov^ marry the young woman. The money was 
paid, but no K>ver appeared. It was then found out that he 
was too strong for the first charm, and that more money and 
more screws would be necessary to screw him down to the 
altar of hymen. Still he came not; and the girl finding the 
money phe had fast diminishing, piocuied' a service in a 
respectable family in Leods, the master of which being a 
bachelor, Mary soon contrived to persuade the silly girl that 
she could by her arts oblige him to many her. Here a dif- 
ficulty arose— the unborn child was in the way; but Mary, 
ever ready to undertake any business, however desperate, en- 
gaged to remove the impediment, and for that purpose ad- 
ministered certain medicines to the ill-fated young woman; 
tliesc medicines produced the desired effect, and abortion 
ensued. The master after all was not to be caught; but the 
girl's former sweetheart coming over to Leeds, married her, 
though she was at that time (owing as is supposed to the 
medicine given to her by Mary Bateman) in a very 
emaciated state, and in speaking of her connection with 
this vile woman she used the following remarkable expres- 
sion : — " Had I never known Mary Bateman, my child 
would now have been in my arms, and I should have 
been a healthy woman — but it is in eternity, and I am 
going after it as fast as time and a ruined constitution 
can carry me.** 

A little before this time Stead's wife had opened her eyes 
through the spirited interposition of a neighbour, to the im- 
positions practised upon her by Mary Bateman, and had got 
firee from 'the shackles with which she had so long been 
bound. When it was first suggested that she had been de- 
ceived, she thought it impossiblc^with difficulty the secret 
was wrung from her, that she had •' charms" sewed up in 
different parts of her clothes. These charms she parted witfc 
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a& her life's bloody having been so infatuated as to suppose, 
they could not be taken away without the loss of her 
life. But when they were removed, and she found she still 
breathed, and breathed more freely than before, the scales fell 
from her eyes, and she threatened Mary Bateman, that if she 
did not give her money to redeem her pledged clothes, furni- 
ture, 8cc. she would have her committed to prison for the fraud. 
The witch then raised her four guineas, and promised that the 
whole of her property should be redeemed ; but she did not 
keep her word. It may gratify the (;urious to know of what 
materials a charm is made : — It is a long piece of paper tied 
on a knot, enclosing a small piece of rag, and a piece of gilt 
leather. Such, at least, were the charms found in the gar- 
ments of Mrs. Stead. 

Blown upon as the credit of Mrs. Bateman's witchcraft 
then was, she removed from Timble Bridge to Black Dog 
Yard, at the Bank. While she lived in the above situation one 
of her hens laid a very celebrated e^g, remarkable for bearing 
this inscription, " Christ is comirtg," But as so singular a 
phenomenon was not likely to obtain all the credit necessary 
for carrying into effect her fraudulent intentions, unless sup- 
ported by some kind of proof, she had the cruelty to force 
up at different times, into the ovary of the poor hen, two 
other eggs bearing similar inscriptions, and these were of 
coarse deposited in the nest ; but that it was not natural to 
this hen to lay marvellous eggs is very clear, for on being re- 
moved out of Mary's possession, she produced eggs of the 
common kind. Persons, hpwever, flocked from all quarters 
to see the wonderful egg, and they who dared to disbelieve, 
and to insinuate that some fraud had been practised, stood as 
good a chance of being mal-treated by a credulous niultitude, 
as he who in Italy should venture to question the reality of 
the miracles wrought by the thumb of Thomas the Apostle, 
or he who in Spain should be so fool-hardy, as not to fell 
down and prostrate himself before the miraculous works of 
flie Lady of the Pillar ? Mary's motive for producing those 
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•ggs i« not well mftde out, but it is supposed tftdt she ha^ at 
dMt time a notioa of imitating a certain other celebrated wo* 
man, by taking upon herself the priestly oiRce ; and, in order 
not to set out in the world without stock, Ae very prudently 
resolved, that those who came to see the miracle, should pay 
for the gratification of their curiosity : a penny each was 
therefore demanded from the in(|uisitive multitude. And, io 
justice to Mrs. Bateman, we must say, that we do think this 
aiiracle of her's as good in its kind> and proceeding from a» 
Worthy a motive as any miracle that has been wrought theae^ 
fbteen' himdred years ! ! 

Numerous as have been the unfeeling and uniiatural frauda 
#f Mary Bateman, none of diem exceeded, in cold-blooded 
villany, the act which follows : — 

A person of the name of Rebecca Fisher, with a fiuniiy of 
aev^i children, was confined in child«>bed. On the first day 
of her confinement Mary went to visit, and GonA>le with her; 
and as the poor woman's circumstances were too low to hire 
a- nurse, tlie neighbours performed for her those little domes- 
tic offices tliat people in her situation stand so mucli in need 
of. Mary amongst the rest tendered her service, but she de- 
termined not to let those services go unrewarded, for she ac« 
tually stole from this distressed faniil} two of the children's 
shirts and a loaf of bread ! 

While Mary Bateman lived at the Bank, she committed 
another of those atrocious acts that shew her to have been 
destitute of all the feelings of humanity. A poor man, a 
neighbour, who earned his' living, and supported his family, 
with the assistance of a horse and cart, sickened and died| 
leaving a widow and four children, tlie eldest a boy about 
jBfteeD years of age. The widow, who was only the step- 
mother of these orphan children, was persuaded by Mlupy 
Bateman,. that the eldest meant to sell all the little property 
bis father had left^ and appropriate the mon^y tohia own use; 
topsevent which, sho advised the mother toseU tbe-bors^ 
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cftrty and furniture, is soon as possible^ and to ^mt Yorkthire; 
this advice the infatuated woman tookf turned every thing 
into mo^y, and left the children to go to the i/vorkbottse. 
What became of the unnatural mother was never kaown. ex- 
cept perhaps to her deceiver, for she quitted Leeds, and faaa 
never since been heard of. 

One day while standing in the shambles, a gentleman^ liv» 
ing in Meadow Lane, in Leeds, bought a leg of mutton, fmd 
requested that it might be sent home immediately. Mary, ever 
on the watch for her prey, hastened to the bridge, over wiiich 
the boy had to pass, and when she saw the boy approach, 
' made towards him in a great hurry, pretended that she was 
the gentleman's servant, scolded the boy for being so long on 
the road, and taking the mutton by the shank, gave him a 
bump on the back, telling him she would carry it home hcA> 
self. It is almost unnecessary to say, that when the time tor 
preparing dinner came, the joint had not arrived. The mas* 
ter went to his butcher to enquire about this neglect, but he 
was informed that the meat had been sent'^m hour ago, :and 
was taken from the boy by a woman, whom he described, and 
whom the gentleman recollected to have seen at the stall 
when he was baying the meat, and whose residence he luckily 
knew to be in t};e old Assembly-room Yard, in Kirk Gate ; 
he accordingly posted down to her bouse, and the first object 
that presented itself was his leg of mutton hung at Bateman's 
fire. After upbraiding Mary with the theft, she agreed to 
pay for the mutton, and the matter was compromised. 

But all those artifices, frauds, and impositions^ however 
. flagrant in themselves, bear little proportion to the larger 
3cale of crimes on which she now advanced. The wicke^ 
subject of this narrative contrived to ingratiate heraeif, as she 
vmH knew how, into the good graces of a family of tlie name 
ef I^tchen, two maiden ladies of the Quaker persuasion, 
who kept a small linen-draper's shop, near St. Peter'd Square, 
jsk Leedaw There is every reason to suppose thi^t aba bad 
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deluded these unfortunate young women with some idea of 
her skill in looking into futurity, or at least, that some of her 
friends, a Mrs. Moore, or a Miss Blythe, perhaps, could 
read their destiny in the stars ! Miserable delusion ! How. 
many harmless people have been its sacrifices, is only known 
to him from whom no secrets are hid. For some time Mary 
was the confident of the Miss Kitchens. She was frequently 
at their house ; she assisted in their shop ; and even to their 
domestic concerns her interference extended. 

In the early part of September, 1803, one of the young 
women became ill ; Mary Bateman procured her medicines, 
as she said, from a country doctor ; these medicines were of 
powerful efficacy, and in the course of less than one week. 
Miss Kitchen died. In tlie mean time, her mother hearing 
of her dangerous situation, came over from Wakefield, an^ 
though in good health when she left home, the mother, as 
well as the other daughter, took the same illness, and a 
few days placed them in llie chambers of the grave, by the 
side of their ill-fated relation. 

Previous to the death of one of the sisters, a female fiiend 
of the family was sent for, and when she arrived, the poor 
sufferer seemed oppressed with some secret that she wished 
to communicate, but her strength failing her, she expired, and 
with her the cniel historv of her fate. 

Only ten days elapsed from the time this family became 
sick, to the time of the death of tlic mother and two sisters. 
Tlie complaint of which they died was said to be the cholera 
morbus; a complaint, let it be remembered, attended by 
9ymptoms resembling those produced by poison. It did not, 
however, suit the purposes of Mary Bateman to give the dis* 
order so mild a name ; she represented it to be the plague, 
and the whole neighbourhood shunned the place, and would 
as soon have entered the most infectious wards of a pest* 
house, as into this dwelling. Mary alone, in the £ace of 
all danger, was ready to a£ford her friendly offices j ^nd wbeq 
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^e persons eomposing this unfoitunlEite family w6r6l>uried^. 
the door was closed, and a padlock placed upon it. 

Some time after the death of these ladies, their creditors 
looLsd over their effects, when it was found their house and' 
shop had been plundered of almost every thing they contain- 
ed ; and to add to the embarrassment of their affairs, the 
shop books were .missing; in fact, their property had dwin- 
dled down to nothing ; so nearly so, at least, that the credi* 
tors otdy divided eight pence i^ the pound. 

Credulity and vice were Mar/s best friends. Ayouig^ 
raai^ widi whom she was acqusunted, had made a youn^ wo« 
man a mother without making her a wife; the child, how-; 
ever, vi^as not yet bom, and Mary persuaded him that slir 
could, by her ** charms,'' prevent the girl filiating it on him;. 
1>ut two guineas were necessary to make the charm take effect; 
the two guineas were accordingly paid. The child, notwidi-? 
standing, came at the appointed time; and was sworn to the 
proper fatlier ; enraged at being thus dupied out of his money, 
he swore vengeance against his deceiver ; and Mary, to ap- 
pease him, returned the two guineas, which she had not bj; 
her, but, as the story goes, she was met by a man in blacky 
she was going out of her house, and he gave her the money. 

In the year 1807^ Bateman's family, who, owing to the. 
^^nous conduct of Mary, never remaned long in obl» 
place, removed into Meadow Lane. While living in diis si- 
tuation a very extraordinary circumstance occurred^ and the 
opinion of (he people in the neighbourhood was^ A^t A^ 
was in some way privy to that transaction. A man of tl^ 
name of Joseph Gosling, a cloth-dresser, bad been Jong out 
of employ ; and his family, which consisted of a wife aa4 
four children, were reduced to a great extremity of. wan(. 
Oiie day, the whole fanjiily had been out for some time, when 
^Qjae of the children, a boy about seven years of s^e, retunpiP 
ed, and found on the table a small cake; the mother and 
^ers of the children soon after returned. and partook of this 
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otk6| wliich they toon dif covered htd a very keen «iid paw 
gent taste. Thii, ko^^everi did not prevent them ettnf «► 
vend mouthful! of it. They toon after became sick to nich 
a degreei as to render medical aid necessary. Mr. Atkinson, 
the surgeon was then sent for, and by adminivterhig eme^t, 
saved the lives of the family. On analysing the cake, it was 
found to contain a laige quantity of arsenic. It n impossi- 
ble to say why or by whom this poisonous bread was placed 
m the situation in which the boy found it, and the only rea« 
son why it is supposed to have been placed there by Mary 
Bateman, is, the knowledge that poisonous drugs were mock 
m use by her ; diat human life was in her estimation of lictln 
value, and diat the cries or tricks of the children might in- 
oonvenience her. 

In the month of April, 1807i Judith Cryer, a poor old 
warfierwoman, and a widow, had some uneasiness, by an 
impropriety in the conduct of her grandson, a boy of abonl 
eleven years of age. Winifred Bond, a person who bad 
some deaUngs with Mary Bateman, either as her dupe or her 
igent, recommended the old woman to apply to Mary, as a 
person who could remove die cause of her distress. JuidMi 
consented to consult her. Mary soon found out the foibln 
of the poor woman ; it was indeed a striking feature in her 
character to discover the peculiar weakness of her dupes, 
and by directing the artillery of her frauds to that part, sho 
contrived to effect her vile purposes. An inordinate fsar 
about the fiiture fate of this darling grandson was the spring 
in Judith's mind, on which the witch found she coidd play 
with 'the most success ; she recommended that an apj^a- 
tion shouM be made to Miss Ulythe, a lady of her acquain- 
tance, who she said lived at Scarborough, but who, in fiMt^ 
IhmI no more existence than the invisible Mrs. Moore. 8be 
then undertook to write to her dearfrktui. In a few daya 
an answer was received from this lady, which shocked Jndith 
beyond description. The letter contained a representation 
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of 8 gaUows, with its usual appendage, a rope ; and stiied, 
that the grandson would be executed before he attained the 
age of fourteen years; unless the melancholy catastrophe 
was prevented by the old woman raising four guineas, and 
applying it as Miss Blythe should direct. To faise such a 
sum seemed as impossible to ppor Judith as to pay die na* 
tional debt. At length, however, she contrived to scrape it 
together with die most extreme difficulty. When raised, it 
was, as Mary pretended, to remain unapplied till she received 
further inMructions from Miss Blythe. The instructions at 
last arrived, which ordered that three guineas should be put 
into a leathern bag, and sewed up in Judith's bed, vriiere they 
were to remain untouched and unlooked at, unti) Ae boy had 
attained the age of fourteen. The former part of these di* 
pectiona were, aa far as concerned Judith, failbfully con^pfied 
with, and Mary, as she thought, deposited the money as di- 
rected ; but when the witch was apprehended for her depve- 
dations on WSiiam Perigo, Judith opened her bed> to<A out 
the bag and found it empty !^— The guineas had disappeared j 
This was the only vritchcraft in the case. To add to the 
eniel exactions of Mary Bateman, she had oUiged poor 
Judith to wash for her three months to defray die expences 
of postages, incurred in die sending of letters to, and receiv- 
ing them from Searborougb— lettera that were never sent or 
received. 

In the year 1806, Bateman*s hnuij removed to CampfieM^ 
in Water Lane, and here Mary met vrith a new and profitaMe 
aufcject for the exercise of her villainous arts. The wife of 
James Snowden, a neighbottr, had a sort of presentiment 
that one of her clukhren would be drowned; but whedier 
thia notion proceeded from some terrific ideas or^iinadng in 
her own mind, op was suggested to her by Mary Bateman, 
vre are not informed, diough, after d^ skiH in diat way dis« 
phyed, ki the ease of JucMl Cryer^ grandehiU, it ia natural 
lo suppose tM it arose from Mary^s ^uggesdons; wbntevqr 
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night be the cause of this opinion, Mary Batemaa ofllered 
ber services, or rather the services of Mim Blythe, to prevent 
the effect, and save the child from a watery grave. Misv 
Biy the was then represented to be at Thirsk, and a letter was 
deceived from her; directing that James Snowden's silver 
watch should be sewed up in the bed by Mary Bateman. 
This was accordingly done. Money to the amount of twelve 
guineas was next required, to prevent the boy being drown- 

f ed ; for this purpose letters were pretended to have been re< 
ceived from Miss Blythe, which directed that this money 
should also be sewed up in the bed, to be restored to the 
abused people, as was pretended, when the charm had taken 
effect. It was, however, found necessary to increase the ter- 

. rors,. and in addition to the death of the son, Mias Blythe 
suggested, that the daughter would become a prostitute, iib* 
less the family left Leeds, and removed to Bowling, near 

. Bradford. The bed, containing the charms, they were aI-« 
lowed to take with them, but it was thought expedient lo 
leave a considerable portion of their property in the house^ 
and leave the key with Bateman. 

At length they expressed a wish to be allowed to rip opeii 

, the bed, and take out the watch and money, but the proper 
time they were told had not yet arrived , and before the pro^ 

^ perty was taki^n out, the family of Snowden was to take a 
dose, which was at that time in preparation for them, and 
was to have been administered about the end of October, 
]808. Happily for them this dose was never taken. 

At this juncture, so critical to the family in question, Marf 
Bateman was apprehended for the frauds committed on Wil* 
liam Perigo's family, and the wilful murder of Perigo^s wife, 

. by administering pobon, of which she had died nearly two 

^ jears before. This event naturally created a good deal of 
Interest* Snowden heard a narrative of the transaction read 
firom ^, newspaper in a public house at Bradford, and as soon 

. as it nvas finished he started from his vhair and hunried hicn^ 
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with all possible e^^pedition. His first care was to giVe hit 
wife a hasty and confused notion of the imposition that h« 
Supposed had been practised upon them, and next to unrip 
the folds of the bed ; when lo ! instead of a^watch and money, 
he found — a piece of coal ! He then went over to Leeds, and 
found his house, which he had left in the care of Mary Bateman, 
plundered of almost every thing it had contained ; and on a 
search warrant being procured, part of the property . wag 
Ibund in Bateman's house. 

Another anecdote of Mary's latter dexterity and deception 
we think worthy of being recorded; the precise time wf 
have not ascertained, but the fact is indisputable. 

She took a jaunt to York, and there looked around for some 
objects of credulity. Well knowing that those who h^id faith 
enough to give credit to Joanna SouthcotVs fancies, would 
be the fittest persons on whom to impose her delusive and 
vile arts, she entered the house of a poor widow woman that 
resided in an alms-house, and begged to be informed if there 
were any of Joanna^ s followers in the city; said that she was 
a stranger, and had come to York to spend a few days, and 
would be extremely glad to spend some time in their com- 
pany. The widow replied, that there were several such per- 
sons in the city, and that she believed in Joanna herself. 
Mary expressed high pleasure that her good fortune Jiad di- 
rected her to a believer. It is here prefer to note^ that the 
deep-scheming wretch is believed to have previously attended. 
some of these people's meetings, and there marked out this 
unfortunate widow for her prey. 

Mary then began to intreat that the widow wouM have th^ 
kindness to point out some sealed friend's house where sht 
might lodge for a few days, and where she might enjoy their 
precious company. The- widow could not recollect aiiy be* 
liever that was likely to take in a lodger ; upon which Mary'a 
countenance became very sad. The kind widow observiog 



it, added; tluil ikougb it would be nice«vemeiil for her, yel, 
M ake seemed to be a clea« kind of womtn, she should heve 
t part of her bed, which produced a flood of thanks^ firom her 
grateful guest. 

Mary, now wishing for an opportunity to reeonaoitre the 
widow's trunks, begged of her to go and buy her a little meat, 
urging, that she was so unacquainted with the city, diat she 
could not go herself, (not choosing to recollect thai she had 
lived in York for a length of time ;) this, however,, the widow 
declined, prudently considering it rather improper to confide 
to far in a stranger, and pvocured a girl> who was dispatched 
to buy the meat Soon as the mutton was boifec^Ifaiy took 
care to eat it all herself but the broth she offored to her 
liostess; the widow not having been invited to partake of the 
meat, refused to accept the bioth, aadBfary urged her to sup 
it again and again^asMl lamented OMick that it shonU ha wast- 
ed. However, much against Mary*s wiH, the hroth was at 
length thrown out; and, after Mary had found letdgisifa in 
York Castle, the widow stroBf^y suspected it waa Baimmm 
umk2, aad intended for her destructian, for Mary took cava not 
to touch it herself. 

AAer a day or two thus spent in mutual haanKnqr and etf- 
Jieation, Mary decamped ; but bow was the widaw sm^Misad 
and vexed to find her coffer emptied of a fow gtsbeaa^ of 
vrhieh her daughter had lately made her a preaeni^ sssd her 
house stripped of some of her wearing appaidL-^Bu(t Mvy 
was gene to slart fresh gam». 

Few hearts are so hard as ael to foel dufc impreaa nf tan- 
demess towards a parent, er affection towaida a brodier. 
&it in the eUurate snbfect of thiahistory, eiAar thasn iiit 
ings had been obliterated, or had never been hrooght inte tx-- 
istence, as the foUowii^ incident will shew >-» 

A brother of Mary Bateman, who had deserted fixma Ike 
lUMy, came with hie wife to fee nt Leeds, and kMiged mtk 
•bateman. Mary finding that her lodgers were a restnaot 
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upon her, determined to be quit of them ; for tliis purpose 
.•fat wrote, or procured a letter to be written to her tistei^in- 
law, stiitkig, ikat her father was on the point of death, and 
Buaimming her to attend to receive his It#t blessing. The 
aftectiotiate dangbter answered the summons instantly, but 
when she arrived at Newcasde, where her father lived, she 
found htm in perfect health. In the absence of his wife, 
Mtrf contrived to persuade her brother that she was incon^* 
slant, and was plunging him an debt, and so fer succeeded as 
to induce him to wvite to his wife, and tell her she need net 
return, for he would not receive ber. She did, however, re- 
turn, and convinced him of her innocence ; when, on exa* 
lining their trunks it was discovered, that Mary had, in the 
wife's absence, stolen their clothes, and disposed of them fer 
what they would raise* This, as miglit be etpected, roused 
die brother's mdignation, but she soon removed him out of 
Hm way, for she actually went before, die magistratei, and 
lodged an information against him as a deserter ; he was ill 
consequence obliged to qcdt Leeds, and afterwards entered 
into the military service. This did not, however, content 
Mary ; she wrote to his mother, and eonsequendy to her owtt^ 
told lier that her brodlier had beesi apprehended as a deserter, 
and that if she could send ten pounds, a substitute was vead;f . 
to go, and would be accepted in his stead. The ten ponnds 
were sent. Mary pocketed the money, and^ unfeeling wretch 
as she was, laughed at the misery her vile arts had piwluoed. 
Providence, in mercy to her dupes, at length tl»ougtit lit t6 
put a period to her career of vilkiny. She had pracdeed upon 
the credulity of an unfortunate couple at Bramlcy, near Leeds^ 
ttll, having nearly etripped them of all they possessed, aka 
bad recourpe to poison, to remove her dupes out of the way. 
The wife died in consequi^e, and Mary Bateman, after att 
interval of near two years from that catastrophe, was appre** 
kended and tried for die murder at the York Lent Assiseii^ 
March 17; 1809. 
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The prisoner was mdictcd for the wilful murder of Re* 
becca, wife of William Perigo, of Bramley, in May, 1807. 
The case was stated by Mr. Hardy, Recorder of Leeds, who. 
commenced a most eloquent and forcible speech, with ob- 
serving, that he had to detail circumstances of as extrmordi-^ 
nary folly on the one hand, and of iniquity on the other, as 
ever came before a court of justice. The event which oc-» 
casioncd this prosecution took place so far back as May, 
1807 ; but he should be able in evidence to show why the 
charge was not brought foi*ward at a more early period. In 
the blsck catalogue of human crimes, none manifested soi 
much depravity ^a that of poisoning. It was one of those 
of which the commission was most easy, and the preventtcm 
most difficult. When we received injury through the medium 
of those victuals from whence we sought refreshment, or that 
medicine to which wc looked for relief in sickness, we might 
be truly said to be ever}' hour in danger ; and in the midst of 
life to be in death. lie should proceed to detail the evidencq^ 
upon which the indictment they had heard read was founded; 
and unless the prisoner at the bar could rebut it by other evi^ 
dence, equally unexceptionable, they must convict her. When 
the deceased and her husband first became acquainted widi 
the prisoner, they lived at Bramley, and she lived at Leeds* 
They were of that class of people who believed in die exists 
ence of wise persons, who can forsee events and perform ace 
tions far beyond the reach of human power. The decef^sed 
was poorly, and thought she had an evil-msh on her ; the ex* 
act meaning of which words he could not explain. Her 
husband, who was very affectionate, had recourse to the pri* 
soncr, who was reckoned a wise womaUf in order to proci||^ 
her relief. The principal evidence he had to produce Mui 
the deceased's husband, whose memory, he understood, yitm 
so very retentive, that he could go through a detail of a .great 
variety of circumstances, the occurrences of eighteen mon$hs, 
and relate, with fidelity, even the contents of sevefvl letlen 
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M^iich he received on thid occasion, and which, for obvious 
reasons, \vere ordered to be burnt as soon as read. By these 
letters he was directed^ to give up various articles of proper- 
ty, &c. 8cc. which tended to fix their contents more strongly 
in his memory. Of the truth of this there could be ho doubt. 
The person who was to work the cure, and of whom the pri- 
soner professed to be only the agent) was stated by her to be 
a Miss Blythe> of Scarborough ; and the first letter he re- 
ceived from her was communicated to him by. the prisoner; 
and he read it at her house, after which it was destroyed. 
Some of these subsequently received were open, and others 
not ; part of them also had a something of a post-mark on 
them. This Miss Ely the, the prisoner had confessed, nvas 
not in existence ; but the letters- were written by onie Hannah 
Potts. He cared not by whom they were written; they pass- 
ed through the prisoner's hands, and it remained for her to 
show, that at that time she knew nothing of their contents, 
though she had always talked with Perigo on the matters they 
treated of, and evidently was acquainted with them. 

In the spring of 1806, Sarah Stead, niece of the deceased, 
weht over from Leeds, and finding her aunt very ill, told her 
she could tell her of a woman who could cure her. On her 
return to Leeds she accordingly called upon the prisoner, 
who desired to have a flannel petticoat sent, or any thing the 
deceased wore next her skin. The husband shortly after took- 
the petticoat to her ; and she said she would send it to Scar- 
borough, to Miss Blythe. Soon after a letter came, marked 
like the Scarborough post-mark, by \yhich the deceased was 
directed to meet the prisoner at Kirstall Bridge. She went 
thither; but the prisoner in the mean time came to their 
house, and told the husband, that having missed his wife by 
tfie way, she wished he would go down and meet her. This 
die unsuspecting husband did. The time of his absence she 
had undoubtedly employed in taking an inventory of their 
furniture : for «11 these articles were demanded one by one, 
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in the lubsequent letters from Scarboroughi for the a«e of 
MiM Bljthe ; and such of them as were not likely to be used 
or destroyed, were found in the prisoner's house at Leeds, 
when she was taken up on the present charge. 

Here Mr. Hardy dwelt at great length on the credibility of 
the evidence which he meant to bring forward ; but owing to 
the death of the deceased, he said he would be unable to 
bring any other evidence ot the letters, save that of her bus* 
band ; for every letter or document that could affect her she 
had taken care to have destroyed as soon as its purpose was 
answered ; and had Providence not interfered in an especial 
manner, she would never have been suspected of being guilty 
of the murder. 

Mr. Hardy dwelt forcibly on this subject, and particulariif 
remarked on a letter, in which powders were directed to be 
taken, having come open from the prisoner. That she had 
directed these letters to be burnt at her own house, was an 
instance of the deepest subtility ; as were also the contents of 
a letter of the middle of April. If they were taken ill in 
consequence of eating the powders, she had therein told 
them they were to be taken ill ; if they were brought to the 
verge of the grave, yet they were not to despond : fijr tfiougb 
they seemed to be dead, yet they should live. Such assur- 
ances were most likely not only to induce them to take the 
poison, but to abstain from calling in advice. The letter 
ordered them to begin this course of medicine on the lltb 
of May. For what purpose >vas this time appointed i Why, 
she had promised to bring them home 20L on the fiOth of 
May. Tlie five first powders they took were innocent; evi* 
dently for the purpose of inspiring these misguided people 
witli greater confidence ; and the poison vras then to be taken 
just four days before the money was to come ; but it had 
never come yet, nor ever would. They were directed not to 
let the little boy eat of the pudding. Why so, if it was 
harmless i Perhaps she wished to spare him, because he was 
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ignorant of her deceits. Another, and a lesg charitable mo- 
tive, he feared, howeyer, might be assigned. She might ap- 
prehend that if he partook of her fatal bounty, the symptoms 
might, from his youth and weakness, appear too soon in him, 
and thus give a premature alarm to her intended victims. 
They were ordered to keep the doors shut, for fear of an 
enemy : they had no enemy, however, except herself; but 
the doors being shut, might have prevented the neighbours 
from rendering them assistance. They were not to have a 
doctor, for they were assured they should not die ; but were 
directed, if taken ill, to have recourse to ti^e honey pot satUr- 
rated with pois6n. 

'^ Good Ood !" exclaimed Mr. Hardy, " can any person 
after this entertain a doubt that the prisoner at the bar wished 
their destruction ? Could any person have Jaid so diabolicill 
a plan with more art, or a greater possibility of eventual suc- 
cess ? To me the chrcumstances I have adduced, if proved, 
appear irresistible ; and they cannot fail to strike yoU in the 
same manner, unless the prisoner can explain or rebut them 
by satisfactory evidence. In giving your verdict on this oc- 
casion, I call on you to do your duty, gentleman, and I call 
on you to do no more. In cases resting upon circumstantial 
evidence, doubts there generally are, and doubts there will 
be ; but, if such evidence is to be utterly rejected, you may 
as well proclaim impunity to the most horrid crimes. If ydU 
put doubts agamst probability, and probability sink the sca!^, 
you must dismiss your doubts, and find the prisoner Guiltif, 
By the learned judge you will be directed to use your judg- 
ments aright upon the evidence as it arises : and may that 
Almighty Being, who brings all human actions to light, and 
from whom no secrets are hid, guide you in your arduous 
duty, and enable you to do justice, both to yourselves and to 
the prisoner." 

Sarah Stead, the fitst witness examined, lived at Leeds, 
and was niece to the deceased, who lived at Bramley, three 
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- or four miles from that place. On Whitsunday, 1806^ wit3>- 
ness went to her house, and in consequence of what passed^ 
called upon the prisoner, whose name she did not then know, 
at her house in the Black Dog Yard, at the Bank, at Leeds. 
Witness told her she had been at Bramley, and had found her 
aunt very low and poorly ; and a man of the nam^ of But- 
terfield had told her that she had had an evil eye laid on her. 
The prisoner said she knew a lady who could cure her, but 
neither named her, nor the place where she lived. A fort- 
night after witness went over to Bramley, and told her aunt 
she knew a woman that could cure her, if she would go over 
to Leeds. Her uncle came on the Tuesday after, and wit- 
pess directed him to the prisoner. When the witness first 
mentioned the deceased's illness, the prisoner said die de- 
ceased was to send to th^ prisoner a flannel petticoat, or any 
thing she wore next her skin. 

William Perigo, husband of the deceased, was, about forty- 
eight years of age, and a cloth manufacturer at Bramley. His 
wife died on the 24th of May, 1806, (this it appeared §hould 
have been 1807.) They had been married twenty years; 
and there was only a month or two differen(:e in their ages. 
She had, in general, a very good state of health, and was 
never confined a w^ek in her life, In the spring of 1806, 
she complained of ajlackerifig, or beating in her side, but 
went about doing her work as usual, and made no other com- 
plaint. In consequence of some conversation he bad widi 
the last witness about his wife's illness, he went about the 
latter end of July, to the Plack Dog Yard, at the Bank, in 
Leeds, to enquire for the prisoner. She was sitting at the 
door, and on his asking for her by name, desired him to walk 
in, saying, " I suppose you are Sarah Stead's uncle, and have 
brought the flannel petticoat ;" and he replied " Yes." She 
said she would send it to Scarborough by that night's post, 
to a lady named Blythe ; and viitness was to call on the 
Tuesday or Wednesday, when there would be a letter to teU 
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him ^hat was to be done. He did call either on the Tues- 
day or Wednesday. She had a letter in her hand, which she 
said wa9 from Miss Blythe, and after reading it to him> burnt 
it. It stated, tliat Mary Bateman was to go over to his house 
on the 4th of August, and bring four guinea notes with her, 
which were to be put one in every corner of their bed, and 
they were to give her four other guinea notes in return. The 
four first notes were to be left in the bed four months ; for if 
touched before by the deceased, it would kill her, and Misa 
B. would not take her in hand unless this promise was given. 
Part of this letter the witness himself read, but he could not 
read it so quick as the prisoner did. It was signed Miss 
Blythe. 

The prisoner said at first that she would meet the deceased 
at Kirstall Bridge, about half past eleven, but afterwards fixed 
to meet her there at one o'clock, on the 4th of August, 1806. 
He, accordingly, when he went home, informed his wife, and 
she set out at the appointed time : about half or three quar- 
ters of an hour after, while she was absent, the prisoner came, 
and said to him, ^' I have missed your wife ; I have not seen 
her." He immediately went out to seek for the deceased, 
leaving the prisoner and her boy, whom she had brought with 
her, in the house. In about an hour, or an hour and a quar- 
ter, he returned with his wife, and found the prisoner in the 
house, sitting on the bed. The prisoner took out four guinea 
notes, for which he gave her four in return : she then pulled 
out four small bags of silk, and sewed the notes she brought 
in them, and two of these bags were put by the deceased, 
and two by the witness, at the four corners of the bed. The 
prisoner then went away, and said he might call when he came 
to Leeds, as there might bo a letter for him. . About a week 
or 9 fortnight after, he received a letter by the above boy, 
whom he h^d heard her call her 9wn twenty times or more. 
This letter, which he afterwards burnt, was open, came from 
Scarborough, was signed by Miss Blythe, and said that Mary 
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Bateman would ooroe to their house again in a few dayi, and 
that they must get two pieces of iron made in^lbi ahape, and 
about the size of a horse shoe, to be put behind the door, and 
to remain there eighteen months. They were to be fiaed with 

three nails each, but not to be nailed with a hammeri but with 

< 

the back of a pair of pincers, which pincers were to be re« 
turned to Scarborough to Miss Blythe. The prisoner did 
accordingly come a few days after, and said witdess must go 
and get the nails made, for the shoes must be nailed on by 
three o'clock that afternoon. The nails were not to be made 
by their own blacksmith, but by one who lived at Stanninf* 
ley, a few miles off. 

Some time after witness received another letter from ibe 
prisoner, at her house : it was signed either M. B. or Miss 
Blythe, but he could not tell how it was directed. This \eU 
ter, after being read, was burnt. In it he was ordered to buy 
four pounds of bacon, as fine as he could get. It was for 
some particular use, which was not mentioned, and the pri- 
soner was to send it to Miss Blythe, at Scarb<m>ugh. He 
accordingly bought the bacon, and gave it to the prisoner's 
boy. This was about September, 1806 ; and from that time 
till April, 1807, he generally received a letter every fortnight, 
sometimes by the post-boy, and sometimes at her house, in 
• which case he paid her postage for double letters. Instead 
of going into a particular detail of aU the . several sums of 
money she had got from him between September, 1806, and 
April, 1807, he was asked to state the amount of the whole; 
and he answered, he believed it was about 70/. in sums of 
two, three, and four guineas at a time. She always gave him 
something sowed up in return, which she told hfan was two, 
three, or four guineas, corresponding to the sums he bad 
given her. These they were not to open on any account, 
but to put them in the bed as soon as he got home. He had 
also given her a quantity of goods of various kinds : among 
others, a camp bed, for which he gave 8/. This was in con* 
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sequence of a letter he received from Leeds, appointing hiJn 
to meet the prisoner at Kirkgate end, who went with him to 
one Thomas Dobbing, where part of the bed was bought, 
and the rest of one David Musgrave. After which he took 
it by her desire to one Sutton's, where her brother's boatmaq,. 
she said, was to call for it, to take it to Scarborough., In 
Dobbing's shop, she said it was to go to Scarborough, and 
Dobbiug said it was a singular thing to send a bedstead so 
imr. He also brought her half a dozen of their own china, 
«t the time he came down to buy the bed : and likewise a tea- 
table, all to go to Scarborough. The value of the goods 
Aus taken to her, in the above-mentioned period, he swore 
was 15 or 16/. s^t least. In the middle of April, ISO?, the 
witness received a letter from Miss BIythe, by the prisoner'^ 
lK>y ; which spoke of an illness they were to take. [Thia 
tetter was not proved to have been destroyed, and therefore 
the substance of it could not be received in evidence ; but 
fix>m what we collected from the opening of counsel, it stat- 
ed, that both Perigo and his wife was to take a very severe 
illness ; but they were told not to despair ; for Almighty God 
had not given them over unto death, and if they attended' to 
her (Miss B.'s) directions they should finally recover. They 
were to take some powders she had provided for them ; and 
tiiough these might operate so as to make them very ill, tfiej 
were not to go for a doctor, but have recourse to a pot of 
honey Mary Bateman was to give him ; by means of which 
fliey should recover. The powders were given not to PerU 
go, but to his wife, who took the above letter back to the pri- 
soner's.] 

On die 1st. bf May, he went down to the prispner's, and 
mentioiied this letter. He said, it was a queerish^hing.Miss 
Blythe could foresee such things as were to happen ; mean- 
ing that illness they were to take. The prisoner observed^ 
diat Miss B. could see if any thing were wrong every day by 
the planets. She then said, '< I suppose you are come for 
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this honey/' and fetched out of the cellar, a brown jar with 
honey, and put a small paper of white stuff in it. He knew 
the jar to be their own; and asked her what the white pow- 
der was for ? She replied, she suppqsed it was to cure them 
of that disorder that it would please the Ahnighty to send 
upon them at some future time. 

On the 5th of May, he received another letter with the 
Scarborough post-mark on it, addressed to him ; but he did 
not see the prisoner till after the death of his wife. In June 
last, he was at her house, and complained about these things 
being not settled, as the eighteen months were gone by. The 
prisoner said she was sorry she had had any hand in it, as the 
lady had not come home at the time appointed, being called 
away by her uncle Wilkinson, to go to Nottingham. Witness 
said he was grieved they had not had a doctor, but did ac- 
cording to the directions. She said, " You happen did not 
lick all the honey ?" He replied, " No; I doubt we have 
taken more than done us good." She asked him what he 
meant ; and he said, " I doubt things ar'n't as they should 
be." -The prisoner said, " You make me so unhappy I 
sha'n't sleep to night ; but if you will bring the pot down to 
me in the morning, I will lick it all out before your face, and 
satisfy you." Witness, in the* latter end of July, was going 
on horseback by the prisoner's, and slie asked him to get off 
and walk in. She expressed licr wonder that he should go 
to the doctor, contrary to Miss Blythe's directions ; for he 
kne\v that if they did so they shoidd all die. It had made 
the prisoner come weeks before her time ; and if her hus- 
band knew of it, he would have no more concern with her. 

After the honey was mixed, he took the pot home, and they 
put it at the cellar head. Before this, the deceased had 
brought some powders back with her when she went down 
to the prisoner's house with the letter, of the middle of April, 
marked Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, > Friday, 
and Saturday. At the time he got the honey pot, the pri- 
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Boner mentioned the powders to him^ and wished them to 
do every thing according to Miss B.'s directions, ** otherwise 
it will kill us all." 

The letter of the 5th May, according to the witness, was 
as follows: 

'' My dear friends, this is to let you know, that you must 
make up that pudding which I told you of in the last letter, 
beginning on the 11th May, and you must put each of these 
powders in, which I sent from Scarborough to Mary Bate- 
man's at Leeds, and which she gave your wife when she was 
down, marked for Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday. Mind what I say unto you, and 
do every thing as I order you, and all will be well ; but if 
you do not it will kill us all. I will come over and send for 
your wife down to Mary Bateman's, and she will take me by 
the hand, and say, God bless you that ever I found you out. 
It pleased God Almighty to send me into the world that I 
might destroy the works of darkness. I call them works of 
darkness, because they are dark unto you." The witness 
read this letter over once or twice, and wrote a few lines out 
of it, but since burnt tliat copy. When before the magis- 
trates, he had forgot that he had taken a copy, but remem- 
bered the contents. 

On the 1 ] th of May the first powder, marked for l^on^ 
day, was put into the pudding, agreeable to the directions, 
and the remaining powders every succeeding day : they felt 
no particular taste, i^or any thing but what was right till Sa- 
turday. On that morning witness was going to Leeds^. 
Being always to see the powders put into the pudding, the 
deceased called him down from his work for that purpose. 
He then set out for Leeds, and on his return from ^hence^ 
about twenty minutes past twelve, found a mouthful of cake, 
of which both he and his wife partook, and eat it betwixt 
them. It tasted very hot and keen. The powder for that 
day was three or four times the quantity of tlie preceding 
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oneSj but looked aUke. The padding being enoagh, witneM 
ate a mouthful of it; and his wife four or five times as much. 
He would not eat more, because he did not like the taste of 
it; the deceased also complained, but would eat it. A part 
that remained she carried into the cellar. As she was re- 
turning up, he heard something fall from her mouth, and she 
nnmediately said ** I am sick!" She was indeed sick as sick. 
In two minutes, witness himself was struck as sudden as • 
gun, and could hardly get to the tub before he threw up. 
They both vomited for twenty-four hours, and never had 
tfieir clothes off all night. The deceased, when she had 
dirown up twice, brought the pot of honey out, a|id UxAf, a 
tea-spoofifiil ; upon which she threw up worse than before. 
In that night and next day, she took six or seven tearspocm- 
fuls of the honey, and witness took four. Thej alsQ drank 
a quantity of balm tea, &c. and were sick during the night. 
A violent heat came up firom the witness's stomach, his head 
was giddy, and stanged with pain, and every thing appeared 
green that he looked upon. The deceased complained of 
similar symptoms. His mouth grew very sore about Sundaj 
night; and her's was blackish on Sunday, and grew worse 
and worse, so that she could not open it without putting her 
hands to it. Her symptoms were daily more aggravated, 
and on the Sunday after she died. No doctor was called in 
until that morning, when Mr; Chorley, surgeon and apothe- 
cary, of Leeds, was sent for, but she died before he came, 
so that his visit was countermanded. They did not send for 
a doctor, in order that every thing might be done agreeable 
to the directions of the letter. Witness grew rather better 
on the Friday, but was as weak as ever; and continued so 
for a very long time after. His wife had been as vvell for 
four months before as ever he had known her. 

The prisoner had mentioned to the witness an uncle (^ 
Miss BIythe's named Wilkinson : and in one of the letters 
from Miss Blythe, she also mentioned her uncle Wilkmson, 
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Nvho lived at Whitwell, in BoUand. [This letter was {nto* 
duced in court, and wias sealed with two .seals ; and the wit- 
ness saidy he believed the letters from Miss Blydie were all 
sealed in that way.] He wished much for these things to be 
at an end^ and that Miss Blythe would come to Leeds; and 
the prisoner assured him she would soon come, as she had 
got to her uncle Wilkinson's, at Whitwell, in Bolland. In 
consequence of a letter he had received, witness had taken 
a parcel to Mr. Hick's coach-office, at Leeds, directed to 
Miss Blythe, Centre Hotel, Buxton, and entered it Four 
or five days after, in October 1807, witness called at the 
prisoner's, who said she was very unhappy in her mind, and 
had not been able to sleep for three or four nights, for an 
express officer's servant had been there from Buxton, for 
this parcel for Miss Blythe, which witness should have sent 
down by the carrier, and she had not received it. The pHk 
foner told him Miss Blythe had taken a house of her cousin 
Wilkinson, at Wibsey, near Fulneck, about three miles from 
Bramley. 

It was on the 19th of October 1808, that witness opened 
the bed, and found the small bags that had been put in, all of 
which he had believed to have contained money ornotes. John 
Rogerson opened some of them, and the witness opened the 
rest. Those that the prisoner told him contained guineas 
proved to have nothing in them but a halfpenny, or a piece 
of lead ; those which she said were half guineas turned out 
to be farthings, and the seven shillings pieces to be only 
button tops. Those which should have held bank notes^ 
contained nothing but pieces of old newspapers. He cut 
Ae seams of the bed quite open, and found all die bags, 
except the four with guinea notes he and his wife had put in 
in the prisoner's presence. The prisoner had only been in 
his house twice, to his knowledge, viz. at ihe first visit when 
the bags were put in; and secondly, when she sent bim ta 
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Stanningley to get the nails made, with which the horse-shoe 
was to be nailed on. When he came back he found the pri-' 
soner and his wife in the house. 

On the day after the bed was searched, the witness met 
the prisoner ; nobody being present but themselves and her 
little boy. Witness said he had opened the things and found 
nothing but bits of lead, half-pence, farthings, bttttott 
tops, and bits of blank paper. The prisoner said he had 
" opened them too soon ;" but he said, he thought " it was 
too late." " He told her he would bring three or four men 
down in the morning." She answered, " Don't bring any 
men down to my house, it will raise such a hully bulloo ! but 
fix a time to meet me in the morning, and you shall find me." 
They accordingly fixed to meet on the Navigation Bank. 
He informed William Rogerson and Joseph Stockdale, and 
they agreed to go along on the other side of the bank, and 
come up to them when they were talking. In the morning 
they met according to appointment; she sat herself down oA 
the bank-side, but on telling her that he had brought two 
men with him, and one of them coming up, she began to 
complain as if sick and poorly, and pretended to be retch- 
ing. Witness asked her what was the matter ; and she said, 
" That bottle you gave me on Saturday night, for me and 
my husband, he has drank of it, and I have drank of it, and 
I think it has poisoned us both." A woman was with her, 
and she said to the woman, ^' Did not you see him give me a 
bottle last night ?" The woman made no answer, but walked 
off. Witness denied that he had ever given her any bottle. 
The constable soon after came up, and took her into cus- 
tody. Her house was afterwards searched, and the camp- 
bed, china, tea-caddy, a piece of cloth, and several other 
articles, which were among those the witness had given her 
to send ' to Miss Blythe, were found. This was the sub* 
stance of his examination, which lasted nearly five hours and 
a half. 
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The prisoner being asked if she had any questions to put 
to the witness^ desired that he might be asked if she ever 
gave him any powders ? He replied that she never did ; but 
that she had mentioned to him of having given them to his 
wife. 

William Wright, who had known the prisoner seventeen 
years, and had seen her sign two receipts, swore that to the 
best of his belief, two letters produced in court, were of her 
hand-writing. The letters were put in and read. They were 
both directed to William Perigo, Bramley, near Leeds, with- 
out signature, or place where written. But purported to be 
written by Miss Blyth^. The first was dated August 12th, 
and its object appeared to be to let him know she should get 
to Whitwell, in Bolland, on the following Friday. The 
other letter was dated August 28th. It was in substance 
— " My dear friend, I do wish you to make yourself as con- 
tent as possible. I shall settle all as soon as I come; but 
I want to settle some things with my uncle Wilkinson; 
but he ip in Ireland. As soon as he comes over, I will 
come to you. We shall join never to part again, and 
I shall bring with me one thousand pounds for you. God 
Almighty bless and comfort you in distress," &c. 

Thomas Dobbing proved selling a camp-bed, &.c. to 
Perigo and a woman; and William Hick the booking of a 
parcel by Perigo, to go to Miss Blythe, Centre Hotel, Bux- 
ton, which parcel a woman came twice or thrice to inquire 
after, but neither of them could swear the prisoner was the 
woman they had seen. 

Winifred Bond had known the prisoner near three years, 
and was employed to run errands and carry letters for her to 
different places; all but those she took to Perigo went by 
posti The prisoner had ordered witness to leave Leeds, and 
she accordingly went to Howarth, about twenty miles off, 
and stopped there si^^teeo weeks, and had since been sixteen 
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at Leeds. She went because she durst not but do as or« 
dered ; not that she was afraid of being beaten by the pii- 
soner, but she said if witness did not do as she was bid 
sometliing should come upon her^ or she should be in dan- 
ger of her life, or have a deal of money to pay. She had 
been thrice at Perigo's house with letters, and each time 
brought something back ; first a large tub, next a large bolster 
case, 8cc* Sec. Should Perigo ask her any questions, she 
told witness what to say, otherwise she was to say nothing. 
She went, among other things, for some flour for Miss 
Blythe ; and if Perigo inquired after her, the witness was to 
say that she was cleaning the rooms at Fulneck, and making 
die fires against Miss B.'s coming. 

Rose Howgate and Mary Perigo corroborated Perigo*s 
evidence, as to his own situation and that of his wife at, and 
subsequent to, the Saturday when the pudding was eatea^ 
and the symptoms which they manifested. 

Joshua Hobson proved that he gave a considerable quan- 
tity of dough, from the flour of w hich the pudding was 
made, to a chicken, upon which it had no effect what- 
ever. 

Sarah Howgate and John Rogerson proved, that ibaving 
given a piece of the pudding to a cat belonging t» a Mr. 
Musgrave, she ran away apparently very ill, and was foun4 
dead soon after. The latter also proved, that eight or tune 
fowls, having picked among the crumbs left by the cat, seve* 
ral of them were taken ill, and tluee died. 

Joshua Stockdale and William Duflield corroborated Pe- 
rigo's testimony as to the charge she made against the latter 
when she was taken, of having given Iier a bottle the nigkl 
before, which had made both her and her husband ill, tboiigb 
they were proved to be both in good health. A bottle found 
upon the prisoner, with Dr. Solomon's name upon k, and 
the mixture it contained, together with a part of .the honcgr 
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given to Perigo and his wife, were traced into the haiuti of 
Mr. Chorley, the surgeon and apothecary, 

Tliomas Gristy, a boy about eleven years of agte, swore 
to having gone about two years ago with the prisoner's boy 
to the shop of William Clough, a surgeon, in LeedS| to ask 
for some drug, the name of which was written on a piece of 
paper; but that Mr. Clough said he would not let them have 
any, as it was poison. They went to the prisoner's, and her 
son told her Mr. Clough would not let her have any. Sho 
asked whyp apd her son said he did not know what k 
was for. 

Mr. Clough recollected two boys coming to his shop about 
the time specified, and one of them producing a paper with 
arsenic upon it, of which they wanted four pennyworth, for 
the purpose of killing bugs. He refused to let them have 
it, but could nojt swear to the boys. In answer to a question 
by the court, he said that arsenic was used by many people 
to kill bugs. 

Thomas Chorley had practised in !t«eeds as a surgeon 
nearly seventeen years. On the SI5th May, 1807, WUliani 
Perigo came to witness'^ on horseback, apparently very 
weak and infirm, so that he could scarcely walk. He gave 
the same account of the symptoms he laboured under, as he 
had done that day. Witness, after hearing the history of hii 
complaint, and the symptoms, told himj, that he could ae% 
count for it in no other way than from poison in the puddingy 
which he said was the only thing he had eaten; and thougbti 
it must have been some metallic poison. The witness tben 
f>rocecded to state the experiments he had made upon the re- 
mainder of the honey found at Perigo's, and the contents of 
the bottle found in the prisoner's pocket when she was taken 
up. The result of these experiments was, that the former 
contained a considerable quantity of corrosive sublimate | 
find that the latter was composed of a spirit like mm^ and % 
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mixture of oatmeal and arsenic. He had heard the evidence 
of those who had witnessed the illness and death of the 
deceased^ and believed that the symptoms were such as 
would be produced in a person who had taken corrosive sub- 
limate. 

John Lawson, physician to the York County Hospital, 
had heard the evidence of the witnesses^ and was clearly of 
opinion that the symptoms manifested by Rebecca Perigo, 
were those produced by conosive sublimate, r.nd that her 
death was occasioned by poison; if the quantity she had 
taken had not been so great, she might have lived as her 
husband did. 

Jonas Lucas, surgeon, coincided in sentiment with Dr. 
Lawson and Mr. Chorley, as to the cause of the deceased's 
death. 

The prisoner's examination was then put in and read. It 
was taken before the Mayor of Leeds, on the l6th January 
last. In it she stated, that all the letters that had been sent 
to Perigo, except the last five or six, were written by one 
Hannah Potts. She denied having received several of the 
articles which he had stated her to have obtained froip him; 
alleged she had paid him for others, and that she had not re- 
ceived so much money from him as he had given account of. 
Perigo, she said, the night before she was taken up, had 
given her a bottle out of. his pocket. Her husband had not 
taken any of this bottle, but she did, and was veiy ill with 
it, and picked up. She denied that she had ever sent the 
boy for poison. 

The prisoner being asked if she had any thing tQ 
say in her own defence, said she was innocent; bi^t 
had no witnesses to call to contradict any of the evir 
dence. 

The learned Judge proceeded to charge the Jury. The 
indictment^ he observed^ contained two counts; the finft 
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charged die prisoner with administering poison to ih^ de« 
ceased^ the second with enticing her to take it The latter 
apphed more particularly to the evidence; yet if the poison 
was senty or given by the prisoner to the deceased wilfully or 
maliciously, or even if it had only been laid in some place 

I 

where the deceased was likely to find and take it, the pri« 
•oner would be equally guilty of the administering, as if she 
had herself actually administered it. He then proceeded to 
recapitulate the evidence at great length. It was hardly to 
be supposed, he observed, had not the fact been so strongly 
established, that a man could have been found in this en* 
lightened age and country, so stupid as to have suffered him- 
self to have been imposed upon in so singular and shameful 
a manner for eighteen months, as the man who was the prill* : 
cipal witness against the prisoner at the bar. On remarking 
upon Perigo's evidence, he said, that it surprised him, and' 
he doubted not but the Jury had felt the same surprise, that 
the witness could have repeated, with such apparent correct- 
ness, the contents of a letter received some years ago ; but 
he had taken a copy of the more striking passages, by repeat- 
ing which they might have been impressed upon his memory. 
One circumstance was unaccounted for, namely, in 'what 
manner the four bags with the guinea notes of the prisoner 
had been got out of the bed. The only object, however, for 
the consideration of the Jury, was, whether the prisoner was 
the person who gave the powders, which were clearly proved 
to have been the cause of the deceased's illness ; and tfao 
honey, which contributed to increase it? They were not to 
determine upoi^ the frauds proved against her, however cri- 
minal; these were here only brought forward as furnishing 
ihe motives by which the prisoner was actuated. By the 
deaths of this man and his wife she might hope to escape that 
punishment, which, as the hour of detection was drawing 
Bear, must otherwise have fallen on her. After dwelling at 
VOL. IV, 9 9 
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grdat lengdi upon the evidence, and particularly dittt of Pe* 
rigo, which/ he observed, was certainly not ahaken by any 
other, he left the whole with the Jury for their dttenni* 
nation. , 

After consulting a short time, the Jury returned a verdict 
of Guilty. 

The Judge immediately proceeded to pass sentence ttpw 
the prisoner, whom he addressed nearly as follows:—^ 

^* Mary Bateman, you have been charged 'with the com- 
mission of a crime of the most atrocious nature: your caf# 
has been examined with the greatest caution by a Jury, wImit 
after a long and patient investigation, have pronounced yott 
guilty ; and it only remains for me to pass the sentence of 
the law upon you. In the situation in which you stand, if 
yoii are not utterly devoid of sensibility, you must have 8u£< 
fered greatiy from die evidence of your crimes which hsa 
been brought under review. It is far from iny wish to ag«* 
gravate those feelings more than is indispensably necestfarf* 
After the testimony which has been produced there can b^ 
no doubt of the extent of your guilt. You began with eai^ 
rying into execution a deep-laid and complicated syvtMi oi 
fraud. You got hold of a good subject for your iiefEui<>ui 
purpose. You found him encompassed with your tofltf. 
You got possession of the greatest part of fait property; 
and the time was fast approaching when, to aD af^iearaoee, 
you must be brought to an account. Under Arose circutt-> 
stances, you added to the list of your offences tbe cm»« ^ 
an attempt against the life not only of this mail, Init of hitf 
wife; and for this purpose you procured instrumeftf* llM 
most detestable and injurious ; because, as has been well ch^ 
terved, they are of a description against which no httmaiii 
caution can guard. The necessary food of thes^ idfalMtHiA 
creatures was to become the medium of yom* Tiettg<Mtl^ 
ti^poii them ; and your malice in part succeeded* Ydll aOltti 



\j9fe, f «trikmg instence, that the judgmenti of that Almighty 
Poweri who executeth judgment in righteousnessy though 
long deferred will asvuredly overtake the guilty. 

*' You have continued to practise your wicked machina* 
lions againat that man down to a late period; and when he 
l^ecame clamorous for restitution^ you appear to have pr<K- 
vided that bottle found upon you and produced in couirt^ in 
order to administer the fatal dose it contamed, had you met 
him alone ; for to no other purpose can I account for your 
having it in your pocket. Though you felt no mercy for 
those misguided persons, but wished to send them to their 
graves without preparation, yet your country is far more 
aerciful to you. You will be provided with those means of 
repentance which may even yet avail you. Its laws allow 
you the assistance of pious and devout men, to provide for 
your spiritual wants. 

'^ No hopes of mercy remain for you here; and I earnestly 
•short you to use the little time you have to Kve in pi^eparing . 
for another world. I have only now to pass sentence upon 
you-— that you be carried back to the place from whence you 
came; and that you be taken from thence, on Monday next, 
to the place of execution, to be there hanged by the neck 
until you are dead; and that your body be given to the sur- 
geons for dissection; and the Lord have mercy on your 
•oul !" 

The prisoner, on being asked if she had any thing to say 
why the sentence passed on her should not be executed, 
pleaded that she was twenty-three weeks gone with child. A 
jury of matrons was immediately impanuelled, who returned 
a verdict of " not quick.'* 

The trial lasted ueaily twelve hours. The court was more 
crowded than ever known. 

This devoted and profligate creature, was a follower of 
the principles of Joanna Southcott ; only unproving d^cep- 

C i> 2 
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tion into t*obbery, barbarity, and murder! SheWectedthe . 
visions, the trances, the second-sight of that wretched sect, 
large bodies of whom from Leecls attended the execution ; 
the more simple part of whom I'eally imagined that some mi- 
racle would be worked in her favour, and that she would Hj 
off the scaffold in a cloud, or on a broom, and be saved by 
the interposition of Heaven ! Jack Ketch, however, was of 
a different opinion, and his opinion prevailed; his tether wa^ 
too tightly tied against any attempts of her supposed assist- 
ing angels. 

Notwithstanding all the prayers and exhortations of the 
clergyman, she obstinately persisted in denying that she had 
poisoned tlie woman for whom she suffered, and died ex- 
tremely hardened and unrepenting ; thus quitting, after foul 
and deliberate murder, the last brink of time, with an obdu- 
rate lie hanging on her quivering and distorted lips ! 

March 20th, at eleven o'clock, she was brought on the 
scaffold, with Brown, a soldier of the York Rangers, like- 
wise sentenced to die for murder; and the culprits, after 
praying a short time with the ordinary, were conducted under 
the drop, to which they came very readily, and were launched 
by the instantaneous falling of it, into that staite where re- 
pentance comes too late. 

It is a curious matter to state, that so ingrained and assi- 
milated to her disposition had became Mary Bateman*s pro- 
pensity to plunder and witchcraft, that from the poor wo- 
man who had attended on herself and child in the prbon, 
«he contrived to steal a guinea, by telling the woman's for- 
tune and making the stars favourable to her in a sweetheart. 
She carried on this religious niuniincry to the last, and the 
gallows only stopped her taste and her insight into futurity. 
When it is < onsidcred that this wretch by the same meanf 
And by a complete knowledge of poisons, had before de» 
utroyed the lives of two inoocent women, whom she robbed 
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of every thing they had, and that had Perigo died as well as 
his wife^ this would have been the fourth life sacrificed to her 
Infernal arts ; we trust it will prove a salutary and dreadful 
lesson to those who are attempting to mislead the understand- 
ings of the poor by these fanatical flights; by visions^ second- 
sight, trances and sealings, and ail the mummery of such 
abandoned schools as those of Joanna, &c. who are march- 
ing through piety into the pocket, and making religion a 
stalking-horse for plunder. 

The child which had been sucking for a year past at her 
breast was taken from her, some little time before her exe- 
cution. Dreadful to tell ! she gave it up without a pang ; 
she parted from it without emotion. 

Her body was conveyed in a cart to the Infirmary at Leeds. 
The road from York to Leeds was thronged the whole of the 
afternoon with foot passengers, horses, and gigs, returning 
from the execution; and notwithstanding the lateness of Ae 
hour (eleven in the evening) when the cart with her body ap- 
proached the town, it was met by a number of people. 

On the following day (Tuesday, March £lst) the body 
was exhibited in the Surgeons' Room at the Infirmary, at 
three-pence each person, and an immense number of people 
were admitted to view her remains; the greater part of whom 
evinced predominant superstition, by touching some part of 
the body before they left the room, to prevent her terrific 
interference with their nocturnal dreams. It was fully ex- 
pected by the followers of Joanna, that the shell in which 
her body was conveyed would have been found empty, and 
that, though sufficiently strangled, the witch had taken her 
ilight. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 

GREAT BELL OF MOSCOW, 

AND NOTICES IIESPECTING OTHER BELLS OF BXTBA- 
ORDINABY DIMENSIONS. 



OuB ancestors entertained some extraordinary notion* 
respecting bells, Matthew Paris observes, that anciently tlw 
use of them was prohibited in mourning, though at present 
they coostitute one of its principal ceremonies. Mabillon 
adds, that it was an ancient custom to ring the bells for per- 
sons at the point of death, to advertise the pk>p]e to pnij 
for ihem ; hence our passing-bells. The passing-bell, ill- 
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deed, vtM originally rutig for two purposes ; the one to b^ 
speAk the prayers of all good christians for a soul just de-^ 
parting ; the other, to drive away the evil spirits who lurked 
at the bed's foot, and about the house, ready to seize theif* 
prey, or at least to molest and terrify the soul in its passage t 
but by the ringing of that bell, for it was thought that evil 
spirits were much afraid of bells, they were kept aloof, and 
the soul, like a hunted hare, gained the start, or that what 
by sportsmen is termed law. Hence, perhaps, exclusively 
of the additional labour was occasioned the high price de- 
manded for tolling the greatest bell of the church; for, since 
that was louder, tAe evil spirits were obliged to remove far- 
ther off to be out of its sound, and the poor soul obtained 
so much more the start of them; besides, as it was heard at 
a greater distance it would consequently procure the dying 
person a greater number of prayers. This dislike of spirits 
to bells is thus mentioned in the golden legend by Wynldn de 
Worde: — •* It is said, the cvill spirytes that ben in the regyon 
of thayre, doubte moche when they here the belles rongen: 
and this is the cause why the belles ben rongen whan it 
thondreth, and whan grete tempeste and outrages of wethef 
happen, to the ende that the feinds and wycked spirytei 
fchould be abashed and flee, and cease of the movynge of 
tempeste." 

Loljineau observes, that the custom of ringing bells at the 
approach of thunder is of some antiquity; but that the design 
was not so much to shake the air, and so dissipate the thuo* 
der, as to call the people to church to pray that the parish 
might be preserved from the terrible meteor. 

It appears, that among some of the nations of the east^ 
bells, especially such as arc of very large dimensions, are 
highly valued and venerated; but whether this estimation 
proceeds from similar notions of their virtues we are not in- 
fonned. Tiie Chinese, in particular, manifest a strong pre- 
dilection for very large bells. At Nankin, we are told, Were 
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some, cast about three hundred years ago by the int empe* 
ror of the preceding dynasty^ of such prodigious weight 
tliat they brought down the tower in which they hung; the 
whole building fell to ruin, and the bells have ever since 
lain on the ground. One of them b near twelve English 
feet in height, its diameter is seven feet and a half, and its 
circumference tv^'enty-three : in figure it is almost cylindrical, 
except for a swelling about the middle ; and the thickness of 
the metal about the edges is seven inches. From the dimen- 
sions of this bell its weight is computed at fifty thousand 
pounds. Each of these bells has its respective name, as the 
hanger, the eater, the sleeper, &c. Father Le Comte adds, 
that at Pekin are seven other bells, weighing one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds a-piece ; but the sounds even 
of the largest are very dull, as they are struck with a wooden 
instead of an iron clapper. 

The Russians, however, have surpassed all other nadons 
in the size of their bells. With those people, indeed, bells 
form no inconsiderable part of public worship, as the length 
or shortness of their peals denotes the greater or less sanc- 
tity of the day. They are hung in belfries detached firom 
the churches, and do not swing like ours, but are fixed im- 
moveably to the beams, and rung by a rope tied to the clap- 
per, and pulled sideways. Some of these bells are of truly 
stupendous dimensions ; one in the tower of St. Ivan's 
church weighs three thousand fivie hundred and fifty-on« 
Russian poods, or one hundred and tNventy-seven thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six English pounds. It hangs be- 
neath others, which, though of less size, are enormous, and 
is forty feet nine inches in circumference, and sixteen 
inches and a half thick. It is used on important occasions 
only, and when it sounds a deep and hollow murmur vibrates 
all over Moscow, like the fullest and lowest tones of a vast 
organ, or the rolling of distant thunder. 

In Russia it has always been esteemed a meritorious act of 
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religion to present a church vnih bells, and the piety of the 
donor was measured by their magnitude. According to 
this standard Boris GodunofF^ who gave a bell of two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand pounds to the cathedral of 
Moscow, was the most pious sovereign of Russia, until he 
was surpassed by Alexis, at whose expence a f>ell was cast, 
weighing upwards of four hundred and forty-three thousand 
pounds, and which exceeds in size every thing of the kind in 
the known world. It has long been a theme of wonder, 
and is mentioned by almost all travellers. The Russians and 
the people of Moscow maintain, that it was cast during the 
reign of the Empress Anne, probably from the female figure 
on the outside, which may have been designed for a repre- 
sentation of the Virgin Mary. Their tradition is evidently 
false, for that princess did not ascend the throne till 1730, 
and this bell is described by Augustine, who was ambassador 
from Germany to the Court of Russia in I66I, and asserts 
that it was founded in 1653 by Alexis. His account of the 
weight of metal employed for the purpose, and his mei^ 
surement of the bell, approach too near the truth to suppose 
that any other was intended by him. Hanway, in his des- 
cription, has adopted, without sufficient inquiry, several po- 
pular errors, perpetuated by tradition, respecting this bell, 
'^ which," says he, *^ is indeed stupendous, and surprises 
equally on account of its size and the folly of those who 
caused it to be made.'* But the Russians for a time inmie- 
mortal have had a strange ambition of this kind. The bell 
in question, weighing near twelve thousand three hundred 
and twenty-seven poods (four hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-two pounds English) was 
cast in the reign of the late Empress Anne: the sound 
rather amazed and deafened, than delighted the inhabitants* 
It cost a very great sum ; for every one, ambitious to con- 
tribute towards it, threw some gold or silver into the furnaces^ 
which were four in number; these furnaces had cocks, 
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M^hich let off the metal into the mould, the geometrical di- 
meusions are as in the plate annexed. This bell was made in 
a pity ov^r which it had been hung ; but the beam which sup* 
ported it being bunit, on occasion of a great fire, it gave way 
and the fall made a breach in it as expressed." (Travels in 
Russia, vol. i. p. 93.) 

From the annexed representation, reduced from Hanway's 
engraving, with the scales, was designed only to exhibit an 
outline of the figure of this enormous bell ; with his delinea- 
tion and imperfect account comprized nearly all that was 
I^nown respecting it till Dr. Clarke, in his Travels in Russia, 
a work too firmly established hi the public favour to need 
our commendation, corrected his errors and made us more 
minutely acquainted with this prodigy of art, therefore we 
have added to Hanway's outline, a sketch of some of the or- 
naments as represented by Dr. Clarke. 

'* The great bell," says the author just mentioned, (Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 1 14.) " known to be the largest ever founded, 
is in a deep pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The history of 
its fall is a fable ; and as writers are accustomed to copy each 
other, the story continues to be propagated. The fact is, the 
bell remains in the same place where it was originally cast. 
It never was suspended ; the Russians might as w-ell attempt to 
suspend a first-rate line of battle ship, with all her guns and 
stores. A fire took place in the Kremlin ; the flames caugtit 
the building erected over the pit where the bell yet remained ; 
in consequence of this the metal became hot ; and, water 
thrown to extinguish the fire fell upon the bell, causing the 
fracture which has taken place. The plate will give an ac- 
curate representation of its present appearance, and also of 
the descent into the cave, by means of a double ladder. The 
bell reaches, as may be seen, from the bottom of the cave to 
the roof. The entrance is by a trap door, placed even .with 
the surface of the earth. We found the steps very danger- 
ous; some were wanting, and others broken, tn conae* 
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queoce of this I had a severe fall down the whole extent of 
the first flighty and a narrow escape for my life, in not having 
my scull fractured upon the bell. After this accident, a sen- 
tinel was stationed at the trap door, to prevent people be- 
coming victims to their curiosity. He might have been as 
well employed in mending the ladders, as in waiting all day 
to say they were broken. The bell is truly a mountain of 
metal. It is said to contain a very large proportion of gold 
and silver. While it was in fusion, the nobles and the peo^ 
pie cast in, as votive offerings, their plate and money. I en« 
deavoured, in vain, to assay a small part. The natives regard 
it with superstitious veneration, and they would not allow even 
a grain to be filed off* At the same time it may be said, the 
compound has a white shining appearance, unlike bell-metal 
in general ; and perhaps its silvery ajspect has strengthened, 
if not excited, a conjecture respecting the costliness of its 
constituents. 

On festival days, peasants visit the bell as they would resort 
to a church, considering it an act of devotion, and crossii^ 
themselves as they descend the steps. The bottom of the 
pit is covered with water, mud, and large pieces of timber ; 
these, added to the darkness, render^ it always an unpleasant 
and unwholesome place, in addition to the danger arising 
from the ladders leading to the bottom. I went frequentfy 
there, in order to ascertain the dimensions of the bell with 
exactness. To my great surprise, during one of those visits, 
half a dozen Russian officers, whom I found in the pit, agreed 
to assist me in the admeasui'ement. It so nearly agreed with 
the account published by Jonas Hanway, that the difference 
is iiot worth notice. This is somewhat remarkable, consi- 
dering the difficulty of exactly measuring what is partly buried 
in the earth, and the circumference of which is not entire. 
JSq one, I believe, has yet ascertained the size of the base ; 
this would affi)rd still greater dimensions than those we ob- 
teinod ; but it is entire^ buried. Aboul Uu persons were 
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present when I measured the part exposed to observBtioii* . 
We applied a strong cord, close to the metal, in all parts of 
its periphery, and round the lower part where it touches the 
ground, taking care, at the same time, not to stretch the cord. 
From the piece of the bell broken off, it was ascertained that 
we had thus measured within two feet of its lower extremity. 
The circumference obtained was sixty-seven feet and foar 
inches ; allowing a diameter of twenty-tMo feet, five inches, 
and one-third of an inch. We then took the perpendicular 
height from the top, and found it correspond exactly widi 
the statement made by Hanway, namely, twenty-one feet four 
inches and a half. In the stoutest part, that in which it 
should have received the blow of the hammer, its diickness 
equalled twenty-three inches. We were able to ascertain this 
by placing our hands under water, where the fracture has 
taken place : this is above seven feet high from the lip of die 
bell. Tlie weight of this enormous mass of metal has been 
computed to be 443,772 lbs. ; which, if valued at three shil- 
lings a j)ouud, amounts to 66,5651. l6s. lying unemployed 
and of no use to auy one." 

The reader is referred to our first volume, p. 181, for a 
poetical description of this prodigious bell ; and in vol. ii. 
p. 42d, will be found, notices respecting the great bells of 
Lincoln, Erfurt, and Strasburg. 

In order to afford the reader a medium of comparison 
which must place the gigantic dimensions of this bell in die 
clearest light, we subjoin the weight of the largest bells in 
England. Great Tom of Christ Church, Oxford, weighs 
17,000lbs., and Tom of Lincoln, 9894. The latter is twenty- 
two feet eight inches in circumference, and would hold 40M 
gallons. Peter of Exeter Cathedral weighs 12,500 lbs. ; the 
great bell of St. Paul's, London, 11,470, and Dunstan of 
Canterbury, 7,840. All these, however, are far surpassed by 
a bell in the great church at Rouen, in France, wei|^ 
36,000 lbs. which^ as we arc told by Weever, bears this in- 
scription ; 
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Je suis George d' Ambois^ 
Qui ai trente cinque mille pois^ 
Mais lui qui me pesera 
Trente six mille me trouvera, 

Mrhich he thus renders : 

I am George of Ambois, 
Thirty-five thousand in pois ; 
But he that shall weigh me 
Thirtie-six thousand shall find me. 

Encyc. Britannica. 

The practice of ringing bells in change^ or regular peals, 
is said to be peculiar to England, whence Britain has been 
denominated by foreigners the ringing island. The custom 
seems to have commenced in the time of the Saxons, and to 
have been common before the Conquest; but bell-ringing was 
not reduced to a regular science till about two centuries ago, 
since which time several societies have been formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for the practice of it. Of one 
of these formed in London, under the name of the College 
Youths, Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of King's Bench, is reported in his youthful days to have 
been a member ; and in the life of that learned and upright 
judge, written by Bishop Burnet, some facts are mentioned 
which favour this relation. ^ 

About the year 1684, Abraham Rudhall, of the city of 
Gloucester, brought the art of bell-founding to great perfec- 
tion : his descendants continued the business, and by a list 
which they published about forty years ago, it appears that 
the family had in peals and odd bells, cast to the amount of 
three thousand five hundred and ninety-four. The peals of 
St. Dunstan's in the East, St. Bride's, and St Martin's in 
the Fields, are among the number,^ At the great foundry hi 
Whitechapel, have been cast since^l7d8, no less than two 
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hundred and ninety-two peals of musical church bells, form- 
ing a total of two thousaud and oue. Among these are the 
ten-bell peals of Bow Church, London, and York Minster ; 
four of twelve bells, and one of seven for St. Petersburg, in 
Russia. 

The heaviest ring of tuneable bells in this country is af 
Exeter ; it consists of ten bells ; the tenor weiglis sixty-seven 
cwt. and is six feet in diameter at the skirt. There are in 
England twelve peals of twelve bells ; a list of which, with 
the weight of the tenor belonging to each, is annexed for the 
gratification of such as are curious on the subject : 

St. Saviour's Church, London - - 51 cwt. 

Christ Church, Spitalfields, ditto * 44 

St. Michael's, Coruliill, ditto - - 40 

St. Giles's, Cripplegate, ditto - - 36 

St. Martin's in the Fields, ditto - - 34 

St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, ditto - 30 

St. Bride's, Fleet Street, ditto - - 28| 

St. Peer's, Mancroft, Norwich - 40 

St. Martin's, Birmingham - - - 36 

St. Chad's, Shrewsbury - - - - 34 

Great St. Mary's, Cambridge - - 28 

In Great Britain and Ireland tJicre are fifty peals of ten 
bells ; three hundred and sixty of eight ; six hundred of sis ; 
five hundred of five ; and upwards of seven hundred of four, 
three, and two bells. 

A peal of twelve bells is capable of producing 479,001^600 
changes, which, with a tenor of forty gwt., admitting about 
twenty-one changes each minute, would, if kept continuidjiy 
going, require no less than forty-four years. 
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HESTER HAMMERTON, 

THE FEMALE SEXTON, OF KINGSTON", S0BBET. 

Hester Hammerton, who officiated f6r many years a* 
sexton to the parish of Kingston, was born at diat place, and 
baptized March 16, 171 1. Her father, Abraham Hammer- 
ton, performed the same office, in which Ms danghter was 
accustomed to assist him. On the 2d of March, 1730, they 
were employed, together with Thomas German, Hammer- 
ton's son-in-law, in preparing a grave for the remains of Mr. 
George Hammond, of London, in the ancient chapel of St. 
Mary, adjoining to the south side of the church ; but digging 
too near one of the main pillars, the whole chapel fell down 
and buried them in the ruins. By this accident, Abraham 
Hammerton, Richard Milles, and Sarah Smith were killed on 
the spot. Hester and her brother-in-law were covered in the 
grave by the rubbish, and after lying seven honrs in this dis- 
mal situation were, to the astonishment of all, dug out alive, 
but severely injured. The former survived the accident six- 
teen years, and the latter forty-three ; dying at Kingston, April, 
1773, aged 68. 

Hester Hammerton, who, after this fatal catastrophe, was 
appointed successor to her father, was a strong robust lusty 
woman, of a comely countenance and good complexion. At 
the time when the chapel fell on her, she received a hurt 
which prevented her ever afterwards from wearing stays. 
Her usual dress, therefore, was a man^s waistcoat and hat, a 
long loose gown, and a silk handkerchief tied round her neck, 
as represented in the engraving ; but on Sundays she wotdd 
dress extremely clean and neat in a gown of the then fesbioii, 
a mob cap, with frilled border and ribbon, and a nosegay 'm 
her bosom. 

She was very fond of aH kinds of manly diversions, such 
as cricket, foot-ball, buH-baiting ; also of smoaking and aMe* 
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ciating with men, but nevertheless she preserved her moral 
character unimpeached. If any person offered to take 
liberties with her, she never failed to resent the aflrout, and 
ber fist inflicted merited chastisement on the oifeiider. She 
possessed great bodily strength, and would dig all ihe graves 
and ring the great bell herself. She died at Kingston, and 
was buried February Q,B, 1746, in the 35th year of her age. 

The strength and resolution of this woman were displayed 
while she performed the duties of sexton, on the following 
occasion. 

Philip Wilkinson and William Sweet, two thieves, went 
from London to Kingston, with an intent to rob the 
church of the communion plate ; but not succeeding in this 
design, they took the opportunity, after Sunday morning ser- 
vice, to conceal themselves in the church, and began to rip 
off the gold lace and fringe that was on the pulpit hangings. 
Hester Ilammerton, at that instant coming into the church, 
to ring the two o'clock bell, and seeing what they were doing, 
resolutely seized one of them by the collar, and threw bim 
over the reading desk into the pew below ; when the other 
came up to her, and gave her so violent a blow on the head 
that it stunned her. Slie fell and they both made off. 

Some time after, a strange boy was seen lurking about the 
tower ; he was taken up and examined, and threatened to be 
sent to prison, if he did not give a good account of himself. 
The boy being affrighted, said, that if they would not send 
him to prison, he would tell who robbed the church. He 
then gave information where Wilkinson and Sweet were to be 
found. They were both taken, and tried at the assizes at 
Kingston, found guilty, and executed in the market place, on 
Thursday the 10th of April, 1735. They both declared 
their innocence to the last moment. One of them was a 
Roman Catholic, and had a priest to attend him. 

Hopkins Switzer, a locksmith in the town, made oatb, in 
the Town Hall, that on Tuesday evening the 8th of April| 
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17 S5f William Sweet sent for him, and told him in the 
prison that he (Sweet) was in the church when it was robbedi^ 
but that Wilkinson his companion carried off the gold lace. 
Sweet was in hopes of a reprieve^ and charged the depo- 
nent not to divulge this confession till he (Sweet) was 
dead. 

The bodies of the above two men^ after execution^ were 
carried into the Castle Inn yard^ and no particular account 
was given of theiii afterwards. As christian burial was re- 
&i9ed them, . on account of the crime of sacrilege, of which 
they had been convicted, it was not till above seventy years 
afterwards that a discovery was made, which seems to clear, 
up this matter. August 25, 1807 — As some workmen were 
digging a hole in the garden of Mr. John Smallpiece the 
butcher, near Clattern-bridge, (late Mr. Laming's garden)^ 
the skeletons of two men lying together were discovered- 
These were conjectured to be the remains of Wilkinson and 
Sweet. The garden in which they were found was a bowl- 
ing green, and belonged to the Castle Inn, at the time when 
the bodies of those two men were left in the yard, and there 
is no reason to doubt that, as it was generally supposed^ 
they were buried in that bowling green. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE REMARKABLE ERUPTION OF THE 
SOUFFRIER MOUNTAIN, IN THE ISLAND OF ST. VIN- 
CENT, ON THURSDAY NIGHT, THE 30TH OF AJ^RIL^ 
1812. 

The Souffrier Mountain, the most northerly of the lofty 
chain running through the centre of the island of St. Vinr 
cent, md the highest of the whole, as computed by the mo^t . 
accurate survey that has yet been taken, had for some time 
past indicated much disquietude ; and from the extraordinary 
frequency and violence of earthquakes, which are calculated 
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lo have exceeded two hundred withia the last ymf, pCNrtMid* 
ed soaie great movement or emptioB. The af|H'ifciiMua» 
bowever, was not so bmnediate as to restrain cnrioaitf, or to 
prevent repeated vbits to die crater, which of kite had been 
more nnmerous than at any former period, even np to Smi- 
day the 26th of April, when some gentlemen ascended kf 
and remained there for some time. Nothing nmaifltf was 
liien remarked, or any external difference observed, exeepf 
rather a stronger emission of smoke from the interatioef of 
Ae /conical hill, at the bottom of the crater. To Ihoae wllo 
have not visited this romantic and wonderful spo^ a sl%bt 
description of it, as it lately stood, is previously n e ccsaa iy 
and indispensable to form any conception of i^ and to die 
better understanding the account which follows ; for no one 
Kving can expect to see it again in its former perfe c lioB ani 
beauty. 

About two thousand feet from the level of the sea (calciH 
lating from conjecture) on the south side of the monntaii^ 
and rather more than two-thirds of its height, opens a cv-^- 
cular chasm, somewhat exceeding half a mile in c B ame t e T y 
and between four or five hundred feet in depth : exactly iti 
the centre of this capacious bowl rose a conical hill aboat two 
hundred aud sixty or three hundred feet in height and 
about two hundred in diameter, richly covered and variegated 
with shrubs, brushwood, and vines, above half way up^ and 
for the remainder powdered over with virgin sulphur to the top* 
From the fissures in the cone and interstices of the rocks, a 
thin white smoke was constantly emitted, occasionally tinged 
with a slight bluish flame. The precipitous sides of^hismag- 
mficent amphitheatre were fringed with various evergreens and 
aromatic shrubs, flowers, and many Alpine plants. On the 
north and south sides of the base of the cone were two 
pieces of water, one perfectly pure and tasteless, th6 odker 
strongly impregnated with sulphur and alum. Tliis lonely 
and beautiful spot was rendered more enchanting by die nb- 
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gularly melodious notes of a bird/ an inhabitant of these 
upper solitudes, and altogether unknown to the other parts 
of the island: hence principally called, or supposed to boi 
invisible ; though it certainly has been seen, and is a species 
of the merle, 

A century had now elapsed since the last convulsion o^ 
the mountain, or since any other elements had disturbed 'the 
serenity of this wilderness than those which are common t» 
the tropical tempest. It apparently slumbered in primeval 
solitude and tranquillity, and from the luxuriant vegetation 
and growth of the forest which covered it^ sides from the 
base nearly to the summit, seemed to discountenance the 
&ct, and falsify the records of the ancient volcano. Such 
was the majestic, peaceful Souffirier on April the 27th; but 
we trod on ^' ignem repositum cineri doloso,'' and our ima- 
ginary safety was soon to be confounded by the* sudden dan* 
ger of devastation. 

Just as the plantation bells rang twelve at noon on Mon- 
day the 27th, an abrupt and dreadful crash from the moun- 
tain, with a severe concussion of the earth, and tremulous 
noise in the air, alarmed all around it. « The resurrection of 
this fiery furnace was proclaimed in a moment by a vast co- 
lumn of thick, black, ropy smoke, like that of an immense 
glass-house, bursting forth at once, and mounting to the 
sky; showering down sand with gritty calcined particles of 
earth and favilla mixed, on all below. This, driven before 
the wind towards Wallibon and Mome Ronde, darkened the 
air like a cataract of rain, and covered the ridges, wpods, 
and cane-pieces with light grey coloured ashes, resembling 
snow when slightly covered witli dust. As the eruption in- 
creased this continual shower expanded, destroying every ap- 
pearance of vegetation. At night a very considerable d^ 
gree of ignition was observed on the lips of the crater ; but 
it is not asserted, that there was as yet any visible ascension 
of flame. The same awful scene presented itself on Tues- 
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day ; the fall of fa\*illa and calcined pebbles still incret8Uig> 
and the compact pitchy column from the crater risi^ per- 
pendicularly to an immense height^ >vith a noise at intervals 
like the muttering of distant thunder. 

On Wednesday the C9th, all these menacing symptoms of 
horror and combustion still gathf red more thick and terrific 
for miles around the dismal and half-obscured mountain. 
The prodigious column shot up M'ith quicker motion, diluting 
•8 it rose like a balloon. The sun appeared in total eclipse, 
and shed a meridian t^vilight over us, that aggravated the 
wintry gloom of the scene now completely powdered over 
with fdling particles. It vnts evident that the crisis was as 
yet to come, that die burning fluid was struggling for a ven^ 
and labouring to throw off the superincumbent strata and ob- 
structions, which suppressed the ignivomous (orrent. At 
night, it was manifest, that it had greatly diserigaged itself 
from its burthen, by the appearance of fire flashing now and 
then, flaking above the mouth of the crater. 

On Thursday, the memorable 30th of April, the reflection 
of the rising sun on this majestic body of curling vapour 
was sublime beyond* imagination ; any comparison of the 
Glaciers^ of the Andes, or Cordilleras with it, can but 
feebly convey an idea of the fleecy whiteness and brilHancy 
of this awful column of intermingled and wreathed smoke and 
clouds : it afterwards assumed a more sulj^hureous cast, like 
what we call tliunder-clouds, and m the course of die day a 
ferruginous and sangume appearance, with much livelier ac- 
iion in the ascent, a more extensive dilation, as if almost 
freed from every obstruction ; afternoon, the noise was in- 
cessant, and resembled the approach of thunder still nearer 
and nearer, with a vibration that affected the feelings and 
hearing : as yet there w^as no convulsive motion or sensible 
earthquake. Terror and consternation now seized all be- 
holders. The Charraibs, setried at Mome Ronde, at the 
foot of the Souffrier, abandoned their houses^ with their Iiv§ 
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9tock^ and every thing they possessed; and fled precipitately 
towards town. The negroes became confused, forsook their 
work, looked up to the mountain, and as it shook, trembled 
with the dread of what they could neither understand or de- 
scribe; the birds fell to the ground, overpowered with 
showers of favilla, unable to keep themselves on the wing; 
the cattle were starving for want of food, as not a blade of 
grass or a leaf was now to be found ; the sea was much dis* 
coloured, but in no-wise uncommonly agitated ; and it is re« 
markable, that throughout the whole of this violent disturb- 
ance of the earth it continued quite passive, and did not at 
any time sympathize with the agitation of the land. 

About four o'clock P. M. the noise became more alarm- 
ing, and just before sun-set the clouds reflected a bright 
copper-colour, suffused with fire. Scarcely had the day 
closed, when the flame burst at length pyramidically from 
the crater through the mass of smoke: the rolling of the 
thunder became more awful and deafening : electric flashes 
quickly succeeded, attended with loud claps ; and now, indeed, 
the hurlyburly began. Those only who have witnessed such a 
sight can form any idea of the magnificence and variety of - 
the lightning and electric flashes ; some forked zig-zug play- 
ing across the perpendicular cohnnn from the crater, others 
shooting upwards from the mouth like rockets of the most 
dazzling lustre; others like shells with their trailing fuses 
flying in different parabolas, with the most vivid scintillatiorts 
from the dark sanguine column, which now seemed inflexi- 
ble and immovable by the wind. 

Shortly after 7 P. M. the mighty caldron was seen to 
simmer, and the ebullition of lava to break out on the N.W. 
side. This immediately, after boiling over the orifice, and 
flowing a short way, was opposed by the acclivity of a higher 
point of land, over which it was impelled by the immense 
tide of liquefied fire that drove it on, forming the figure V in 
grand illumination. Sometimes, when the ebullition slack- 
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€iied or was kisufficient to urge it over tlie obstmodhg hiDy k 
i^coiled back like a refluent billow from the rock, and thea 
again rushed forward impelled Uy fresh supplies, and scaling 
every obstacle, carrying rocks and woods together, iu iu 
course down the slope of the mountiiui until it precipitated 
itaelf down some vast ravine, concealed from our sight by 
the int^vening ridges of Morne Roude. .Vast globular ^bo- 
dies of fire were seen projected from the fiery furnace, and 
iHirsting fell back into it, or over it, oA the sunoundiDg 
bushes, wliich were instantly set in flames. 

About four hours from the lava boiling over the crat^ it 
reached the sea, as we could observe from the reflection of 
the fire and the electric flashes attending it. About half-^ast 
one, another stream of lava was seen descending to the east- 
ward towards Rabacca. The thundering noise of the moun- 
tain, and the vibration of sound that had been so fonnidable 
hitherto, now mingled iu the sullen monotonous roar of the 
rolling lava, became so terrible, that dismay was almost turn- 
ed into despair. At tliis time the first earthquake was felt : 
this was followed by showers of cinders, that fell with the 
hissing noise of hail during two hours. At three o'clock, e 
rolling on the roofs of the houses indicated a fall of stones, 
which soon tliickened, and at length descended in a rain of 
intermingled fire, that threatened at once tlie fate of Pom- 
peii or Herculaneum. The crackling and coruscations from 
the crater at this period exceeded all that had yet passed* 
The eyes were struck witli momentary blindness, and the 
cars stunned witli the glomoration of sounds. People sought 
shelter in cellars, under rocks, or any where, for every where 
was nearly the same ; and the miserable negroes flying firom 
their huts were knocked down or wounded, and many killed 
in the open air. Several houses were set on fire. The 
estates situated in the immediate vicinity seemed doomed to 
destruction. Had the stones that fell been proportionably 
heavy to their size, not a living creature could have escaped 
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Yi^dtout demtb: these hairitig niulergoiie a thorough fusiofti 
they yrere divested. of their natural gravity, and fell almosH 
as light as pumex, though in some places as large as a man's 
&ead. This dreadful rain of stones and fire lasted upwardii' 
of an hour, and was again succeeded by cinders from ^ree 
till six o'clock in the morning. Earthquake followed eartht^^ 
quake almost momentarily^ or rather the whole of this pait 
of the island was in a state of continticd oscillation ; not 
ngitat^sd by shocks, vertical or horizontal; but nndulated lilce 
Water shaken in a bowl. .' 

The break of day, if such it could be called, was truly 
terrific. Darkness was only visible at eight o'clock^ and the 
birth of May dawned like the day of judgment : a chaotic 
gloom enveloped the mountain, and an impenetrable haze 
hung over the sea, with black sluggish clouds of a sulphur- 
eous cast. The whole island was covered ^ith favilla, cin- 
ders, scoria, and broken masses of volcanic matter. It was 
not until the afternoon, the muttering noise of the mountaixr 
sunk gradually into a solemn yet suspicious silence. Sucli 
"Were the particulars of this sublime and tremendous scene, 
from commencement to catastrophe. To describe the ef- 
fects is,^ if possible, a more difficult and truly most dis- 
tressing task. 

The phenomena occasioned by this convulsion of natute 
in the island of Barbadoes, are described in an mteresting 
- manner in the following letters : — 

Bdrbadoes, May 9,. 

Yesterday morning, at four o'clock, the atmosphere waa 
perfectly clear and light; but at six, thick clouds had cover- 
ed the horizon, from whence issued, in torrents like rain and 
piarticles finer than sand, volcanic matter ; and at eight, it 
was as totally aark as we ever recollect to have seen the moit 
tturmy night. It then became necessary to procure lights, 
not only in the dwellings of families, but lanterns were 
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obliged to be used in passing from one part of the street tQ 
another. 

On the preceding night it however seems, that many 
persons heard sounds like those which follow the discharging 
of cannon, and some go so far as to say, that they clearly 
observed the flashes to leeward of us, the same as if vessels 
were engaged at sea; therefore, as these clouds came from 
the northward, it is much to be dreaded that some one of the 
neighbouring islands has experienced the dismal effects of a 
volcanic eruption. This awful state of darkness continued 
until twenty minutes past twelve at noon, when the glimmer- 
ings of Heaven's light Were gradually perceptible, and about 
one o'clock it was so far clear as to be compared with that 
of about seven o'clock in the evening. The eruptive matter, 
however, still continued, and, as was the case during the 
whole time of its descent, numerous flocks of exotic birds 
were heard warbling the melancholy note of croaking, as if 
they were messengers of past, or presages of future evil. 

We shall, in common with our fellow inhabitants, feel ex- 
tremely anxious for arrivals from the neighbouring islands; 
should these fortunately have escaped any convulsion of the 
earth, this phenomenon will form a subject of much philp- 
sophical interest and learned discussion. To describe the 
feelings that pervaded the community during this awful pe- 
riod, is impossible — it is far more easy to be conceived. The 
sandy particles appear to have fallen in this neighbourhood to 
the depth of about three-quarters of an inch, but, in tlie 
north part of the island it is said to have been considerably 
deeper. 



Extract from a letter written by a young lady, resident at 
the town of Barbadoes. 

May Q,d, 1812, Morniiig 10 o'clock. 
"my dearest mother, 
" At this time yesterday we thought ourselves on the vei^gc 
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of eternity^ and awaited in total darkness and almost unin- 
terrupted silence, the expected shock that was to destroy U8« 
It was a dreadful day. More horrible in recoflection than I 
felt it to be at the time. I was then amused by so wonder- 
ful an appearance, and diverted by the absurd fears of the 
people about me for their precious selves. It began, I be- 
lieve, about two o'clock on Friday morning, by a sound like 
the report of distant gun^; several, it appeared to us, were 
fired in succession. I thought they proceeded from ships in 
distress, and yet the night was perfectly calm. I have heaid 
to-day, that the governor was called up at that time, and 
went up to the castle, supposing there was an engagement 
at sea, and the soldiers were under arms all night. Mr. — 
and Mr. went down to the sea side, but could not dis- 
tinguish any thing. The night was very dark.* I thought it 
die longest night I had ever known, and was v^atching ftir 
some appearance of daylight that I might get up, when 
Margaret, the servant maid, came into my room, and told 
me in a voice of teri^or that it was past seven o'clock. It 
was quite dark. I could but just distingui^ Margaret's 
figure as she stood between my bed and the open window; 
I dressed myself, and went down stairs. All the family 
were now assembled, and we saw lights in all the surround- 
ing houses. I went into the balcony, and felt that it rained, 
as I thought, but returning into the room I found I was co- 
vered with wet sand or ashes. It fell on our hands like 
thick snow. Every one thought an earthquake was coming. 
Some of us went out, but were soon forced to return. It 
was impossible to proceed. We could not see each other, 
and were almost blinded by the dust which fell,^ not as if 
driven by the wind, but in heavy showers. There was not 
the least breath of wind. The dar)cness seemed to increase. 
The church was now lighted, and the bell rang for prayers. 

Mr/ borrowed from our next door neighbour, th^ 

younger Pliny's description of an eruption of Mount Yesu- 

TOL. IV. T T 
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nii8, awl read k. PHay desciibet a fiJl of dud «r nhea 
ptcvioua to the gpettl dhock. We all, I belkva, tkoagk tha 
Aock waaoonuog. 

After breakfiMt, I proposed going to chardit bat llda araa 
not approi^ of. My next |dan of readbg prayera waa not 
better receited. At leagth we separated. Mr. — — > read 
tbe Bible ia bis own rooas, and I tbe monuog aervice to 
Miaa —— in oune. We paaaed an boar tbus, and tben met 
oar iamates again, lo wonder at tbe atill increanag daifcaess. 
Wbea tbe ck>ck atnick twelve I could not aee aiy band aa I 
bdd it befoie my eyes, tbougb standing at an cpea adadow. 
Sncb pitcby darkness I never bdield before. Tbe negroes 
ran aboat tbe streets witb torcbes. You bate seen tbe red 
l^are of tbe firemen's torcbes blazing along tbe streets of 
London on a tery dark nigbt : imagine tbe borror of sucb a 
sii^t at twelve o'clock in the day. At one o'clock I could 
just distmguish tbe cocoa-tree in tbe next yard, which is 
much higher than any of the surrounding houses. Half an 
hour after we had a most beautiful picture of a dark winter^s 
nighty when every thing is covered with snow. At two it 
was light, but such a light as [ never saw befiure. Tbe 
place where the suu was I can scarcely say was perceptible. 
It looked like the moon through a thick fog. I believe you 
will find a very good description of this appearance in the 
poem of the ancient mariner. We could now plainly see 
the dusty which fell without intermission duriiq^ the whole 
day. At six this awfiil day closed, and at eleven we were 
all in bed. And now, I must say, that the horrible calm- 
ness, the impenetrable darkness, which seemed to veil trom 
our eyes the destruction that awaited us, was to me sublime 
and beautiful. I would not for worlds have been abaeal 
from the scene. If any power could have offered at that 
moment to transport me even to England and you, I believt 
I should have refiised. Our appearance to day is more 
wretclied than you can conceive. We are absolutely 'faluied 
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in' dust or ashes, I know not which it is. It hiis metamor* 
pho9ed every thing, mside the blacks whit^ die whites black. 
We eat it, we drink it, we sleep on it. I have saved a small 
bottle to shew my friends, wheA I ^^tum to England^ of 
West Indian rain. 

May 7. This phenomenon has been accounted for in n 
melancholy manner; by the destruction of part of thc^ 
island of St. Vincent. Of cdurse you will hear a more 
circumstantial account than I can give of thn dread&A 
earthquake. They say there have been two hundred shocltf 
of earth<{uakes (light ones) in the sj^ac^ of twelve months. 
We are still buifed in dust. 



The two foUo^Hring letters on the subject of this' explosion! 
Wef ^ writtto- by a member of die university of Oxford, re^ 
sident at Nevis, and transmitted to the Editor of the Oxford 
Herald. 

Nevis, 4th May, 181£. 
Sir, 

I LOSE no time in communicating to you an account, 
though imperfect, of the extraordiiiary j^^nomenon wtuch 
took place in this quarter between the hours of three and 
four in the morning of th^ 1st of May, and'b, I gready 
iqjiprehend, the result of anodier convulsion on the Spanish 
Main, still more dreadfol and more extensive in its devasta^ 
don than that of Maundy Thursday, which overwhelmed die 
magnificent city of the Carracas, vnth its numerous and 
wealthy population^ 

Upon the morning of Friday last (the 1st of May) m 
number of explosions were heard by the greater part of die 
inhabitants of this island, resembling the report of artillery, 
by which they were roused from their sleep and not a little 
alarmed — by those who reside on the northern side of the 
island, this cannonading was for a considerable time sup- 
posed to proceed from an unfortunate ihip in distress, and 
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some actually set out for the bcach^ in the hope of being able 
to afford relief, while those who lived on the opposite aide of 
the island entertained a similar Idea; and one gentleman, who 
resides close to Saddle-hill, actually sent to the look*oat 
post to ascertain whether the firing was not in the direction of 
Redondo and Montserrat: indeed one of the most striking 
features of these explosions was their report appearing in 
the immediate vicinity of each observer, in whatever p^rt of 
the island, or at which-soever side of the mountain he chanced 
to be. 

At Charlestown the houses shook as though cannon had 
been fired in the streets, and the master of the King David, 
at present in the road, declares his ship shook with the vio- 
lence of the concussion, insomuch that he conceived the 
firing to proceed from the fort opposite to the birth in whi<5h 
he was moored. 

At Mr. Tobin's, about two miles east of the town, and si-* 
tuated near the base of the mountain, the same reports were 
distinctly heard with equal violence ; the loudest explosion 
taking place exactly at half-past three in the morning. 

During the whole of Friday the sea was uncommonly agi- 
tated, and a most terrific surf came rolling in from the 
S.W. in the channel which -separates the north-western extre- 
mity of this island from St. Kitfs, and is known by the name 
of the Narrows ; the agitation of the water was such as to 
deter one of those small vessels called Dragers, which carry 
sugars from the distant estates near the coast to the ships 
in the road, from attempting to pass ; and all contmunica- 
tion with the sister island of St. Kitt's was prevented for the 
day. Whether this extraordinary agitation of the water 
was immediately attendant upon thp explosions or not, I 
eannot say. 

The inhabitants of St. Kitt'^ were equally akrm^ with 
those of Nevi^ by these noises; and a brig, the Nautilus of 
London, which aiicfaoired in the road of Charlestown about 
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noon on Friday^ reported having heard the same noises be-> 
tween Guadaloupe and Montserrat; the mate of this vessel 
declares he distinctly counted fifteen separate shots, which 
he imagined to proceed from an engagement between two 
ahips. Some persons in Charlestown and its vicinity, had 
the curiosity to count the reports they heard, the number of 
which, according to some, exceeded fifty, with distinct 
pauses between each. 

The master of the ship Resolution, of London, which 
reached this island upon Saturday evening, states that being 
in the fleet bound hither from Europe, last fi-om Barbadoes, 
he heard the same firing with diat which alarmed us, upon 
the same n£oming, apparently to leeward of the island of 
St. Lucie ; in consequence of which the Commodore made 
sail in the direction of the noise, conceiving it to proceed 
firom a privateer attempting to cut off some of the stemmost 
ships of his convoy. 

From the amazing extent of space through which il thus 
appears these unaccountable noises were heard, it is evident 
that the cause which produced them must be of the greatest 
magnitude ; and that we may reasonably look forward with 
daily expectation to the arrival of news respecting some fresh 
and extensive calamity affecting the American continent about 
the period at which the cannonading was heard, allowing for 
the slow transmission of sound, especially in a direction 
contrary to the ordinary current of the wind. Of this even^ 
it is most probable that we, shall herQ receive the first intelli- 
gence through England— however as a ship is just sailing for 
Europe, and this account, imperfect as it is, may probably 
be the first intimation which you can receive, I have resolved 
upon no account to miss the opportunity of communicating 
it to you. Should it appear deserving of notice, you have 
my free permission to insert it in your paper. 

I now remain, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 

A CONSTANT READER. 



Nevis, Qth May^ 1818^ 

MR. EDITOR, 

Since I sealed and dispatched my former letter, whick yoir 
witt receive by the same conveyance Mrhich takes this, I ha^re' 
deeA Captain Hart, of the ship Resolution, of London, wliidb 
aailed with the fleet from Barbadoes, I think^ upon Wediies»> 
da}f, the ^Qth of April, and about two A. M. on &e memo*' 
rable morning of the following Friday, 1st of May^ hging 
abreast of the island of Martinique, those on bourd beard a 
number of explosipus^ to the amount of at least one hmidred^ 
i:esembling those which were beard in this island and St.Kkt'i^ 
and even as far North lis St. Bartholomew's. Captain- Hni 
ftay^ he distinctly heard the report of great gtuiai, widi voUietf 
ef musketry in the intervals, and the impression of its being 
an engagement wa^r so stroi^, that the Commodore of the 
fleet gave chace in the direction ai the supposed firing foi^ 
some time, conceiving that it proceeded from an attempt on 
the part of a privateer, to cut off some of the stemmost sinps 
of the convoy. The sea at the time was remarkaUy smoothy 
and the weather singularly serene, the moon sfainmg mwUv^ir^ 
splendor. 

By a vessel which made her escape from the iriand of St. 
Vincent's upon the eventful morning of the 1st. instant, and 
passed by here yesterday on her way to St. Kitfs, some intd- 
ligence has been received of the cause of these terrific noises; 
as yet, however, the reports which are afloat are no less vari^ 
ous than contradictory ; there is no doubt, however, that a 
most fatal and formidable convulsion has taken place in die 
island of St. Vincent, though I should hope, less fatal in its 
effects than rumour at present makes it. By one account we 
are informed that Kingston, the capital of the island, with the 
whole of its population, has been swallowed up ; but the ac- 
count which I conceive to be the more probable is, that the 
eruption took place in the Charaib district, which occupies 
the northern extremity of the island, and in which place^ 
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about die year 1716, a volcano broke out and oontinued binm* 
ing Ant some ixmej as may be seen by a reference to an '^ Ao* 
coimt of the island of Nem/' ivrilten in a series of letter^ 
by tbe Rev. William Smith. I am the more inclined to this 
latter opinion, from the report of the master of a smaU vei^ ) 
aely lately arrived here, who states, Ihat passing between 1I10 
islands of St Lucie and St. Vincent, on the morning 4i th^ 
1st of May, he not only heard the noises I have so often mci^ 
ikmed in this and my precedii^ letter, but had hb decks co^ 
vered with a shower of hot ashes and cinders. 

Hie following is Mr. Smith's account of the eruption of 
1713, which, in many of its concomitant symptoms, bears a 
close resemblance to the present : 

** In the year 1718, or thereabout, one Mr. Boyd, a mer- 
chant, going from St. Christopher's, in a sloop, towards Bar- 
badoes, and being out of sight of all land, on a sudden, in 
the forenoon, if I mistake not, the sky grew so daik, and such 
a horrible noise, far surpassing the loudest thunder, was the 
same moment heard, insomuch that they all believed the find 
dissolution of Nature's frame to be just then commeneiag^ 
there falling, likewise, instantaneously so thick a diower of 
ashes that the sloop's deck was covered two or three inches 
deep with them. They in fright enough turned back hcnno^ 
wards ; and Mr. Boyd shewed me sonie of the ashes, whidl 
exactly resembled Holman's ink Powder. It was soon irfter 
found out, that a large mountain in the island of St. Vincent^ 
diat in my time was wholly inhabited by negroes, who e^€$feA 
out of a Guinea ship that was cast away unfortunately ^i^fa' 
many years ago, abounding in veins of sulphur and brimstone^- 
Wew up at once, viz. woods, rocks, 8cc. all together, ^hicdl 
must be allowed to cause a most dreadful explosion. A'l i 
was always curious in things of a rare nature, I took notice 
that very day, as I was riding in Gingerland parish^ that t 
heard six or seven dull bounces of noise, resembling thpse- df 
cannon at a great Stance, pretty qmckly following eaohr 
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Other, at the exact time of this explosion. As the sky was 
quite clear in the eye of the wind, and as none of my ac- 
quaintance there took the same notice of the thing, I durst 
not venture to insist much upon hearing those dull bpunces 
till I had seen Mr. Boyd. I suppose the weather to be some- 
what thick and hazy, which might be the true reason why 
Mr. Boyd and the sloop's crew did not see land; for they 
must certainly be nearer to St. Vincent than they reckoned 
diemselves to be. A narrative of this uncommon afiair, with 
more circumstances attending it, was shortly after transmitted 
home to England, and printed, perhaps, among the Philoso- 
phical Transactions." — Natural History of the Island of Ne- 
vis, and the rest of the English Leeward Charibee Islands in 
America, with many other Observations on Nature and Art ; 
particularly an Introduction to the Art of Decyphering. In 
eleven Letters from the Rev. Mr. Smith, sometime rector of 
St. John's, (Figtree,) at Nevis, and now rector of St. Mary's, 
in Bedford; to the Rev. Mr. Mason, U.D. Woodwardian 
Trofessor, and Fellow of Trinity College, in Cambridge :-— 
Cambridge, 1745, pp. 60. 

The reports which were heard upon the present occasion 
in this island were vastly louder than those observed by the 
Jleverend Doctor, and awakened most of the inhabitants from 
their sleep. The ships in Charlestown road were shaken as 
though the fort had Aied. It is, however, somewhat remark- 
able, that the reports heard by the fleet off Martinique^ 
though so much nearer tlie scene of the melancholy catas- 
trophe, did not exceed in loudness, as Captain Hart declares^ 
those heard in this and the neighbouring islands, where they 
w«re universally supposed to proceed from some ship or ships 
at no great distance from the shore. 

This morning, between the hours of four and five, after a 
heavy fall of rain, a smart shock of an earthquake was felt 
throughoi]^t this island ; it has not, however, been attendee^ 
with any other mischief than that of increasing the appro- 
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hensions which the late formidable events in our vicinity, and 
almost at our Very doors, have excited. I know not whether, 
like the last shock upon the 1 1th of April lasty this earth- 
quake has been felt at St. Kitt's. A smart shock has, I am 
informed, been recently experienced at St. Thomas's ; and 
about a year since, a remarkable fissure began to make its 
appearance in St. Bartholomew's, extending quite across the 
island from North to Soutli ; it created much alann when 
first discovered, but habit has long since conquered the fears 
of the mhabitants. About the same time, during a dreadful 
storm of wind^ rain, thunder, and lightning, in which the ship 
Rachael, of Bristol, was lost at Charlestown, a remarkable 
subsidence of a considerable portion, at least two acres, of 
Saddle Hill, in this island, took place, and was for some time 
erroneously ascribed to a volcanic cause : the fact appears to 
me, from an attentive examination on the spot, to be simply 
this, that owing to some accidental cause, certain springs si- 
tuated at the bas^ of the declivity became choaked, whereby 
an accumulation of their waters took place within the ground^ 
which, partly from this cause, and partly likewise from the 
torrents of rain which fell at the time, had its cohesive powers 
so weakened as to be unable to support the superincumbent 
mass any longer, which of course giving way, gradually 
subsided till it came to a firmer basis. 

I do not find that the' Solfaterra, or the hot baths in thb 
island have been in the least affected by the recent convul* 
sions. I hardly expect that we shall escape without our 
share in the calamities which befal our neighbours. 

Should, however, any thing fresh occur, and I survive^ 
you shall have the best account of it which I am able to 
procure. 

I must now conclude this long and tedious letter, and 
remain, Mr. Editor, your constant reader and lEOncere well 
wisher, 

OXONIENSIS. 

VOL. IV. uu 
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tiie acconipIiBhinent of any particular object. The history 
of all ages and of all countries teems with accounts of such 
privations; practised for the purposes of delusion and impos- 
ture : for if we consider with ever so little attention the auste- 
rities of certain orders of monks in the west, the self-inflicted 
tortures of the Hindoo penitents in the east, or the less im- 
posing artifices of persons^ who, like Ann Moore, have de- 
voted themselves to painful abstinence, we shall be convinced 
that the motive of all is the same, a desire to gain the vene- 
ration of their fellow creatures, and to profit by their cre- 
dulity. 

Ann Moore, the details of whose case are differendy re- 
lated by different persons who profess to repeat her own 
statements, has long been resident at Tutbury, in Stafford- 
shire. The contradictions to which we allude extend even to 
her age, which in \S09f was stated by Dr. Bourne and Mr. 
W. Robinson, at fifty-eight years ; whereas Dr. Henderson 
was informed by her, that on the 31st of October, 1812, Aq 
would be fifty-one. Another account published in 1813 
makes her sixty-four, and says, that in her youth she must 
have been considered handsome. Her eyes are still remark- 
ably penetrating. In stature she would appear tall, if stand- 
ing ; but tlie usual position in which she sits up in bed is with 
her knees bent, and her legs doubled under her. hm 

Respecting the early life of this woman our information ii 
very scanty. It is well known, observes one of her historians, 
tfiat in her younger days she was a notoriously immoral cha- 
racter, which appears not only from the accounts of her 
neighbours, but from the corroboration of her own testimony. 
About twenty years ago she wa^ separated firom her husband, 
and afterwards lived in open adultery with another man, by 
whom she has had two children, the eldest a young woman of 
eighteen, and the other a boy about sixteen. According to 
her own confession she is no novice in die arts of imposture; 
4ie acknowledges that she has once^ through imposition, 
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passed for a religious person merely for the sake of woiicDy 
interest, under the mask of hypocrisy; but her natural dis^ 
position tended so much to evil that she was not able to con- 
ceal the deceit from the eyes of religious persons with whom 
she had formed acquaintauce. 

Agreeably to the account which she gave to Mr. Robinson, 
she was attacked in 1804, with a very severe illness, supposed 
from her description, to have been an inflammation of the 
bowels, from which, by the assistance of the surgeon of the 
village, she gradually recovered, after a confinement of thir- 
teen Weeks. This illness was succeeded in the same year by 
violent fits, which returned at intervals, accompanied with a 
spasmodic affection of the stomach. The following year she 
was leized with a second inflammation, not quite so violent 
as the former ; and on her recovery, after being confined 
eleven weeks she found that it had greatly mitigated the spasms 
and fits. On the other hand, her appetite and the digestive 
powers of her stomach were considerably impaired, particu- 
larly the latter, so that from the irritability of that organ every 
thing that she took was rejected except tea, milk, puddings, 
and vegetables ; and these she took in such small quantities 
as were thought inadequate to the support of life. In this 
state she continued till the spring of 1806. At this time she 
had the care of a boy afflicted with the scrophula, on whose 
body were a number of very offensive sores. It was not until 
the warm months of August and September that the disagree- 
able employment of dressing them seemed to affect her ; she 
then found it impossible to divest herself of the ideH that all 
the food which she took was impregnated with the taste and 
smell of the matter which issued from the scrophulous wounds 
of the boy. This increased her aversion to every thing that 
was offered her in the form of victuals, and after the boy had 
frdlen a victim to the disease, in October, her nausea still 
continued. In November she found herself unable to do her 
usual work^ which was. picking or beating cotton. From tbis 
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period she subsisted upon tea, and with which she ate no 
more than a penny loaf in about a fortnight, till February 
d4» 1807> when finding a total want of appetite, and much 
pain after swallowing, she desisted entirely from taking any 
kind of solid food. For some time she continued to drink 
now and then a little tea and water; but afterwards, having 
no thirst, contented herself with washing her mouth only 
twice or thrice a week. Such was the general outline of her 
case, given by herself to those whom curiosity prompted to 
visit her. 

The story of the "Baiting Woman of Tuthuryy who lived 
without food, witliout evacuations, and without sleep, was 
•oon diffused far and wide. It is not surprising, however, 
that in this sceptical age there should have been found per- 
sons who entertained strong doubts of the truth of the reports 
diat were circulated respecting her. For fourteen months, 
by her own reckoning, had she subsisted like the cameleon, on 
tir alone, when, in order to remove th^se doubts, she offered 
to prove her veracity by submitting to be removed from her 
own home to the house of Mr. Jackson, grocer, of Tutbury, 
and to be watched for a considerable time. This watching 
took place between the 13th and 29th of September, 1808. 
Mr. Taylor, a surgeon of the neighbourhood went round the 
village to proctire the attendance of the most respectable in* 
habitants. He made a pointy as we are told, olf rejecting all 
who, ^^ in his opinion^ were in the least degree liable to be 
imposed upon, or of a disposition that might be suspected to 
connive at imposture. He admitted no persons but such as 
most vehemently objected to the verity of the fact. Mr. H. 
Jackson,'' we are further assured, *^ having a thorough know- 
ledge of the inhabitants, took upon himself the trouble of 
setting the watch ; and he, being of the most invincible in- 
credulity was well qualified for the purpose.*' So far all ap- 
pears well ; but here the biographer, or rather apologist of 
Ann Moore, makts this unfortunate admission : *^ When it 
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wti known that Nanny had been under wateh for forty hoiin 
and was challenging the investigation^ great numbers of peo- 
pie, merely from curiosity, came to offer their senricesy so 
that there was not the least difficulty in procuring a sufficient 
number for the purpose. The principal care that renudBed 
to Mr. Jackson was the matching of people of differenl 
qualifications in such a manner as to afford greater security^ 
and that the watch should be constantly and faithfully kept: 
in order to which, such persons as man and wife, brother and 
sister, ficf were never suffered to attend at the same time, nor 
any who were likely to be influenced in her favour* The 
watch was changed every four hours, and for farther satisfac- 
tion bills were posted in different parts of the town, aiwouBC- 
ing, ' This is to maintain that Ann Moore has taken no 
^ nourishment since Tuesday afternoon, at three o'dockj and 
^ is truly and constantly watched. All persons are hereby 
' challenged to disprove the fact, and may watch for tkem- 
^ selves during the further period of time that shall, by medi- 
' cal consultation be determined to establbh the same.' '' 

Dr. Henderson, in a pamphlet which abounds in shrewd 
remarks, and has perhaps contributed not a little to the de- 
tection of the imposture, in his comments on this passage 
says, *' The truth is, that almost every one who came to offer 
his service, was permitted to undertake the task ; and during 
the sixteen days that the watch continued, not fewer, as we 
were credibly informed, than from eighty to ninety different 
persons officiated* Among this number is it not highly pro^ 
bable that there may have been some of Ann Moore's private 
friends, who supplied her with food and connived aft her eat- 
ing and drinking ? We are not told what were the respective 
characters of the individuals employed ; wliether they were 
persons of known probity and veracity ; no security is gmn 
for their vigilance ; no information is affoixled as to the mode 
in which they were superintended ; but we are called upoa to 
place unlimited confidence in Mr* Taylor's ^tmm ai 4keir 
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liability to be imposed upon-— in Mr. Jackson's hiowledge of 
their characters, and his skill in matching them together J^ 

Indeed, all the regulations and proceedings on this occa* 
sion are calculated to excite a suspicion of connivance. The 
bed it seems, was furnished with curtains, which at times 
were drawh all round ; the watchers were not allowed to ap* 
proach it ; but the woman's daughter had free access every 
day, and might consequently introduce supplies of food when-* 
ever she pleased. This was actually done, if we may believe 
the testimony of a person, who, being one night upon the 
watch was struck by a sound resembling that which is pro« 
duced by the drawing of a cork from a bottle, and plainly 
heard her swallow some liquid thre^ times. This circum« 
stance he did not fail to mention ; but so strong was the po* 
pular opinion in her favour, that his report was totally disre« 
gardcd. 

It is admitted by Mr. Taylor himself, that during this watch 
Ann Moore did not altogether refrain from drinking. ** In the 
course of the first three days of the investigation she swid- 
lowed in the whole about an ounce and a half of water ; but 
happening to step into the room while she was swallowing it^ 
the extreme misery of deglutition, and the violent rising of 
wind resisting its passage to a degree that almost seemed to 
threaten suffocation, induced me to dissuade her from taking 
any more, while the experiment that M'as to vindicate her ve- 
racity continued." All, therefore, that can be learned from 
this imperfect trial is, that Ann Moore was not seen taking 
any solid food during the space of sixteen days and nights; 
but it is acknowledged that before that time she had abundant 
opportunities of eating. 

When the watch had ended she was I'emoved to her own 
house, and Mr. Taylor published an account, stating, that for 
thirteen days the had lived without food, either solid or liquid. 
This account, so attested, gained implicit belief from great 
numbers who flocked to see her, and few departed without 
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leaving some token of their credulity or of their pity. In 
ordeir to give additional weight to her case, and the more 
powerfully to interest the feelings of her visitors, she now 
professed to be very religipus. The Bible, which she called 
her best companion^ was laid oa her bed ; she asserted that 
her case was a miracle, an immediate mterference of Divine 
Providence in her behalf; and her conversation was of such 
a stamp as led the ignorant to imagine her to be a person of 
extraordinary piety. This mask, however, was too unnatural 
not to be laid aside when she was thrown off her guard ; for 
instance, when she was too hard pressed by pointed questions 
from those who still doubted. On such occasions she would 
vent such virulent language as fully evinced the absence of 
every religious principle. On this subject Dr. Henderson 
relates the following anecdote : — A gentleman from Derby, 
knowing her previous history, contrived to engage her in very 
free conversation, into which she entered very readily, and 
which she seemed to relish very much : but upon another vi- 
sitor being announced, she instantly resumed a serious air, 
abandoning it only when the intruder on her gaiety had with- 
drawn. 

This scheme of deception proved tolerably successful. 
From the ditl'erent accounts of her case it appears, that be- 
fore she began to attract the attention of the public she had 
laboured under the greatest distress, and had not even suffi- 
cient clothes to cover her bed ; but, after the watching she 
became very comfortable, and had all necessary attendance 
provided for her. " The number of people who go to sec 
her,'' observes a writer already quoted, " is astonishing, and 
every one giving her a trifle for the benefit of her children, 
she has by this time received something very handsome for 
them/' According to the report of a medical gentleman of 
the place, she has turned the exhibition of her person to such 
accoimt as to be able, in the course of the summer of 18 1£, 
to place the sum of 400/. in the public funds. 
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Itwas during the same summerthatDr. Henderson^ physician 
to the Westminster Dispensary, in company with Mr. Law* 
renceji assistant surgeon to Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
another gentleman, paid a visit to.^Ainn Moore on their way 
to the Lakes. They found her sitting up in a bed so con^ 
structed as scarcely to admit of her using the recumbent 
posture, her back being partly supported by a pillow. A 
large Bible lay before her, and she did not seem in the least 
cbscomposed by the abrupt entrance of the party. tFrom 
the appearance of her countenance, which was natural and 
even healthy, and from that of her upper limbs, abdomeOi 
and back, which they carefully examined, she might be called 
rather thin, but many persons of her age in perfect health 
are much thinner. The abdomen was not contracted, nor 
did it exhibit any peculiar appearance; neither was the pulsa* 
tion of the aorta more distinctly perceptible than it is in the 
generality of persons. The lower extremities, however, 
seemed to a certain extent wasted and paralytic ; the pulse 
was ninety-four, firm and regular ; the heat natural ; both the 
hands and feet were moist. Her mouth, as far as the gen- 
tlemen were permitted to examine it, shewed no deficiency 
of saliva ; and a mirror held before her face was immedi- 
ately covered with copious moisture. She spoke in a distinct 
and tolerably strong voice, and moved her arms and fingers 
with considerable force. . There was an offensive urinous 
smell about the bed, and it was probably to prevent its being 
perceived that she always insisted on the chamber window 
being kept open even in the coldest weather. 

In answer to the questions put to her, she said, that on 
the 31st of October she should be fifty-one years old; that 
she had tasted no solid food for upwards of five years, and 
no drink for nearly four years, neither had she any desire 
(ot either ; that she never even wetted her lips except when 
she washed her face, which she did about once a week; that 
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she had to tmcf since ttint day (AtlgustS) fire yatn, tad faid 
voided no urine since the week before Easter three jeari ; 
though one of the company, in approaching her bed, hap- 
pened to overturn an utensil placed under it ohtiously for 
her ute, and partly filled with urine. She farther declared, 
that she had not slept or lain down in bed for more than 
three years; that she sometimes dozed with her head rediii* 
tng on the pillow, but never so as to forget herself; that she 
had frequently blisters applied to the back of her neck on 
account of a giddiness in her head, and that they rose and 
discharged plentifully ; but that in general she did not ezpe^- 
rience much easiness or (eel pain, except on pressure of the 
ted hypechondrium ; that when she took snuflF, which she 
did habitually, it produced a ik>w of mucus from the nostrils; 
that her hands were generally moist, and that she perspired 
fredy over the whole surface of the body when she had fits. 
She pretended to be unable to open her mouth, because it 
occasioned severe pain behind the jaws ; but as, upott ex* 
amination, there seemed to be nothing to cause such a dMfi- 
culty, and as it was evident when she spoke that she cottM 
separate her teeth to some extent without giving any indica- 
tions of uneasiness, this is supposed to have been tti nrtifioe 
adopted from the apprehension either that her visitors might 
put her powers of deglutition to the test, or that the mere 
inspection of her tongue might prove the recent introduction 
of iFood. She asserted that she had lost the use of all the 
fingers of the left hand, except the index; the middle finger ^ 
indeed she admitted could be moved by external force; 
bnt she was afterwards observed to use it without any 
difiiculty. 

Another instance of this kind of contradiction, so fatal to 
all pretensions to credibility, was exhibited in the presence 
of a Mr. Thompson, to whom she feigned herself in a state 
«f such weakness, as rendered any attempt to move extremdy 
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fytigduf and even painful. In the course of conversation, 
that gentleman intimated the expediency of a repetition of 
the watching, when jshe so completely forgot her ^tuatioo 
that she raised herself upright po bed, a positum, in whidi^ 
99 be was previously informed; ahe had not been for more 
tiian a year^ clenched her fists, moved Jxer a>tns and head 
about with as much foxte and ease as the most hesdthy 
woman, of an equal age, could posaihly do^ and i^ked e^ 
the same time most loudly and incessantly fronk the.effect of 
violent passion. 

From these contradictions, observed by himself and 
o&ers, from the physical impossibilities of the case, and 
from various moral considerations. Dr. Henderson ma^i* 
tained, in a pamphlet published in March 1813, that there 
was every reason to consider the abstinence of Ann Mooi^e 
as fei^ed, and to denounce her as an artful impostor. That 
she might be partially diseased and subsist on small qoantio 
ties of FOOD, HE DID uot attempt to deny; but that she 
actually did eat, drink, and sleep must, he contended, be 
apparent to every person of common discemmeat who wit* 
nessed her condition. 

These sentiments were shared by many whose minds wefre 
not blinded by superstition and fanaticism, and who had ^^ 
made a sacrifice of reason to credulity. The dread of expe* 
riments mimifested on various occasions by Ann Moore^ 
and her declaration that she would never submit to a second 
watching strengthened the doubts and suspicions of the 
sceptical. She once refused to allow Dr. Darwin to hoid a 
mirror before her face, in order to examine her respiratioiiy 
exclaimii^, ^' No more ei^periments for me! I have wSetied 
enough already from experiments." At another time she 
contrived to break a thenaometer which a gentleman had 
put into her hand, to ascertain the heat of her body. Wh^n 
Mr. Thompson, who has been already mentioned, proposed 
a second watching, she said, that she bad once been upoo 
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her trialy to which she would not then have submitted but t» 
oblige the minister, and for no person in die world woulil 
she undergo a second. Her female attendant, " who,** adds 
Mr. Thompson, ** is as well educated a hypocrite as her 
mistress, was pleased to style it a trial for Ufe.^ As if 
however to prepare for giving in when it might suit her con- 
venience, or for any accidental exposure which might take 
place, she declared it to be her opinion that a time m^t 
come when God would restore her appetite. 

At length the very partisans of this woman became con- 
vinced that it was absolutely necessary' she should submit her 
pretensions to a second test, or be content to be considered 
an impostor. She reluctantly yielded to their solicitations, 
and in consequence a meeting of magistrates, clergymen, 
medical, and other gentlemen, was held at Tutbury on the 
51 St March, 1813, to consult on the best means of execut- 
ing the proposal for a second watch. A committee of regu- 
lation was formed, and several resolutions passed, with a 
' view to conducting this investigation in such a manner aa 
fully to decide the question, whether she did or did not sub- 
sist without food ; at the head of which was Sir Oswald 
Mosley, Bart, of Rolleston. It was deemed expedient to 
cfsttend the experiment to four entire weeks, and determined 
that magistrates, clergymen, and medical gentlemen only 
should constitute the watch, in order that the combined 
testimony of persons of unquestionable respectability might 
afford complete satisfaction to the public at krge iti regisird 
to the result of the examination. Circular letters were sent 
to die gentlemen of the above-mentioned classes in the 
neighbouring towns, and a sufficient number for the purpose 
viras soon obtained. 

The committee met on Tuesday, April 20th, 1813, pre- 
paratory to the commencement of the watch which was fixed 
for die following day. As an additional precaution against 
My deception^ it was thought proper that Ann Moore should 
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first be weighed, and then removed from her own bed to 
anotfier^ provided with a weighing machine for the occasion* 
On receiving intimation of this arrangemeht she manifested 
the utmost dissatisfaction, and for some time obstuiatelY ra* 
fused to be weighed; declaring, that they might bring the 
bed and place the machine under it, but if they did she 
would immediately break up the watch. Had it not been 
for a person to whose opinion she paid some deference she 
would probably never have submitted, well knowing how 
strongly her gradual loss of weight must argue against her. 
In order, however, to prepare the public mind for what she 
well knew would be the consequence, the observed that she 
might lose two or three pounds, for she had lost weight b^ 
fore ; a circumstance which she could not know, as no such 
precaution had then been adopted. To throw as much diffi. 
culty as possible in the way, she declared, that she wouM 
not be weighed alone, but together with the bed and bed^ 
ding, probably under the idea that there would be room iw 
charging the deficiency in part to them. 

These preliminaries being adjusted. Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart tiie Rev. Legh Richmond, and Dr. Garlike, the gen- 
tlemen appointed for the first watch, entered on their office at 
two o'clock in the afternoon of the £lst of April. The 
room was examined with the most scrupulous accuracy by 
the committee, to their entire satisfaction that no kind of food> 
either solid or liquid, was or could be secreted in any part of it; 
A new bedstead was provided, a new bed filled with cha£F in 
their presence, and every article of the bedding searched with die 
utmost minuteness. The removal of the woman from one bed 
to the other was closely watched in every circumstance and 
particular by all the gentlemen, after which, at her own re* 
quest, her person was examined, and every possible satisfac* 
tion afforded that no collusion could have taken place in any 
part of the transaction. Not a single article of any kind 
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remtined iniexploredi and when the buainesB of le^ch 9mA 
ramoval was concluded, no doubt was left upon thd mind ot 
the partieB present that she was entirely deprived of the pp6« 
aeision or the means of access to any kind of food whatto^ 
ever. Across the room was placed a barrier, widiin which 
the watchers alone took their station to prevent all accea«» 
which could implicate Mrs. Moore ki the tmallest shiure of 
tuspicion. The bed was placed upon a Merba'a weigjbing 
machine, constructed with peculiar accuracy. 
The first two Attestations are as follow : 

Wednesday J Jpril 0,1 f \%\$9 

Six o'clock in the AfitrMm. 

We, Sir Oswald Mbsley, of RoUeston, Baronet; William 
Betai^t Garlike, of Derby, doctor of physic; md JLi^gJk 
Richmond, clerk, rector of Tutvey, in the ooMnt^ of Bed* 
ibrd; being die first persons appointed on the watch of Am 
Moore, did, at twenty minutes past two this afternoon, pro* 
ceed (in the presence of the Rev. George Watson Hiitobin- 
son, Measrs. Charles Sott, William Smith, Geoif e Cooper, 
and Joeeph Bennett Hankin Bennett, ^all of Tutbury^ /tad 
members of the committee), most minutely to aearcli woii 
examine the room which she occupies, and the contnnts 
dsereof ; and have fully ascertained that no food is seoieted 
or concealed therein, nor are there any private means by 
wliich aliment could be conveyed. We have also witnessed 
her removal .from the former bed to another purposely made^ 
which, together with the bolster, were filled in our presence 
witfi chaff: we also witnessed a thorough examination of the 
ImUows and bed furniture. 

The \!^ole of the preparation of ^ bed for receiving her 
took place in our presence, and not a sis^ circumstance 
appeared to which we could attach (he slightest snapicioiL 
Immediately aft^ which examination we camuMBced our 
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. watch ; and we do kerdby certify and attest^ iliat we have 
nie#t diligently aiid attentiv^ watehed die'lnid Ann Moore 
to this time, (dix 6*ctock), and we are fiilly satisfied, and d6 
declare, and will maintain, that she has not received any 
food whatevef, liquid or solid, darfn^^ our watch; and that 
the iaid watch has been conducted in the strictest conformity 
with the regulations prescribed. 

As witness our hands, 

Signed, OSWALD MOSLEY, 
W. B. GARLIEE, 
LEGH RICHMOND. 
Witness J. B. H. Bennett. 

Second Attestation. 

Wednesday, April 21, 1813. 
We, Elias Sanders, curate of Church Broughton,' and 
John Webster, of Burton, surgeon, do hereby certify and 
attest, that, from six o'clock this evening to the present time, 
being four hours, we have most diligently ^nd attentively 
watched Ann Moore during the said four hours (having first 
4Hitered the room befoi^ the preceding watches withdrew); 
ftnd we are fully satisfied, and do declare, and will maintaki, 
diat she han not received any food whatever, liquid or solid, 
in tfie course of that time, and that our said watch has been 
conducted in strict conformity with the regulations pre* 
acnbed. 

As witness our hands, 

ELIAS SANDERS, 
JOHN WEB9TER: . 
S^ned in the presence of ' ' • " ' '• 

' Charles Bott, and J. B. H. Bennett. 

The watch, relieved every four hours, Was continued r^ 
ftdarly up to the £7th of April, by Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart, and John Lane, Esq. justices of the peace ; the Rey. 
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Lcgh Richmondi rector of Turvey ; Rev. J. I)ewe, rector 
of Breadnall; Rev. O. W. HutchinsoOy vicar of Tutbucy; 
Rev. Thomas Best, curate of Uttoxeter; Rev. J« Peploe 
Mosley, rector of RoUeston; Rev. T. Fisher, curate of 
Barton; Rev. R. P. Buddicom, fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge; Rev. Fred. Anson, rector of Sudbury; Rev. 
Edward Cooper, rector of Yoxall; Rev. M. Witt, curate of 
Marston-upon-Dove ; Rev. H. Williams, curate of All 
Samts, Derby; Rev. £. Sanders, curate of Church Brough- 
ton; Rev. II. Bennett, curate of Marchington; Francis 
Fox, M. D. Derby ; Messrs. S. Davenport, John Webster, 
J. Wright, Jon. Gilbert, of Derby; John Webster, John 
Spencer, jun. B. Granger, J. Adams, of Burton; F. Good- 
all, J. Hawthorn, George Allsop, John Rice, of Uttoxeter ; 
J. Allen, sen. J. Allen, jun. Tutbury ; Gilbert Bridges, 
Narborough, near Leicester; S. Cotterill,. Hinckley ; W. 
Birch, E. F. Cleaviu, of Barton ; Thomas Kirkland, Ashby; 
G. Hutchinson, Ticknall; Benjamin Taberer, Repton, 
surgeons. 

It was then publicly announced, mat during the time Ann 
Moore had taken no food whatever. Towards the close of 
the week, however, it was evident to those who attended her 
that she was suifering severely from want, and the applica- 
tion of the machine shewed that she was rapidly losing 
weight. A fever, produced by abstinence, occasioned such 
excessive thirst that she desired to have cloths dipped in 
vinegar and water, with which she moistened her mouth and 
tongue. These cloths were, in general, wrung out before 
they were given to her, but Mr. Wright, surgeon of Derby, 
wishing to obtain ocular demonstration of her ability to 
swallow, handed her one without wringing : she eagerly ap- 
plied it to her lips, and he plainly perceived the act of deg- 
lutition. Such was her gratitude for this trifling relief, that 
she promised Mr. Wright her body for dissection after hitx 
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death. At length on the ninth day she was so excessively 
>educedy that she insisted on the watchers quitting the room, 
declaring that she was very ill, and that her daughter must 
be sent for. Her voice was very feeble'; the pulse was en- 
tirely gone at one wrist, and in the other it was intermittent, 
and beat 160 in a minute. It was' the opinion of the medical 
attendants, Dr. Fox and Dr. Garlike, that she could not 
live two hours; the watch, therefore, broke up: her daugh* 
ter was admitted, and gave her what she thought proper, 
after which the mother began to revive, and all apprehen- 
sions of danger were speedily removed. As a last resource 
she now desired to take a solemn oath, that for six years she 
had taken no food whatever, and this oath, though evidently 
fedse, was actually administered. On some minds this ex- 
pedient might perhaps have produced the effect intended^ 
but for the discovery of her linen, which she had concealed 
in her room, and the state of which as well as of the blanket 
underneath her bore unequivocal testimony of recent evacu- 
ations. At last, overwhelmed with confusion by the produc- 
tion of these vouchers, die was brought to make the follow- 
ing confession. 

" I, Ann Moore, of Tutbury, humbly asking pardon of 
all persons whom I have attempted to deceive and impost 
upon, and above all with the most unfeigned sorrow and 
contrition, imploring the divine mercy and forgiveness of 
that God whom I have so greatly offended, do most solemnly 
declare, that I have occasionally taken sustenance for die 
last six years. 

*^ Witness my hand, this fourth day of May, 1813. 

« The X of ANN MOORE/' 

** The above declaration of Ann Moore was made before 
me, one of his Majesty's justices of die peace for the 
county of Stafford. 

"THOMAS LISTER." 
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*' Witness to. the above declaration and signature of my 
mother Ann Moore. " MARY MOORE.** 

After signing this declaration, as the dehision was now 
completely dispelled, she drank some milk in the presence 
of several witnesses without any difficulty ; though she had 
•o admirably counterfeited suffocation when a little water 
was put into her mouth by Dr. Fox, at the time when she 
seemed near dying, as to bring up a quantity of blood. 

It caimot be doubted, that many df the neighbours of 
Ann Moore were more or less interested in supporting the 
imposture, and that the numerous visitors whom her story 
attracted to Tutbury furnislied them with reasons sufficiently 
copont to secure tlieir good wishes for its continuance. No 
sooner did tliesc good people find that they had noUiing 
fartlicr i'> expect from this source than tliey were ready to 
declare, that notwithstanding she pretends to have lost the 
use of the lower extremities;, they have occasionally seen 
her walking in tlie streets by moon-light, and that on being 
taxed with it she persuaded them it was her apparition. 
There is ev( r\ reason to believe that she will share the fate 
experienced by many other public characters in a higher 
sphere, who are admired, honoured, and idolized by the 
vulgar, NN hilst upborne by that bubble popularity, but when 
it bursts are «!irldenly plunged from their giddy elevation into 
the lowest uepths of contempt, neglect, and oblivion. 



There are not wanting, however, well authenticated in- 
stances of persons, wiio, without pretending like Ann Moore 
to any .iiiraeu'ous inter(]pren: <» of Providence in their behalf, 
have subsisted for long periods of time upon very small 
quantities of food. ^ 

MARY THOMAS. 

Pennant, in his tour to Wales, by Snowden, states his 
curi( sity was exc '' 1, wht<. on a visit to Barmouth, to exa« 
mine into the truth ol a surprising relation of a womto in 
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the parish of Cylynin, who had fasted a most surprising 
length of time. I proceeded, says he, to a form called 
Tydden Back, there I found Mary Thomas, the person re- 
presented to me ; she was boarded here with great humanity 
and neatness. She appeared about the ago of f« rty-seven, of 
a good countenance, very pale, thin, but not so much ema- 
ciated as might be expected ; her eyes weak, her voice low, 
deprived of the use of her lower extremities, and quite bed- 
ridden; her pulse rather strong, her intellects clear and 
sensible. 

On examining her, she informed me that at the age of 
seven, she had some eruption like the measles, and she be- 
came so sore, that she could not bear the least touch; but 
received much ease from the application of a sheep-skiq 
fresh from the animal : that she was attacked always at spring 
and fall. About the age of twenty-seven she was attacked 
more violently, and for two years and a half was quite in 
sensible, and took no nourishment, although her friends used 
to force open her mouth with a spoon to get some dowil; 
the moment when the spoon was taken away her teeth closed, 
and she did nothing but vomit blood. 

She now came to herself, perfectly recollecting every one 
about her, but thought she had only slept for one night, and 
found herself hungry. Meat was brought her, but she 
could not eat it, and swallowed only about a spoonful of 
-whey. From this time she continued seven years and a half 
without food or liquid, excepting sufficient to nioisten her 
lips ; at the end of this period she again fancied herself hun- 
gry, and desired an egg, of which she got down a portion 
eqiial in size to a nut-kernel. At this time she be^ed to re- 
ceive the sacrament, which she did, by having a crumb of 
breid steeped in the wine. She afterwards took for her daily* 
subsistence a bit of bread weighing abo\it two pennyweights, 
and a wine glass of water,^ sometimes a spoonful of wine, 
but often for days together toolc neitbet She slept very in- 
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differendy ; the ordinary functions of naturo are very smaU 
and very rare. In the year 1780 she was still alive^ and in 
the same state. 



^ JANET MACLEOD. 

The same writer, in his tour in Scotland, gives the follow- 
ing account of Janet Macleod, daughter of Donald Macleod^ 
farmer in Croig, in the parish of Kincardine, Ross-sliire, a 
single woman, aged about thirty-five years. Sixteen years 
ago contracted a fever, after which she became blind. Her 
father carried her to several physicians and surgeons to cure 
her blindness. Their prescriptions proved of no effect. He 
carried her abo to a lady skilled in physic in the neighbour- ' 
hood, who, doubtful whether her blindness was occasioned 
by tlie weakness of her eye-lids or a defect in her eyes, found 
by the use of some medicines that the blindness was occa- 
sioned by a weakness in tlie eye-lids, which being strength- 
ened she recovered her sight in some measure, and dis- 
charged as usual every kind of work about her fatlier's 
house, but tied something round her forehead to keep up 
her eyelids. She continued so for four or five years, in 
good health ; she then contracted another lingering fever, of 
which she never recovered •perfectly. 

Some time after her fever her jaws fell, her eyes closed, 
and she lost her appetite. Her parents declaie, that for the 
•pace of a year and three quarters, they could not say any 
meat or liquid went down her throat. Being interrogated 
on this point, they owned tliey very frequently put something 
into her mouth, but they concluded that nothing went dowa 
her throat, because she had no evacuation ; and when they 
forced open her jaws at one time, and kept them open by 
putting in a stick between her teeth, and pulled forward her 
tongue, and forced something down her throat, she coughed 
and strained as if in danger to be choked. One circum* 
sUnce, during the time she ate and drank notbingi i« re* 
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markable, that her jaws were unlocked and she recovered 
her speech; and retained it several days without any ap- 
parent cause. She was quite sensible^ repeated several 
questions of the shorter catechism, told her parents that it 
was to no purpose to put any thing into her mouth, for that 
nothing went down her throat, as also that, sometimes 
she understood them when they spoke to her. By de-* 
grees her jaws thereafter fell, and she lost her speech. 

Some time before I saw her she received some sus- 
tenance, whey, water-gruel, 8lc. but threw it up, at least 
for the most part, immediately. When they put the stick 
between her teeth, mentioned above, two or three of her 
teeth were broken. It was at this breach that they put in 
any thing into her mouth. I caused them to bring her out 
of bed, and give her something to drink. They gave her 
whey. Her neck was contracted, her chin fixed • on her 
bjreast, nor could by any force be pulled back. She put her 
chin and mouth into the dish with the whey, and I perceived 
she sucked it at the aforementioned breach, as a child would 
suck the breast, and immediately threw it up again, as her 
parents told me she used to do, and she endeavoured with 
her hand to dry her chin. Her forehead was contracted and 
wrinkled; her cheeks full, red, and blooming. Her parents 
told me that she slept a great deal and soundly, perspired 
sometimes, and now and then emitted pretty large quantities 
of blood at her mouth. 

For two years past they have been wont to carry her 
to the door once every day, and she shewed signs of 
uneasiness when they neglected it at the usual time. ' 
Last summer, after giving her to drink of the well of 
Strathconnen, called Brea-mar water, she crawled to the 
door on her hands and feet without any help. She is at 
present in a very languid way, and still throws up what she 
drinks. 

• 

The account written by Alexander Mackenzie, of New 
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Tabart, April 3, 1775, in the Philosophical TransactionSi 
voltlme Ixvii.^ gives an account of her early illness. He there 
states, that she totally refused food and drink at Whitsuntide^ 
1763, and in some parts differs but very little from the pre- 
ceding account. He says, that on the third day, after the 
water was given her from that particular springs she cried. 
Give me more water. These were the only words she 
spoke for almost a year, and muttered more, that her 
parents understood, for twelve or fourteen days, after which 
she spoke none, and rejected every thing till July, 1765, 
when one of her sisters thought, by some signs that she made, 
diat she wanted her jaws opened ; which her father, not with- 
out violence, accomplished by putting the handle of a horn 
spoon betvrixt her tee.th. She said then, intelligibly, ^ve me 
drink, and drank with ease, and all at one draught, about a 
pint of water. Her father then asked her why she would not 
make some signs, altl^ough she coul4 not speak, when she - 
wanted to drink. She answered, why should she when she 
had no desire. The writer then continues : — About a twelve- 
month ago, the thought of thrusting a little dough of oatmeal 
through the gap of the teeth, which she would retain a few 
seconds and then return, with something like a straining to 
vomit, without a particle going down : and now for four years 
she has subsisted without any sustenance, excepting die small 
draft of Brea-mar water, and the English pint of common 
water ; and for the last three years she had no evacuation by 
stool or urine, except, that once or twice a week she passed a 
few drops of urine, as the parents express it, about as muicb 
as would wet the surface of a halfpenny ; and small as it is it 
gives her some uneasiness. Nor have they, in all these'three 
years, ever discovered the smallest wetting in her bed. She 
never attempts to turn herself, or make any motion with hand, 
head, or foot, but lies like a log of wood. Her pulse to day, - 
which with some difficulty I felt, (her mother at. the saaUkt' 
time having raised and supported her in her bed,) is distinct 
and' regular, slow, and to the extrelnest degree sf&aB;. Hcir 
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countenance is clear and pretty fresh ; her features not &^ 
figured nor sunk ; her chin feels natural both as to touch and 
warmth ; and^ to my astonishment, when I came to examine 
her body, for I expected to feel a skeleton, I found her 
breasts round and prominent, like those of' a healthy young 
m^omam ; her legs, arms, and thighs, not at all emaciated ; the 
abdomen somewhat tense ; her knees bent, and her ham- 
strings as tight as a bow-string ; her heels almost cIo§e to the 
nates. When they struggle with her, to put a little water 
within her lips, they observe sometimes' a dewy softness on 
her chin. She sleeps much,, and very quiet; but when awake^ 
keeps a constant wimp*ering, like a new-born weakly infant^ 
and sometimes^ an effort to cough. At present no degree of 
strength can force open her jaws. I put the point of my 
little finger into the gap of her teeth, and found the tongue, 
as far as I could reach, soft and moist ; as I did with mjr 
other fingers the mouth and cheeks, quite to the back teeth. 
She never can remain a moment on her back, but always fallg 
pn one side^ or the other ; and when her mother sat behind 
her while I was examining her body, hex head hung down, 
with her chin close to her breast, nor could I with any fdrce 
move it backwards ; the anterior muscles of the neck being 
rigid, like a person in the emprosthotonuS; and in this posifurp 
she constantly lies. 

The above account was taken in writing this day by her bed 
side. I had along with me Mr. Robertson, eldest son to the 
minister of the parish, and David Ross, at the Craig of 
Strath, Carron, their neighbour, and one. of the elders of the 
parish, who verified, from his own knowledge, all that U 
above related. The present situation and appearances of the 
patient were carefully examined the 21st of October, 17€7> 
by Dr. Alexander Mackenzie, physician at New Tabart, who 
l^kevfi^c, in the month of October, 1772, being informed t)^ 
the patient was recovering, and ate and drank, visited her, and 
found her conditioo to be as follows ;— 
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report, from our knowledge of the above men, and die dr» 
cumstances of the case, diat foil faith and credil is to be 
given to every article of the above history. 

William Smith, 
John BxRCLAt, N. P. 
Hugh Ross, 
Al&^audbr Maclxod, 
Donald Macleod, Sh. Dep. 
Gborgb Munroe, J. P. 
SiMbN Ross, J. P. 

GboRGE SUTHkBtANl), J. P. 

JAMES SHARPE EGLAND, 

THE ORieiNAt ]»BALBR IN FVDttlNO, COMllONLT 
CALLED THE PLTtKC PIBMAN. 

The hero of this artiele has long been well knbwii ill over 
the metropolis from lelling slices of pudding '' all hot"-*-^ red 
hot,'' &c. and occanonally cakes, and such like eatable wares. 
He is remarkable for his activity in disposing of his goods^ 
never stan<Kilg still a moment, but accosting every ^person 
who appears likely to be a customer with estraordibaiy ease 
and fluency. To whatever question aperscm miy aak he not 
only has an answer ready, but wiU run on with a loqg tale in 
addition, so that it is impossible to propose a steoAd enqairyi 
Away he dien flies to a second, to whom he offers his goods 
^ all hot," and thus proceeds with .such rapidity, that you 
may find him almost at the same moment, in die Spa Kelds 
and at Billingsgate, in Smithfield, Clare Market, Covent 
Garden, and Pall Mall ; in a word, all over the town in a 
space of time incredibly short for one who gains a^tabsist- 
eact by seeking customers for his commodities. 
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taff, and therefore recommetided her being totally confined 
to spinning mtooI ; this she does with equal dexterity as she 
did flax. 

The above was her situation in October, 1772, and within 
these eight days I have been told by a neighbour of her fa- 
ther's, that she still continues in the same way, without any 
addition to her support^ and without any additional aliment. 

At Croick, the 15th day of June, 1775. 
To authenticate the history set forth in the preceding 
pages, Donald Macleod Esq. of Granics, sheriff depute of 
Ross-shire, George Munroe, Esq, of Cuteai, Simon Ross^ 
Esq. of Gladfield, Captain George Sutherland^ of Elphin, 
all justices of the peace; Messieures William Smith; 
preacher of the gospel, John Barclay, writet'in Tain^ Hugh 
Ross, student of divinity, and Alexander Macleod^ did come 
to this place, accompanied by the above Dr. Alexander Mac* 
kenzic; physician at New Tabart, and after expl^ning the 
purport and meaning of the above history, to Donald Mac- 
ieod, father to Janet Macleod, above mentioned^ and to David 
Ross, elder, in the paiish of Kincardine, who lives in the 
close neighbourhood of thb place, they, to our full satisfac-; 
tion, after a minute examination, authenticate all the facts set 
forth in the above account ; and, for further satisfaction, we 
had Janet Macleod broi^ht out before us, to the open air, 
when the Doctor discovered a very great improvement in her 
looks and health since the period of his having seen her las^ 
as now she walked tolerably upright, with a little hold by th^ 
wall ; and, notwithstanding her age, which upon enquiry we 
found to be exactly as set forth in the above account, her 
countenance and looks would have denoted her not to be 
above twenty years of age at most. At present the quantity 
of food she uses b not above what would be necessary for 
the sustenance of an infant two years of age.. And| we do 
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> 

The peatness and qleanliness of this man's appearance ar^ 
truly pleasing. In all weathers be nmy be seen abroad with- 
out coat or hat^ his hair powdered; his shirt sleeves turned 
up, and a steel hanging from his apron string ; be used to 
carry a tin made like a Dutch oven, in which be kept a fire 
continually burning ; but latterly he carries a small tray. His 
pudding he never touches with his hands, but has a knife far 
the purpose of presenting it to purchasers, T()e quantity 
which he sells is so great, that he is obliged to replenish se- 
veral times a day. The method in which he ensures a ready 
and regular supply is this* Having first made a considerable 
quantity his female partner and himself convey it to a certain 
distance and deposit their load at some public house or other, 
where she keeps it ^^ all I^ot," while ]Egland runs about to sell. 
Having disposed of the first cargo he returns for more, and 
by these means he has it always firesh, and is never in wani of 
goods. 

In one of these daily excursipns he met with aq adventure 
which occasioned qq small amusement, when the circunoh 
stances became the subject of iuvestigatioa at Marlborough 
Street, on Monday, July 8, 1812. On this occasion he pre^ 
ferred a serious charge against a beggar, the president of a 
smoking club, in St. Giles's, and others, for stealing his mut- 
ton pies, cutting off his tail, and otherwise disfiguring his 
person. It appeared, in the evidence of Mr. Egland, that he 
was introduced with his pies, to an assemblage, chiefly cani* 
posed of beggars, in St. Giles's, and the chair was filled by 
a beggar without hands, noted for chalking the pavement 
about the Admiralty. The president was smoking a pipe, as 
great as any city knight over a bason of turtle soup ; but UQ 
sooner had the pieman entered, than the company cranunec} 
them down their throats, notwidistandii^ the cries of ^^ hofrtar 
gentlemen,*' from the assailed. ]$gland began to consult hi^ 
safety by flight, but he was detained and called on for a aoojjj^ 
and whilst chaunting this ^^ Stormy Winds/* a fellow cut f0 
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his tail. The magistrates ordered bail to be put in, in default 
of satisfying;; the pioman, which was accordingly done. 

Eglandy hke most men who have attained to eminence by 
their surross in any parUcular avocation, has excited the envy 
and ambition of several imitators ; but like the generality o^ 
copies, they are far inferior in spirit and animation to the ori- 
ginal. One of these is a black w ho cries " all hot/* &c. and 
turns himself about as nearly as he can after the manner of 
Egland ; but he wants that command of language for which 
the latter is so highly distinguished, and has nothing to say 
for himself beyond a few silly, common-place expressions, 
in which no change of persons, places, or circumstances, can 
produce the slightest variation. Another, of a still humbler 
order frequents Whitechapel; and a tliird is to be found 
every evening about Holbom Bridge and its neighbourhood. 
There is a fourth who approaches the nearest of any to their 
general prototype, being about the size of Egland, whom he 
imitates as closely as possible in dress and manner, in order 
that he may be taken for the original pudding and pieman^ 
going without hat, powdering his hair, turning up his sleeves, 
and copying our hero in all hb other singularities. This 
man, who is always to be found about Billingsgate, London 
Bridge, and their vicinity, is lost, however, like the black, for 
want of a portion of Egland's wit and vivacity. 

TTie history of every age and cotuitry furnishes us with 
abundance of examples of men of extraordinaiy genius or 
talents, whom fortune or circumstances would have doomed 
to a Kfe of obscurity ; but who, spuming the humble situa- 
tions in which they were placed, have exalted themselves to 
the sphere for which nature designed him. Such a charaicter 
is James Sharpe Egland. He was bred to the sedentary 
trade of a tailor, being a relation of Mr. Austerbury, who 
was in a very extensive line of business at the bottom of 
Friday Street, Cheapside, where he worked some years ; but 
love, which has produced so man^ wonderful metamorphoses^ 
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which has been known to transform blacksmiths into^aliiters, 
wlii<^ made Hercules exchange his club for the distaiF^ caused 
our hero to relinquish the needle for the patty-pan. He 
lodged in Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell, where his landlady, 
who was a widow, followed the occupation of making small 
cakes, pies, and other articles of a similar kind. The per- 
suasive eloquence of the brisk young tailor, soon convinced 
this fair lady that man was not made to live alone, or woman 
either : in a word, she gave him her hand, and instructed him 
in her trade. His active genius, however, could not brook the 
tedious task of waiting behind the counter for customers ; ho 
therefore went abroad in quest of them, and has fouiid this 
practice so profitable that he has continued it ever since. 

Though the liveliness of Egland's disposition will not 
allow him to be seen with a sorrowftil face, yet he has en- 
countered a few unlucky chances in life. Soon after his re- 
moval with his family from Turnmill Street to Coppice Row, 
his matrimonial engagements were destined to experience a 
sudden dissolution. But, as domestic dissensions are not fit 
subjects for public curiosity, we shall merely state, that a se^ 
paration took place ; his wife took with her a daughter by her 
former husband, leaving him the two children who were the. 
fruits of their union, and whom he supported in a very gen- 
teel manner. Of one of these children, to whom he was 
strongly attached, he has recently been deprived by a ipost 
distressing accident, and this misfortune he has taken much 
more to heart thaijt the loss of his wife. Her place was Mi 
long vacant, for his busy friend, his tongue, soon persuaded' a 
well-looking female to u'ndertake the management of his 60^ 
mestic concerns. ' ' 

During his residence in Coppice Row, about the year ld04| 
Egtand became a member of the corps of Clerkenwell Vo- 
lunteers, and was placed in tlie light company. He bears 
the character not only of being the cleanest man but the best 
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soMiar in the regiment, and never neglects his duty, dioQfh 
he hfw since removed from the parish, and now resides in the 
vicinity of Drury Lane. 

After the knowledge of Egland's active ti^m, which the 
reader has already acquired, he ^^ill not be surprised to lesm 
diat this man is one of the swiftest runners ii| England. A 
very short time since, while dealing out his '^ all hot,'' flying 
here, there, and every where, he was challenged to nm a con- 
siderable distance for two guineas, by a person who is consi- 
dered one of the first pedestrians of the present day. He 
accepted die challenge, and on starting, followed his oompe^ 
titor, and bobbing his elbow, cried, ^^ Get on man, get on ; I 
must leave you else/* In this manner he urged ibrward his 
antagonist till he was almost exhausted, and then darting for- 
ward like an arrow, the Flying Pieman left the poor fdlow 
to gaze after him in stupid amazement. 

It is said, that for amusement, or the gratifiaition of m 
whim, he will frequently walk fifty or a hundred miles out of 
London, and return in the same way. On these occasions 
be always contrives to take some companion out widi him, 
but was never known to bring any of them back ifun; for 
so irresistibly are diey allured forward by die bomour and 
sprightiiness of his conversation, that they never think of 
the distance till they find themselves. Completely knocked 
up. 

Upon the whole, this man may be held forth as an exanif* 
pie of what may be effected by mdustry and activiQF, espeo- 
ally in a large city like London. Those qualities, joined 
with a common share of prudence, cannot £ul to cnsuie to 
every man comfort and Aspectability, if not competence 
and wealth, however lowly his sphere, and however aofrp- 
nuriiighis b^;inniQgs. 
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swirr jottitNKY ttoM lonDon to YOklC. 

The following performance of swift travelling is copied 
verbatim from a scarce book, entitled, '^ The Abridgement of 
the EngUsh Chronicle/' by Edmond Howesj imprinted at 
LondoDi 1618> (I5th James I.) 

'* Master LeptorCs swift J(mmey betweene London and Tdrke^ 

^' In this monethi John Lepton of Kepwic)c, in the county 
of Yorke, Esquire, a gentleman of an ancient family there^ 
and of good reputation, his majesties servant, and one of the 
groomes of his most honourable privy chamber, performed 
so memorable a journey as I may not omit to record the same 
to future ages, the rather for that I did heare sundry gentle- 
men, who were good horsem^ and likewise many goodphy- 
sicions affirnie it was impossible to be done without 4fU|i^er 
of his life. 

'^ He undertooke to ride five severall times betvyixt IjQ»dai| 
abd Yorke in sixe daye^, to be taken in on^ts^ete, between Moi^ 
day morning and Saturday following : He begai^^ journey 
upon Monday, being the 20th day of May, betvnxt two ]^uid 
three of the clocke in the mornings forth of S. Martin's, neere 
Aldersgate, within the city of Londgn, and csvp'^into Yoike 
the safne day^ b^wixt the houres of five and six ip the aftef^ 
noone, where be rested diat night ; the n^te monyng, being 
Tuesday, about three of the clooke, he took bis journey fortba 
of Yorke, and cWkie t6 his lodging in S«> Martin's aforesu^ 
betwixt the hours of six and seven in the afternoon 
where he rested that night : thiQ next morning, being Wed- 
nesday, betwixt two and three of the clocke, he tooke his 
journey forthe of London, and came unto Yorke about seven 
of the clocke the same day, where he rested that night : the 
next morning, being Thursday, betwixt two and three of .th# 
clocke^ he took bis journey fortfae of Yo^^ and came to 
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London the same day^ betwixt seven and eight of the clocke, 
where he rested that night : the next morning, being Friday^ 
betwixt two and three of the clocke, he took his journey to- 
wards Yorke, and came thither the same day, betwixt the 
hours of seven and eight in the afternoon, so as he finished 
his appointed journey (to the admiration of all men) mjhe 
dayeSf according to his promise ; and upon Monday, the 27th 
of this moneth, he went from Yorke and came to the court 
at Greenwich, upon Tuesday the 2dth, to his Majesty, in as 
fresh and cheerful a manner, as when he first bq^/' 

THE PONEY AND MAIL COACH RACE. * 

On Saturday evening, September 3, 1808, a number of 
persons assembled at Hyde Park Corner, to witness the set- 
ting out of a poney, the property of Mr. Wardell, which was 
matched, for a bet of five hundred guineas, to start witfi the 
Exeter mail, and to be in Exeter first, wrifh or wi^ut a rider. 
The man who led the poney was at liberty to- take' a fresh 
l^t-horse as often as he pleased. Mr. Wardell ^reiit by die 
mail. 

The poney and its conductor arrived at Salisbury at the 
same time with the mail coach ; there they gave it a feed of 
ale and bread, and started again as tlie mail coach horses 
were put to ; he appeared quite fresh. The poney kept the 
lead all die remainder of the way, and arrived at Exeter quit^ 
fi^esh, forty-five minutes before the mail. The odds were all 
the way in its favour. This little animal, which is only 
twelve hands high^ lately carried a weighty lider seventy miles 
in one day, It is accustomed to drink ale and beer, and has 
frequently drank a pint of port at a time. 

From London to Exeter is about one hundred and seventy** 
four miles; so that from eight on Saturday evening, untii 
eleven on Sunday night, a duration of twenty-seven hgnrs^ it 
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must have travelled, including the time of refreshment, it the 
Constant rat6 of about six miles and a half an hour^ Seve^ 
ral sporting gentlemen, who went as far as Salisbury, where 
the coach and the poney Wete even, have been seriously 
touched ; they considered that as the poney had to go the 
whole of the journey, and the mail coach would have relays 
of horses, he must be worn out before the others reached the 
journey's end. But they did not ,take into their calculatioil 
the fact of the ground being nearly all level ground, whilst 
the remainder of the road is such a continual hilly country, 
that a set of horses, with a weight to drag, must inevitably be 
circumstanced materially to their disadvantage, when opposed 
to another carrying only his own weight. Several thousands 
were depending on this singular exploit. 

EXTRAORDINARY SPEEC. 

April 15, 1761. Two horses started at Colchester, iit 
order to make the best of their way to Whitechapel Church, 
for 50/. a side. They ran the first forty miles in two houv^s. 
and ten minutes, and the last ten miles in fifty-two minutes;^ 
the winning horse only winning by twp hundred yards. . ^ 

Arm, Reg. 1761, p. 99-' 

' ! 

A match was made against time some time since, by Lieu* 
tenant Webster, the nephew of the late celebrated Fletcher 
Read, Esq. which excited a good deal of speculation, and 
the result of which has struck the cos^noscenti with astonish-, 
ment. Mr. Webster undertook, for a wager of six hundred 
guineas, to ride a favorite horse, his property, from Ipswich 
to London, a distance of seventy miles^ in the short space of 
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five hours. The judges of the powers of horses considerod 
the wager as a certain loss, and consequent^, the odds ran 
high against the performance. 

On Monday morning, Sept. 7| at an early hour, Mr. Webslef 
commenced his journey from Ipswich, and the sporting circlea 
lined Uie road from the metropolis : anxiety never has been 
more strongly excited. The animal run the first twenty aailes 
in one ktmr and ten tnijiuies, when the rider halted for a few 
minutes and gave the horse a portion of wine and water. 
The animal had to perform fourteen miles an hour at start* 
ing, and it kept on at a runmng rate the whole of the disp* 
tance. Whitechapel church was the extent of the joomej, 
at which place the horse and its rider arrived in four honri 
and fifty minutes^ having performed the journey in tett mmolee 
less than the given time. Mr. W. rides about nine stone. 

The wonderful equestrian performance of Mr. Webster has 
excited a good deal of rivalship in the sporting world. No less 
than three matches against time, of a nature similar to that 
performed by Mr. W.'s horse, Buzzard, havp been made. A 
Mr. Hall has undertaken to ride a gelding from Houoslow to 
Newbury, and back to Reading, a distance of seventy-three 
miles, in five hours and a quarter, within a fortnight. Mr. 
Wells, a gentleman known on the turf, has made a bet of one 
hundred guineas, that he will ride a horse from Whitechapel 
to the thuty-sixth nuU-stone on the Ipswich road, in two 
hours and twenty minutes. A match of this kind was perform- 
ed on Wednesday, Sept. 9, by a mkre, the property of a farmer 
at Heston, which was bought for 4l. a short time since. His 
mare performed twenty-six miles in one hour and forty mi* 
nntes, from Hounslow to Two-mile-brook, near Maidenhead, 
and back to Hounslow Heath, for a wager of thirty guineas. 
The odds were two and three to one against Mr. Hall, and 
seven to four against Mr. Wells. 

Wetkhf Messenger, Sept. IS, 1807* 
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BKOA» 6WOBD EKBBCISB WITH BOTH HANDS. 

V 

On Friday, November 18, 180S, Mr. Ooldham, a gende* 
inn of the Londoa cavalrji to tibe aatonisliment of every one 

. preaeaty went through the AuvtrifiD broad-swotd eioercisei 
with two sabres, one in each hand, at the same time, die horse 
going at the rate of more than thirty miles an hour. Mi*. Q« 

. afterwards touched the ground in the fourth division on each 
side with great ease ; the same gentleman some time back 
rode his horse over a timber leap six-feet high, without a sad- 
dle ; his adversary's horse was killed in the attempt. He 
offered to ride over the Thames near Greenwich, or, on two 
of his own horses, forty miles in two hours. 

British Press, Nov. 22, 1803, 

VENTRILOQUISM. 

Last week, while the sexton of Tynemouth Church waa 
' digging a grave in North Shields Church Yard, he imagined 
he heard a feeble voice under his feet, pronounce the word 
^' murder !*' but looking down, and perceiving nothing, he 
plucked up his spirits and resumed his work. No sooner| 
however, did he begin to make use of his spade, than the 
same awful sound vibrated three times in his ears : the cou-» 
rage of the astonished Moses forsook him— -the spade drop^* 
ped from his grasp, and, with the agility of an harlequii^ ihe 
skipped out of the grave, and fleJ from the church yard^ to 
the no small amusement of those who were_ in the secret. 
«A soldier practising ventriloquism, who was placed at a cott- 
Veuient distance, conveyed the sound. 

Times, Oct.29y 1808.^ 
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A BULLOCK FELLED BY A MAN's FIST. 

October 9, 179^. One McGregor, a painter, in Kelso, 
ondertook for a trifling wager to fell a bullock with his £st at 
three blows, which he performed at the second. What makes 
it more extraordinary, he is a very slender man, and not above 
five feet seven inches high. 

Rivington's Ann. Reg. ITW, P«rt2. p. 41. 

« 

CANINE FIDELITY. 

August 18, 1765. One Carr, a waterman, having laid a 
meager, that he and his dog woidd leap from the centre arch 
of Westminster Bridge, and land at Lambeth, within a mi^ 
nute of each other ; he jumped off first, and the dog unme* 
dialely followed him ; but the faithful animal not being in 
the secret, and fearing his master should be drowned, laid 
hold uf him bj thp neck, and dragged him to the shore, to 
the no small diversion of the spectators. 

Ann. Reg. 1765, p. llfl. 

CROSSING THE THAMES IN A BUTCHEB's TRAY. 

July 5, 1766. At eight o'clock in the evening, a man 
who had laid a ^^ager to cross the Thames in a butcher's 
tray, set out in the same from Somerset Stairs, and reached 
the Suiiey shore witli great ease, using nothing but his hands. 
He had on a cork jacket, in case of any accident. It was 
said 14001. was depending on this affair; and upwards of 
seve^itjr boats full of spectators were present. 

4m. Reg. 1766, p. Il8t 
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SORTING EWES AND^AMBS. 



The following very singular wager was decided a few days 
ago : Mr. Reed, jun. of West Dean, near Chichester, engaged 
for a wager of 50/. to find out, from a flock of two hundred 
ewes, the lamb which belonged to each. The Iambs were 
kept in a separate place from the ewes. Mr. Reed com- 
pletely succeeded, to the satisfaction of all present, in find- 
ing the mother of each Iamb. Other considerable bets were 
depending on the event of this curious undertaking. 

Weekly Messenger , May 16, 1805. 
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A SINGtLAR STORM. 



May 1, 1811. A singular phenomenon occurred in a 
wood on the estate of T. Thornhill, Esq. at Calverley Lodge, 
in a storm. The wind, which was due south, came in so 
concentrated a form, that it did not extend more than fifteen 
yards in width, and in its course swept down, or tore up by 
the roots, ten stately oaks, one of them containing sixty-seven 
feet of wood, and which, in the opinion of Mr. Thomhill's 
woodman, was removed three feet from its situation, though 
its weight, with the earth attached to its roots, could not be 
less than seven tons» 

mat. Reg^, June 30, 1811. 
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TORNADO. 



May 12, 1811. At Kirk Ireton, &c. Derbyshire. Th« 
following are the particulars-of a dreadful storm : 

" About two o'clock dark clouds collected in the south, 
and an appearance of thunder ; about three, thunder was 
heard at a distance, and upon its nearer approach about four 
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it was accompanied with a heavy fidl of rain and hail-stdnei, 
of an immense size, some measuring six and seven inches in 
circumference ; this was succeeded by a tornado, appareotly 
proceeding from the junction of two currents of clouds, one 
from the south-east, the other from the south-west, which 
coming in contact a little to the southward of Kirk Ireton^ 
assumed the form of one large and circular cloud, which im- 
mediately began to whirl round with incredible swiftness, and 
with a tremendous roaring noise, resembling that of ^ water- 
fall. The lower part of this cloud then became ehmgated, 
and retaining the same whirling motion, darted down con- 
tinually upon die earth with great violence, the destructive 
effects of which were soon visible ; for in the space of two 
minutes the whole village of Kirk Ireton presented a scene 
of complete ruin ; the street was filled with thatch, tiles, 
slates, and fragments of timber; most of the houses, bams,, 
and out-buildings were unroofed, and many totally thrown 
down ; windows burst in, or most of the glass broken ; com 
and hay stacks were carried up and dispersed; the lead, 
which covered the centre part of the church, was carried into 
an adjoining field, and one piece, weighing half a ton, was at 
least seventy yards distant ; the lead upon the side aisle was 
thrown against the wall of the centre part, and turned over 

the parapet 

Nat. Reg. June 16, 1811. 

ACCOUNT OF THE INGENIOUS PERFORMANCES OF 

MISS HAWTIN, 

WHO WAS BORN WITHOUT ARMS; WITH NOTICES 
RESPECTING SEVERAL OTHER PERSONS WITH THE 
UKE DEFICIENCY. 

It 18 well observed by Wanley, tfiat '< there m no slrongct 
vgunent of the bounty of Pfovidence^ thaa thai powir 
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which God has given to nature^ of supplying her own defects 
and atoning for the privation of some members or perfections, 
by bestowing on others a superior degree of activity, force, 
and capacity. We find blindness compensated by additional 
delicacy in the senses of hearing and feeling ; deafness sup* 
plied by accuracy of sight ; and the loss, or deformity, of 
some limbs made up by the strength and agility of others : 
so, if nature chance to fail in her good intentions, she make^ 
after-provisions to supply her former defects ; or else pre- 
pares so itiir«.rteoiilipence » some other things, that we ofttm 
see with admiration, that even her maimed pfociuctions have 
as little cause to complain of her, as those u]^n whom she 
bath seemed' more studiously to confer her favors." 

Of these truths Miss Hawtin afibrded a striking Wustra^ 
tion. She was a native of Coventry, bom without arms, and 
remarkable for the dexterity with which her feet performed 
all the offices of hands. With her toes she wonld cut out 
watch-^papersji Mfitb &uoh ingenuity, and dispatch as to aatoi^ 
ish every beholder; and numbers of these papers are y«t 
kept as great curiosities by many who visited her. She could 
Kkewi^e use her needle and her pen widi great facility* These 
extraordinary talents she exhibited to tl^e great gratification 
of the public, in almost every town of England, till shortly 
before her death. 

Several instances of this kind are quoted by Wanley, from 
various authors. Camerarius, a learned German writer of 
the sixteenth century, and professor at Nuremberg, relates^ 
that at Bamberg, he saw a man named Thomas Schiveiker^ 
aged thirty-one years, descended from a good family, ami 
bom without arms, who could perform with his feet all that 
other persons CMf df^with tlieir bands*. Having seated him- 
self on a place of equal Knight witli the table, on which the 
meat was placed, he took up the Icnife with his feet, amd be* 
gan to cut his victuals^ which, as well as the cup containing 
drink, Ke carried to his moutb with the greatest eaie. Aftev 
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dinner he wrote copies in Latin and German^ so fair and 
straight, that each of the company desired to have some of 
them to keep, as particular curiosities. At their request he 
made pens very good to write with, which he also distributed 
among them. While thus employed, Ca^erarius observed 
his feet, and saw that they were long and well adapted to lay 
hold of things. Tliis sight was on another occasion exhibited 
for the gratification of the Emperor Maximilian 11.^ who, 
passing through the town, desued to see the man ; and hav- 
ing witnessed this strange recompence of nature, dismissed 
him with a princely gratuity. 

The same writer relates, that another man, who was horn 
with the same deficiency, and travelled about in Germany, 
could wield a sword and flourish it about his head, and like- 
wise throw javelins with such certainty, that he seldom failed 
to hit the mark. All other duties of the hands he performed 
with his feet ; but employed them to such bad purpose, that 
he was at last broken upon the wheel for various robberies 
and murders which he had committed. 

I remember, says Platerus, to have seen at Basil a woman 
spinning with her feet, sweeping the house and performing all 
the duties of a good housewife. I have also seen a man, 
who, with head and shoulders, would take hold of things and^ 
handle them after various manners. I have seen him with 
weapons and instruments held in that fashion, cleave, cutoff, 
dig, and strike with wonderful force ; and yet both he and th« 
woman before mentioned were without arms. 

The following case is recorded by Bartholinus : — Magda- 
len Rodolpha Thuinby, a native of Sweden, aged forty-two, 
and married to a German soldier, was bom without arms. 
She was lately at Copenhagen ; and that there might be no 
suspicion of fraud, by her consent, I saw that she had no- 
thing but shoulders, yet she performs all offices with her 
feet, with such dexterity and readiness, that she is deservedly 
the wonder of the spectators, and seems to feel no want of 
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hands. With her feet she spins and threads her needle ; she 
weaves ; she charges and discharges a gun ; with scissars and 
a knife she cuts papers into different artificial figures ; plays 
at draughts and dice ; drinks ; and dresses her infant. She 
cjan raise her feet to her head, and carry her child to the breast 
as if she did it with her hands. She feeds both herself and 
her child, and combs her hair. In short, she does without 
trouble, all that is sufficient for her own necessity, and to gra- 
tify the curiosity of others. 

Scaliger speaks of a man whon^ he saw in Germany, ahd 
who, according to his own account, was born at Naples. 
Though he had no arms, he could toss a pike with his right 
foot, mend clothes, write, help himself to victuals and drink,- 
and thread a needle. He could, with a hammer, drive a nail 
up to the head in a piece of wood, and immediately pull it 
out again with pincers. 

Pictorius Villinganus testifies, that he saw a Spaniard bora 
without arms, yet with his feet he could spin, and use the 
needle with an address equal to that of most women. He 
was likewise so dexterous in the management of arms, that 
few soldiers were able to vie with him in agility. In the use 
of the bow he was remarkably skilful, and seldom missed his 
mark ; and with an axe would give so strong a blow as to cut 
asunder a thick piece of wood at one stroke. 

The fair sex has long been proverbial for the dexterous use 
of the toftgue ; but we much doubt whether another instance 
can be produced of even a female applying that member to 
such extraordinary purposes as the English woman mentioned' 
by Tulpius. She was born with her arms and legs distorted 
in such a strange and unusual manner, that to all who saw 
her she seemed absolutely incapable of perfonning any action 
whatever. Nature, however, had conferred on her so won- 
derful a dexterity, that with her tongue she could spin, and 
thread a needle of the smallest size \vith great expedition. 
With the flexure of her tongue only she could readily tW 
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M hat is called the weaver's knot ; and wijt^l^ Uie s^ijcie to;fgi|(|| 
she would write, and that iu a fair charaqt^. Tulpiiu ha<|^ 
the name of hb son Pclcr written by her, wh^cb,he pceg^i;v^ 
%B a curiosity. 

Keckerinan speaks^ of a scholar who bad but oi^ litt^ 
finger on each hand ; and his feel were triangulari witho^|L 
any toes; yet he had more force in, that one llpgcr than ollier^Si 
had in five. He wrot£ with gr<;'at neatness and'cxpediMpf^; 
and stood so firmly, that he would scldpm slip, even iu the^ 
most slippery places. 

According to the parish register of Green\i;icl^, Franci;^ 
North, son of Samuel North, bgr.n without, armp, hif| l)^nfl| 
growing out of his. shoulders, w^s baptized there July 4^ 

i6ig. 

Stow gives an aqcount of a Dutchman, bpfn, without 9;rvfk9^ 
who, in 1581 exhibited feats of activity iiv I^ondon, 8lc. 

Jnimhf 4tQ, p, 1 liQ8. 

John Simons, a native of I^erkshirii^, born without; arms, 
or hands, could write with his mouth, thrq^d i^, needle, lie a 
knot, shuffle, cut, and deal a pack of cards, Slc. Hie was^ 
shewn to the public in 1653. 

Bulmers Artificial Change1v\g^ p. 308. 

John Sear, a Spaniard, born without arms, was shewn to 
the pu))lic in London, in the reign of King William, who 
was very clever in writing, drawing, playing on instruffients, 
&c. • 

Thonias Pennington, a native of Liverpool, bori^.wi||iout^ 
arms or Je<i;s, (^xhii)itc(l many wonderful perform]ttfi9e^ sijnihui 
to those of Sear, in 1744, and several years afterwards/ 

Williiim Kin*>:ston, u farmer of Ditcheat, Somersetshire^ 
born without arms, was capable of veiy surprising perforu^- 
ances, according tu llie representation of hin;i by Mr» J« 
Walton, in a letter adciifessed to the Kev. Mr. Wesleyi. apcjl 
dated Bristol, October. 14, 1788. " In order," sj>ys,h^/^ tOi 
give Uie public a satisfiictpry a{iC9uht.of, \^iUvHft I^gUHHfc 
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I ^e%\ to Ditttiieat last MomJay, and the next morning got 
liiM to iH^^kfest with me at itr. OoddfeHow^s, and had ocu- 
lar proofs of hfe dekterity. He hi^5^ entertained us at - 
breakfast, Yj putting his half-ntic^d foot U^on the. table as he 
sat, and carrying his tea and toast betwe^ his great and se- 
cond toe to his month, with ks MUch facility as if his foot had 
been a habd, and his toes fingers. I put half a sheet of pa- 
per u^oh the floor, with a pen And inkhom. He threw oflF 
his shoes as he sat, took the inkhorn in the toes of his left 
foot, and held the pen in those of his right. He then wrote 
three lines as well as molt brdinary writers, and as swiftly* 
He writes out all his own bills and other accounts. He then 
shewed me how he shaves himself with a razor in his toes, and 
he can comb his own hair. He can dress and undress him- 
self, e;xcept buttohing his clothes. He feeds himself, and can 
bririg both his meat and hi^ broth to his mouth, by holding 
the fork or spoon ifa his toes. H^e cleans his own shores, can 
clean the knives, light a fire, and do almost every other do- 
Inestic business as well as another man. He can make hen- 
coops. He is a farmer by occupation. He can milk hi^ 
6wn cows with his toes, cut his own hay, bind it up in bun- 
dies, and carry it about the field for his cattle. Last winter 
he had eight heifers constantly to fodder ; and last summer 
made all his ownliay-ricks. He can do all the business of 
the hay field except mowing, a^ fast and as well, with only 
his feet, as others can with rakes aitd forks. He goes to the 
field and catches his horse ; he i^addles and bridles him with 
his feet and toes. If he has a sheep among his flock that^ 
;lkils any thing, he can separate it from the rest^ drive it into a 
corner, and catch it when nobody else can : he then examines 
it, and applies a remdS^^ He is so strong in his teeth, that 
with them he can lift ten pecks of beans. He can throw a 
great sledge-hammer as far with his feet as other men ^an 
with their hands : in a word, he can do neariy as much wttlw 
out^ il« dherd can with thenr arms; 
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'^ He b^an the world vnih a hen and chicken, with the 
profit of which he purchased an ewe. The sale of this 
procured him a ragged colt (as he expressed it), and then a 
better ; after this he raised a better and a few sheep, and 
now- occupies a small farm." 

For accounts of some otlier individuals, remarkable for 
the same kind of deficiencies and talents as those enume- 
rated in this article, see Vol. 11. of this work, p. 1, and 
Vol. III. p. 8f). 

.NARRATIVE OF THE SHIPWRECK AND EXTRAOBDINABT 
DISTRESSED OF THE CREW OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
BRIGANTINE, ON THE ISLAND OF CAFE kRETON, IN 
A V0YA(;K 1 ROM QUEBEC, 1780. BY S. W. FRBNTIES, 
ENSIGN or THE 84TII REGIMENT OF FOOT. 



Ir. a preceding volume of this miscellany (Vol.11, p. 96.) 
has been given an authentic account of the ^adventures of 
Alexander Selkirk, which furnished the mateiials, or at leaa^ 
suggested the idea, of one of tlie most engaging books in our 
language. The misfortunes of Ensign Prenties and his 
companions are equally calculated to excite the most lively 
interest. In one of the most respectable of our critical 
journals (see Monthly Review for August, 1782), the nana- 
tive of tliat gentleman is thus characterized: 

^' The resources to avoid cold and sustain life amidst this 
scene of wretchedness almost realize the fictions: of Defot 
in his Kobiuson Crusoe, and probably exceed the contriv-*^ 
ances of Alexander Selkirk, the gcj^ne hero of thut. |id*r 
mired story. The present narrative is^very inten^f^ng. .. It 
is related with moderation and good sense;. ..The,4U^pdC] 
hath ^iveu us a striking example of unshaken for^tude^ 8q4 
at the same time hath displayed a fertili^. of luven^n 
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piore p^cularly conspicuous in the most desperate ritua^ 
tions/' 

On the 17th November, 1780, says Mr. Prenties, I em- 
barked on board the St. Lawrei^ce brig^ntine, thi^n lying in 
the basin' of Quebec, and bound to New Ycjrky being 
'charged with dispatches from General Haldimand, c^mmanr 
derriurchief in that province, to Sir Henry Clinton. The. 
same day we weighed anchor, and dropped down to Pa- 
trick's Hole in the island of Orleans, in company with a ^ 
schooner bound to the same port, on board of which was 
Ensign Drummond of the 44th regiment, with duplicates of 
General Haldimand's dispatches. . In this place we were de- 

^ tained six days by a contrary wind. 

On the 24th we got under way, and proceeded down the 
river St. Lawrence as far as the Brandy Pots, about forty 
leagues from Quebec. At this plate^the wind veered about 
to the north-east, which obliged us again to anchor. The 
isreather was intensely cold, and the vessel being leaky made 
^o much water as to render it necessary to keep one pump 
continually going. A change of wind soon after enabled us 
to proceed on our voyage, and to make the island of Anti- 
costi at the moutH of the river St. Lawrence; when the wind 
coming round again to the eastward we were obliged to heat 
off and on between this island and Cape Roziere for four 
. days ; our vessel at the same time increasing her leaks so, 
that we were under the necessity of keeping both pumpft 
constantly at work. Being now in a higher latitude, the, 
severity of the cold had increased in proportion, and the ice 

. began to form so fast about the ship as to alarm us exceect* 
ingly, lest we shoidd be entirely surrounded by it. To thie 
task of cutting and breaking it away, with that of keeping 
the pumps at work, the crew were scarcely equal, only nint^ 
• teen persons being on board, of whom six were passeng^f%" 
and the remainder very indifferent seamen. As for thc^j^^s-t 
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t6r^ instewl of attending to hn duty, 1i« rtmriM^ MntiKMN 
ally in a state of intoxication in his cabin. 

On the e9th the wind tame routfid to the nOrtb-#eftt, tted 
we proceeded down the GKilf of St. Lawrence with two fe«t 
water in the ship's bold. The wind kept gradunlly increts* 
ing till Ist December, when it blew a perfect gale fnM ^ 
north-west ({uurter ; and the ship's crew being now alttioftt 
overcome with cold and fatigue, seeing no prospect of glm* 
ing upon the leak, the water having already increased to fotnr 
feet in the hold, nor a possibility of making any port, cattie 
to the resolution of working no longer at the pumps. Haw*> 
ever, by the force of persuasion and pftrmises, tbf^htt 
with the timely distribution of a pint of wine per matt, Whidt 
I had fortunately brought on board, tliey were diverted firOm 
this desperate resolution, observing, however, that whether 
Ae vessel tilled or not was a matter of no Consequence*. 
The delay thus occasioned had increased the depth of watet 
another foot; but the men being encotiraged by the wine, 
which WHS served to them every half hour, sueceiided Mi Hit 
as to reduce the water in the space of two hours to leM 
than three feet. The captain still remained in his eabm. 

During the 2d and 3d of Deoember the gale seemed td 
increase, and the ice formed so thick on the ship's skies t^ 
very much to impede her way through the water, the lenk 
continuing to gain ground. The schooner that was in COifr* 
fmny was in as leaky a condition as our own vessel, having 
struck upon some rocks at the island of Coudres. A heavjf 
snow now beginning to fall it ^mis with the utmost difficidtf 
we could get sight of each other, and in order not to part 
company fired u gun every half hour. The schotoner M 
langth made no answer to our guns, whence We concluded 
sHe had foundered, nor were we wrong in onr suppoftitioih 
There were sixteen persons on board, 6very ond* of HflMti 
perished. 
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Qa \h& fpllowing dz^ the gsdk iac^r^ac^ prodigioiuly. 
The men being excessiv^iy, fa^tigined^ the Miat^ had risea to 
ito usual quaJDtity of h/etween fbup 99d five feet. The mate 
judged from the distance w/e bad rua^ >Uat we eouid apt 
BOW be far from the Magdiilen isWnck^ which lie about midU 
way in the Galf of St. Lawreotce, Tbia conjecture was but 
too welUSouaded; for ia lesa than, twa housa we heard tb4 
sea breaking upon the nocks, aad soon after diiscovered thd 
principal island called the Deadmao, close under our lee^ 
the point oft which we. with the greatest difficulty weathei:e4* 
Having happily cleai^d th^. main island, we were still. Um 
from thinking ourselves secure; for being unable, oAaiccount 
of the heavy fall of snpw>.tp oee many yards; ahead of die 
vessel, and being in. the midst (rf the small islaiBda> there ap« 
peared' very Ijttje pfipbability that we should pass, cleai^ of 
Ijhem all in the samft nysuaier,. Not being able to distiDguiiA 
any one in time to avoid it, we were obliged: to leave tk^ 
vessel, to the direction ofi Providence, and fortunately nm 
through theia all without damage. 

I^ur^ig tb^ night, the gale continuing aad the seaf running 
very high, we were apprehensive of being poc^ped,. whiob» 
in fact^ happened ;. for aboulb five in the n^oming of the 5th 
a large wave broke on the ship's quarter, stove ia our deact 
light^, filled the cabi^,. ai^d. washed the master ou|>of bed^ 
where he had ramaia€4 c^ver since the conmiencemei4 of the 
gale. By this, accident* we soon discovered, from th^jipcreaia 
of the leaks, that the stern-post had been started by. the ioH 
pul$e of the sea. Having nothing in the after-hold, no re» 
source was left but that of attempting to stop the. leaks with 
beef.: but this, expedient proved inejBfectual, and the wateri 
gained on. us faster thap.eyer* The sailors, findiqg all their, 
eudeavour^s fruitless, abandoned themselves to despair, aad 
again refused to wovk at tho pumps apy longer. They had 
not, however, iong^ remaiped; inactive, before we persuaded 
tti^iato vmkfi anpthfii: effort to^cletar the v^moI^ wilim<t9 our 
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great surprize and consternation we found the pumps so dard 
frozen that it was impossible to move them. 

All endeavours to keep the ship clear wer^ now inelFec* 
tual^ so that in a very short time she filled to the water^a 
edge. Notwithstanding, when the vessel was quite full, wc 
observed that she was very little deeper in the water than 
before; and then recolKctin^ that we hud a quantity of lum- 
ber on board, we immediately accounted for the phenome- 
non of her not sinking beyond a certain depth in the water, 
and began to recul hopes of saving our lives at least, if we 
coidd but prevent her from oversetting till we could make 
the island of St. John, or some other island in the Gulf. 
Having no guns and not much lumber on the deck to make 
the ship top-heavy, wc contrived to keep her from overset- 
ting by steering directly before the wind. ^Fhe eabin being 
raised above the level of the main-deck was tolerably clear of 
water, and afforded us some little shelter from the severity 
of the weather. Thither we retired, leaving only one man 
upon deck to govern the helm, who was fastened by a rope 
to prevent his being carried away by the waves, which at 
times made a free passage over us. 

The gale still continued without remission, the snow fall- 
ing so thick at the same time as to prevent our seeing to the 
mast-head. I'he captain imaghied that we must be near the 
island of St. John, which lies between the Magdalen 
islands and the Gut of Canso. l^his gave us hopes of saving 
our lives, in case we could run ashore on some sandy part of 
it, till they were dash(;d by the further information we had 
from the captain, that the north-east side of the island was 
nothing but a continued red of rocks from one end to the 
other, and that there was but one harbour where ships could 
put in, which he recollected was on the opposite side of the 
island. In a few hours after, we observed the waves* grow 
shorter and break higher, which is always found to be the 
case on approaching the shore; and likewise a number of 
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gdlli iiiid dnckt fljfing about, t further lign that we could not 
be far distant from it 

• The captain proposed to bring the ship-to, in order t» 
keep her off the land, which I opposed, as well as the mate^ 
tti|;ing the probability that we should overset her in the tkU 
tempt. Our opinion, however, was rejected; and an at* 
tempt was made to brace about the fore-yard; but it was found 
nnpracticable, the ropes and blocks being covered with ice. 
We were therefore obliged to let it remaiii as before, and th« ^ 
water having suddenly changed its colour, we expeetedl the 
ship to strike every instant. 

«' Small «s our expectations were of Mdng bur lives, I 
thought It incumbent on me to take evisly ffrecaution to savif 
tin dispatches I was charged with, and' therefore ordered 
my aervant to open my trunks and cbllect all the letters they 
contaitiedy which I put into a handkerchief aiid fasten^ 
about. my waist. He at the same time offered me the moMy^ 
he found in them to tlie amount of one hundred and eighty^ 
guineas, which I desired him to dispose of as he thought 
proper, regarding it in the present emergency rattier u ai 
incumbrance than a matter worthy of preservation. My 
servant, however, thought otherwise, and took care to secure 
the .cash. *W* 

i The weather continued thick aa^'usual, till about ont 
o'dlock, when suddenly cleaving up vm discovered the bmdr 
at about three leagues distance. This sight gav^ us no sssfil^ 
satisfaction, '^taking it at first to be the island of St. JdlMf^f 
but on a nearer view we found, from the plans wUdl 
we /had on board, tbot it had not the least resemMsfce 10 
that island, there being no such mountains and precipicei 
laid down i as we discovered. On drawing nearer we obp*' 
uxvhd the sea break high, and have • very dismal appear*; 
anceabout^ree miles from the land. As k was necessaiy' 
for US' to pass through those breakers before we could gaiH' 
Asa shoirei We expected that our iato would bo* ihete dotef-^ 
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mnoij but contifary to oiu e3Lpect«4<>af Ihere ym iPQQl^ 
derable depth of ^Yuter, so that uc went ov^ tho reif HvitlM 
^Mt touching, U^oiigh uot without shipping mmpy liSMry MM. 
The laud now U'gau to have a dceadful appenrmcc^ loeai* 
Uig at tl^fi) di^uMce wc u:a'e ofl*, W be high mA, rocky; but 
QU apprqi^Dg w>thin a mile of it. we had the^ pkasnro of 
deaci7ing a^ fyn^ study beach aad a bold vhore. . The lea nu 
higb> buit 9P> Wi 9uch ». 4^09 u oa the. reef we had ahrndfy 
fnpsed. An we. advanced, the watei; continued ; to. have t 
d^pth beyQpd <m W<Mt sanguine wiihet; «>. ea to alhm ua t(» 
come within fifty or sixty yards of the baaiCh bf/ore w» adnaiBk* 
yow WM. lhe.tkMft>r every nMn!a apprehenaiona ta^on 
^r%ck|..a«iV^ «iigbt expect. thati on toncbins* Aa'ahoa^ 
%ia. 4hip wouM go io pificea. (. ^ lepgtb she gvoniNM. wiA 
% .vipl^t coppumiomi Ot the fint ^teoke.lhir nuun-maafe 
fia^oi^ ofi th|i.atap^ andoatha aeeondjtha tea-ntaai; but 
iiaMJh^i; oif tbam.feli over the sidn> iha deal boarda'in-the 
^^HbeiMg stowed' IQ olose together tbafe theiMslahadtna 
apfi^ to play billow ; at the same time the mdder vcaa on* 
pipped wilb web vidence aa Io be near killmg one of ^the 
imiors. , n 

As soon a^ Hm thip had ground^ the tea begaa^.ta 
beat over her in every part^ each wave lifting her. four or fiina 
fi^t. nearer to thei shove. In a« short space of time the stem 
i|iaa>(>aat inky tbtt.sea, and .then^ having no shelter ui 9ia 
qajbim W^ wer^ ohbged to go upon deck and hang by the 
sbroMdlf leat lao ^houldi bo waslied overboani Id thia mitam^ 
tkm 'wc remfii^ till the vessel was beatea aohigh^by ikm 
wavei^.lhat W4» could venturo to walk upon deck* Wo 
tbeup^rc^ved that the ship's keel was baobeii^ wbkh «» 
imagiued would occasion her to go to pieces; tbia 
did not happen for <the present^ which I can onlyi 
to. the bparda i)L the hold being so interwoTapwitkaadfc 
q^her>! aud^fiycKEoa tpgether by the ic^i a« to giva^atdagaaa ^ 
«(tlH% tfa^<U»0.liefail)^ I^i^ ckWPeiL tba.kMtr'oC IM 
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prefwred her for launching^ I ordered tone Itquol' t6 be 
dintribnted to those who were jti sober, sad then asked if 
toy were willing to embark with mne in the boat and make 
the atCempt to gain the shore. Th^ sea hurning so high that 
it appeared scarcely pos^bie for the boat to live in itibrm 
minute, very few were willing to make an experiment so full 
of risk ; so that all who offered themselves \^ere the' male 
and two sailors, togcthek* with my serttint, and a boy who 
was a passenger on board* At length ^e got the boat into 
the water, and having thrown into it an axe and a saW I 
leaped in, followed by my savant and the mate. The boy 
followed us, but not springing far enough fell into the iKrate^; 
tiiis accident was in the end of fatal consequence to the no* 
fortunate youth. The two sailors next leaped into the boat, 
and all the others now seemed ready to follow the exampld, 
when 1 found it necessary to shove her off from the ship's 
side, lest, being very small, she should sink* by so maiijr 
persons crowding in together. • The ship was lying .about 
forty yards from the shore, but before w^ got half way to It 
we were overtaken by a wave which alniost filled the boat^ 
and the next drove us on the dry sand. What most affecteS 
us now was the distress. of our companions whom we had 
left on board, whose lamentations and cries for hislp we douUl 
hear very distinctly. • But it was impossible for us to af- 
ford them any assistance { our boat being beat high upoB 
the sand could now be of no use either to ui or to tbemk 

The night ^as approaching, and the gale continuing ik a^ 
vere as ever, we were obliged to wade ^irith ^xtremef dtflkul^ 
up to our waists in -snow, to the shelter of a thick wood 
about two hundred imd; fifty yards fromihe beach* This af- 
forded Rome relief from the piercmg north-west wind; yet a 
fire was still wanting to warm oor firoien limbs, and we had 
not wherewithal to kindle one. > We had indeed taken tiia 
precaution to put a tinder-box in the boat, but die water 
had rendered it totally * useless. Being better atquainled 

3 c 2 
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vrhfa tha mture of cold climates than any of my compa* 
nions, I recommended it to them to move about for the pur- 
pose of keeping the blood in motion by exerdse. My ad- 
vice was strictly Adhered to for iibout half an hoUr^ when the 
young passenger already mentioned, being overcome by die 
severity of the weather, threw himself down in order In 
aleep; I used my utmost endeavours to rouse him^ bqt to m 
purpose. After walking about for half an hour longer, dar- 
ing which I felt such a strong desire to sleep, that I should 
have Iain down myself had I not been aware of the fatal 
consequences attending it; I went to the place where the 
boy lay, and putting my hand on his face and finding it quite 
cold, I observed to the mate, who was close by, that I be- 
lieved he was dead; The youth immediately answered that 
he was not yet dead, but would be so very shortly ; and re- 
quested I would write to hit father at New York, and inform 
him of the circumstances of his son's misfortune. In about 
ten minuties we found that he had expired, and as I imagined 
without any p&) whatever. 

The death of the boy could not deter the rest of my fel- 
low-sufferers from giving way to this drowsy sensation ; and 
three of them lay down in spite of my repeated exhortations 
to the contrary. Finding it impossible to keep them on 
tiieir legs, I broke a branch, and desiring the mate to do the 
same, our employment during the remainder of the mght 
was to prevent them from sleeping, by beating them cobIk 
nually with the branches. The day-light at leiq^ appear- 
ed, and Fsoon found that the legs of my companions were, 
frozen at least half way up. They rubbed them with snow 
for a considerable time, but to littlie purpose, for it was inw 
possible to restore them to their feSeHng. 

I then went down to the beach wiih the mate to see if we 
could discover any traces of the ship, and to our great snr* 
prize and satisfaction found that she had not yet gone to 
pieces^ though the wind continued with unabated sefveritjr* 
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My first study wis how to get our comptnioni on shorei It 
was high flood when we arrived on the beach> we were there- 
fore obliged to wait till the tide was out^ .when, the vessel 
having beaten much nearer, the shore, we advised the peopfe 
on board to fasten a rope to the jib-boom, by which th^ 
might swing themselves one by one towards the shore. They 
accordingly adopted this expedient, and by watchbg the 
motion of the sea, and seizing the. opportunity of swing- 
ing themselves, as the waves retired, they aU got safe on 
the land except a carpenter, who was » passeuger in die 
vessel. 

The captain had, fortunately, before he left the ship, put 
0Oi!ne materials for striking a light in his pocket ; we ther^ 
fore went to work in cutting and collecting wood, of which 
we made a fire with all possible expedition. But this grati- 
fication was, to several of my companions, followed by the 
most excruciating pain, as soon as their frozen parts began 
to thaw. 

When we came to examine into our numbers I observed 
that Captain Green, a passenger, was missing, and was in- 
formed that he had fallen asleep on board the vessel, and had 
been firozen to death. The following night we passed a 
little better than the former ; yet, notwithstanding we had a 
good fire, we found extreme inconvenience from the total 
want of covering as well as from hunger, a new misery with 
which we had hitherto been unacquainted. The ntext day 
at low water we found means, with much difficulty, to extri- 
cate the carpenter from thp ship. We still remained with- 
out any kind pf piovisions, and began to be reduced in 
strength for want of nourishment. • 

The 7th and 8th the g^ continued as boisterous as ever; 
and in the night between the 8th and 9th of Decemberj the 
•hip went to pieces from the stem to the mauMnast, firom 
the extreme violence with which the sea broke i^ainst her. Qiy 
ihjs part of her going to pieces we obtained some prpvisionst 
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which were washed ob ahore, vie* some pieces of salt bMf, 
likewise some fresh meat that hung over dve sterti^ aad a 
^piaotity of onions which the captain had cms board lor sale. 
This felief was Tery seasonable, it being now the fourth day 
since we had eaten any kind of provision whatever. Having 
no utensils we dressed our meat in the best manner we 
could, and made what we thought a most delicious repast. 
Tlie sense of hunger being assuaged we fell to work to col- 
lect all the proTisioas vire could find scattered upon the beadi. 
Our next care was to gel ourselves under cover, and to form 
some kind of shelter from the piercing blast. This task was 
not an easy one, so many of our company being unable to 
move, and our number being reduced io seventaen, as 
akeady mentioned. 

A quantity of deals had floated on shore from the wreck;' 
of these we carried about two hundred and fifty into the 
wood, and by ten at night completed a kind of bouse about 
twenty feet long and ten wide, \vhich was constructed in the 
fbllovmig manner:*^ We cut two poles of the above-men- 
tioned length, and having no nails tied them at ^ prOp«r 
height on the outside of two trees, at the distance of twenty 
feet from each other. The interval between the poles, vriiich 
was equal to the breadth of the trees, served for die smoke 
«f our fire to go through; the fire itself beiiq; laid in an 
oblong position, extending itself nearly the whole length 
of the house* Against these cross poles vi^e'plAced boards 
with a slope of about sixty degrees towards Ae ground, 
which constituted the two principal sides. - The two other 
sides were composed of boards placed piBi^ildicularly, lile 
trunks of the trees beiilg taken in and fonnin^ palt of eadi 
side. On one of these sides, which looked towards, the 
s<>uth-ea9t, we left tf tacancy'for the entrance; •■ •■ • ^^■■•■- 

On examining the qnantity of provisions we bad cottecfldd, 
Wfe had the satisfatition to find that we had in store tht w atfc 
tw6 and three hundred pounds of aalt beef^ bo4 a^ cobmW^ 
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aUe stock of ohions ; ai to bread' 1M^ haJdF note, f fer WHen 
this ^ttei went'to pieces'the casks* wi^M'Stevo and theibi^itd' 
lost' Ee^nooiy and good mantiigMnciit 'Wore Ww highly tife^ ^ 
oiSMry to malDe our bttlc stock iM^aslong its possible; and^ 
it was determined that each iiian> whether siek or well^t 
should' beoeoi^ned to^ » quarter of a *pound of becff tnd^ 
four onions per^iaj, ds Ibng as the latter^shbiild lasti ' -TlAi^ 
itrretched allbwasMe irae th^ utmost We thibugbt i^ prtidi^bt W^ 
afford ourselves/ testae IhbuldtiB ki an aiifitihafbitM«t;OiillL> 
try; fof • as jet we^werd rather luncertaiir on^ wliiit cOfMt* 
\re weM» cdst a^ay, thoogbafteifw^arday on coMpariHg oir<<' 
camstabees^ we cbnckided it'mmst beioa'tlM iikMkd'df 'Ciip0! 
Bvetoii.< . i i '!.» .' I!: i. J ■.- « - / .'I ••• ■ • • i- ' •!'• 

On thci ilth of ' December) being 'the'sixtb day after^we' 
landedy the galsMabeted, «iind gave ua;ian!appm*tunity t^t: 
l0wtcb>thei)dal^Mid get om board iivbk ninMnect^ 'tbe'vesuf 
seL. ThreJe of Ufc accordingly embarked^' bavirigivkh fhucki 
labour laiinohed the* boat iod cleared* iker* of 'the saMd'aiNf 
ioe.' Jils' soon, as wb. got en board the iin«di> i|re ^eof, W- 
vtoc^t atopeiiing>diekdtchc8, .aod bvviag')l:tutifOiie axe^amA* 
the cables being frozen over them in a solid lump'tcif tcey*ii* 
took the' whole :iday^ to acobmf^h tti'<«The^ *aext 'day^^e 
wens agafti o>ii*li^tol^ aild^«ut'UpflM«t• of tthe'dedk, in onfer^ 
to get Qttt i^i» ^asks, of ionioniy With a stnaA barrel of biie^' 
and three barrels <3f' apples^ shipped by a JcHMlsllKiiiertfiaiil^ 
of Quebec. We likewise found a quarter ci(sk of |M^tbe^\' 
a bottle* o£ oil^ which proted very semceel>)<S to 'tlil^<ttMAs' 
soresy another axe> a large iron poft|< two cam^ettk^'-attdl^ 
about tweWe pounds of tallow caHdles. ' Widi' much diA^ 
culty'te got this fiirtbdlr supply on shorei '*< "* < • 

On the latb'Wtf 8tbw«d :away otur preKriiictiia^ i»a cortial* 
of the huty when, on «peaiiig die apple casks^ %M; fbuod 
their cont^ntsy to out (|rcat ' surpirinl and^ Togret, i(fllirartt4' 
into bottl^t of CanMbM kalsamv ^^ '^-^^^r, 
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The considerable supply we got from on board tlie wreck 
enabled us the next day to add four onions to our daily aL> ' 
lowance. • We went on board once more on the 14th| and 
cut as much of the sails at possible from the bowsprit, mA 
part of which we covered our hut, and made it tolerably 
warm and comfortable, notwithstanding the severity of dM- 
wiather. By this time the sores of the men who had been 
firost>bitten began to mortify, and their toes, fingers, and 
odier parts of the limbs affected to rot off, their ai^^iush- 
baiag at the same time almost intolerable. The carpenter, 
who came on shore after the others, had lost the greatest 
part of his feet, and on the 14th at night became ddhrioui, 
in which unhappy state he continued till death released him 
the following day from his miserable existence. Three days 
after, our second mate died in the same manner. Indeed 
had not some pud the debt of nature we should, in the end, 
have been reduced U> the shocking necessity of killing and 
devouring one amrther. Several, however, :who. had been 
but slighdy froaen^ recovered .in a short time vnAk Ham 
less of a few toes and fingers, no one having entirely escaped 
hut myself* 

. On the dOth another sailor died. Out number was now 
reduced to fourteen persons, yet we did not think it pnidmit 
to increase the allowance of provisions, but still kept il>at 
the rale originally fixed on, of a quarter of a pound of beef. 

About a fortnight after we bad fixed ourselves in the hot 
the mate and I took an opportunity of walking ten or twelve 
miles up a river upon the ice, where we observed ) many ^ 
tracks of moose-deer and other animals, some of wUcb.^we 
might have killed had we been provided with ammilnikiiL 
In our pro^ss we discovered several trees cut onoiie sMe^ 
apparently hy an axe, which induced us to think that, thoe, 
might be Indians near at hand. On going fiariherivejper-/' 
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ceived by a w%wam which remained, that sfome had been 
there lately. We likewise found the sl3n of a moose-deer 
hanging across a pole. It gave us much satisfaction to find 
that we were in a place where inhabitants had recently 
been, as it was probable they might return. Tn case this 
should happen, I cut a long pole and stuck it in the ice upon 
the river ; then with my knife, which was the only one among 
us, I cut a piece of bark from a birch-tree, and forming it 
into the shape of a hand pointing towards our hut, fixed it 
on the top of the pole, and took away the deer-skin, in 
order that they might perceive that some persons had been 
on the spot since they left it, and the route which they had 
taken on their return. We then pursued the way back to 
our habitation. 

Twenty days having elapsed since our shipwreck, and our 
provisions being much reduced, I began to entertain a suspi- 
cion "that there was some foul play during my absence, at 
different times, from the hut in search of inhabitants. I 
therefore determined if possible to find out the truth, and 
by keeping a constant watch at night I at length discovered 
that the depredators were the captain and two sailors, who 
had consumed no less than seventy pounds in so short a 
space of time. To prevent such practices in future, the mate 
and I never went out together, one of us constantly remain- 
ing in the hut. 

We continued in a state of suspense from our last disco- 
very for some days, when giving up all hopes of seeing any 
Indians in this place, having provisions for only six weeks 
longer, and a few of our men being recovered, I proposed 
leaving our habitation with as many as could work in the 
boat in search of inhabitants. When we came, however, to 
put the proposal in execution a new diiHculty started itself; 
this was, how to repair the boat, which had been beaten in 
such a manner by the sea upon the beach th^t every seaQi 
was open. We first attempted to stop them with dry oakuiQ 
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but soon found that it would not answer tha intended |Nir* 
pose; and having saved no pitch from on board llM|\vl1ad^ 
we began to despair of the possibility of repairiaf theaa. I 
tt length thought of making a kind of succedaneum for 
)Mtch of the Canadian balsam which had been shipped €or 
apples. We accordingly went to work to make the expcri* 
anenty and boiled a quantity of dM balsam in tbe irou kettfe 
which vi-e had saved, and by frequently taking it off (he fire 
to cool we soon brought it to a proper consistence. A auffi* 
cient quantity of it being prepared we turned up th«*boa^ 
and having cleaned her bottom gave her a coat of the balsam, 
which efiectually stopped up all crevices for die present. 
This done, we got a small sail rigged to a mast, which ahi|H 
ped and unshipped occasionally^ and then pitched upon the' 
persons who were to go with me in die boat. 

By the Ist of January we got our boat in tolerable coo<b- 
tion, and likewise our mast and sail rigged. Our agreeaaeat 
Was to take six in the boat, namely, the captain and mate, 
two sailors, myself and servant, none of the rest being flufi 
ciently recovered to accompany us. Our shoes being aM 
nearly worn out, my employment during the whole of the 
next duv \Mi8 to make a kind of mocunmns or Indian slioes of 
canva^j. My needle was nodiing more than the handle of a 
pewter spoon, and the same canvas supplited me with thread. 
As soon as I had made two pair for each man in our 'party 
we divided the provisions that rcmahied into fourteen equal 
parts, which amounted only to a quarter of a pound of beef 
per day for six wceks^ those who were to stay behind Aartf ig 
as much as we who were to \ro ju the boat. 

In the afternoon of the 4(h the wind moderating, we got 
mur provisions and whatever litUe matters might be of sei^ 
"fice to tm into the boat, and set off on our expeditioii* 
Havmg got about eight miles from the place of our ship* 
"wreck, the wind began to increase 4ind blow wy haid et 
louth-east, which was immediately off theskore. Meidwr 
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our boat ttof oars were of the best^.andwe were on the 
point of being blown out to sea^ but by dint of rowing we 
made shift to get into a deep bay about a mile ahead, whcnre 
we thought we might pass the night in safety. Having got 
every thing on ahore we hauled our boat up as high as our 
strength would permit, and set to work to light our fire, and 
cut our wood for the night. We likewise cut some pine 
branches, the smaller of which served ua to be pn, and the 
larger in the form of a wigwam to shelter us from the incle* 
mency of the weather. ' 

The place on which we badlands was a fine sandy beach, 
with little or no snow on it. Having observed some small 
pieces of wood cast on shore by the tide, that had formerly 
been cut with an axe, and a number of long poles scattered 
along the edge of the bank, which had likewise been cut in 
the same manner, I thought it likely there might be some' 
inhabitants near at hand, and proposed, as soon as we had 
taken a little refreshment, to go along the beach to a high 
point of land at about two miles distance, which was clear 
of wood, and appeared to be cultivated; thinking from 
thence Mre might make some useful discoveries. I accords 
ingly set out soon after with two of the men, and before we 
had proceeded a mile saw the remains of a shallop or New- 
foundland fishing-boat almost covered with sand, which 
seemed to have been set on fire. This gave us hopes of dis-* 
covering something else to our satisfiEiction, and we proceeded 
as fast as we could to the point of .land. Having gained 
the top of it we descried to our inexpressible joy a fe'^ 
houses about half a mile distant, towards which we directed 
our course, having no doubt that we should now meet with 
«dme relief; but on coming up to them we found that they 
were only die remains of some old stordiouses which had 
been built there for the curing of cod-fish^ and to ail appeaiw 
ance had been some years abandoned. 
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We determined, however, to make the most of our dis- 
covery, .and observing a number of old casks lying about in 
different parts, we searched them minutely in hopes of find- 
ing some provisions, but to no purpose. As we walked 
along the point we gathered about a quart of cranberries, 
and having reconnoitred every part we returned to our boa^ 
communicated the, discoveries we had made to our compa- 
nions, and gave them their share of the berries that we had 
gathered. 

The wind now came round to the north-west, and blew 
with such violence as to prevent us from proceeding on our 
voyage. It continued so for two days, when, happening to 
get up in the middle of the night, I was astonished to ob- 
serve, that though the wind continued blowing as hard as 
ever the sea was entirely without agitation. I immediately 
awoke the mate to inform him of this extraordinary pheno- 
menon; and going down to the beach together to learn the 
cause, we found the sea all covered with ice, nothing but 
one sheet of it being to be seen for leagues around. This 
was an alarming circumstance, as it seemed to preclude all 
possibility of proceeding any farther, and might even give us 
cause to regret having left our habitations » 

The wind continued to blow from the same quarter for 
two days longer, and at length on the 9th it became per- 
fectly calm. Next morning the wind came round to the 
south-east, and it having blown extremely hard, by four 
o'clock in the afternoon there was not a piece of ice to be 
seen along the coast, the whole of it having been blown out 
to sea. The violence of the wind, however, prevented u^ 
from moving till the 11th of January, when a fine Ii|^t 
breeze blowing along the coast we launched our boat, got 
round the clear point of the land, hoisted our sail, and put 
before the wind. 

We made tolerable way, and had not proceeded far before 
we descried an extremely high point about seven leagues 
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a-heady with a continued precipice along the coast/ so that 
it was impossible for us to land on any part of it before we 
came to that headland. This made it very dangerous to at- 
tempt the passage ; for if the wind should happen to come 
round to the north-west, we must inevitably have perished 
amongst the rocks. But danger was no longer an object 
to be considered by us ; so we got out two oars, not being, 
able to use any more, as the boat had been so much da- 
maged that two men were constantly employed in keeping 
her clear of water, and with the assistance of a fair wind 
made the point at about eleven o'clock at night; but finding 
no place that we could possibly land on we were obliged to 
keep along the coast till two in the morning, when the wind 
increasing, and a stony beach appearing, on which we should 
not have thought it expedient to land had the wind ^ been 
moderate, we were obliged to put ashore, and immediately 
got our provisions out of the boat. The beach was of 
some height from the surface of the water, the sea having 
beat the gravel up into a kind of bank, which rendered it; 
impossible for us to haul our boat ujp. We were therefore 
obliged to leave her to the mercy of the sea. 

The place where we landed was a beach of about four, 
hundred yards in length, bounded at the distance of about 
'fifty yards from the water's edge by a precipice of at least 
a hundred feet in height, which enclosed it on all sides; 

On the 13th the wind came round to the north-west, and 
die sea beat with such violence against the shore as to driv/e. 
our boat twenty yards higher than she was, and to beat se^, 
veral holes in her bottom. 

The same weather continued for eight days, with a prodi- 
gious fall of snow, a circumstance tbat added to our other, 
inconveniences. At length on the 211st the weather became, 
more moderate, and the snow ceased, having in the course 
of this last week fallen to the depth of three feet perpeD^. 
dicular. , 
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Next dnj we eoatrived with much labour to turn evtt taWf 
half way over, m order to examine what damage she had rt» 
ceKed, which we found considerable, the eoat of balaam be* 
ing entirely rubbed c^. We expected that die iee wouM go 
•to aea as soon as the wind should come round to the sotrtH 
ward; and therefore thought, if we could not get our boat 
repaired, that we might still have some chasce of m^tk^ 
with inhabitants. But the great difficulty was, how to repair 
it; and, aftei^ trying various methods, we gave it up atf a tfain^ 
entirely impracticable. 

Though it was impossible for us to climb the precipice by 
which we were encompassed, yet we imagined that we might 
easily get into the woods by walking along shore upon the 
ice. In order to make the experiment, the mate and I- pro- 
posed to walk a few miles ; and, having set out, we had not 
proceeded far before wc came to the entrance of a river, and 
a fine sandy beach. After consulting together, we at last 
came to a resolutfon of taking the next day what proviMon* 
we •had upon our backs, and coasting along the ice, till .we 
could discover some inhabitants, expecting, from its present 
appearance of strength, that it would remain for some time 
longer : and the wind having drifted the greatest part of the 
snow off it, we computed that we should be able to walk 
about ten miles a day, even in our present weak and reduced 
condition. 

Thus, being fully resolved, we were to set out the morning 
of the 24th ; but in the night preceding it the wind camlft 
round to the south-east, and blew hard, attended with snow 
and rain ; so that in the morning, as 1 already apprehended 
would be the case, the whole sheet of ice was demolished, or 
driven out to sea. Thus circumstanced, we were again 
obliged to turn our thoughts towards some scheme for repair- 
tog our boat. We had plenty of oakum to stop up the holev 
and seams, but nothing to substitute for pitch, to prevent die 
water frojpn penetrating. I at length thought of tbrowilig 
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water py^r the ojakum^ and letciQ|; it freeze into a cake of ice. 
Tlie men made light of my undertaking ; but I soon coA- 
vincei them of its utility^ for^ by continually throwing water 
over the oakum^ we froze up every seam and hole in such a 
maimer, that not a <h*op of water could enter^ as lomg as the 
weather continued freezing as at present. 

On the 27th of JauuBrVy the weather being moderate^, and 
a light breeze directly off the shore, we ifot our boat very 
carefully launch«d| and set off early in the morning from 
this ill-omened bay. We had the pleasure to observe that the 
boat made little or no water, so that we were enabled to keep 
our four oars continually at work. ' 

The weather continued very moderate all the day of tho 
fi7th, so that by six o'clock in the evening we computed that 
we had rowed about twelve miles from where we departed in 
the morning. 

We put ashore about six o'clock upon a small sandj 
beach, and by placing the oars under our boat, dragged her 
carefully some yards from the water ; so that she lay very 
safe while the wind continued as it then was. We next cut 
some branches, made a fire, and sheltered ourselves as well 
as possible in the wood. 

A shower of rain the next day unfortunately melted all the 
ice off our boat ; we were therefore prevented from going 
any farther till a return of the frost; and, what made the 
matter worse, our provisions were now reduced to two pounds 
and a half of beef for each man* On the morning of the 
^th, the mate having wandered a little distance from our fire, 
returned in haste to inform me that he had discovered a par« 
t] idge perched on a bough of a tree. I immediately went to 
the place where he had seen it, and observing that the bird 
^vas very tame, and not a|K>ve fourteen feet from the ground, 
I cut down a long pole, and taking part of the rope-yam thut 
fastened my canvas shoe^ made a running loop of it, and 
&mA it III tb« end of ihe polei then walking softly wider the 
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tree, and lifting the pole gently up, I fixed the loo|p about 
the partridgt^s neck, and giving it a sudden jirk, closed the 
loop, and secured the bird. We then went towards the fire 
with our prize, and boiled it in some melted snow, together 
-with a little salt water, to give the broth a relbh : having di- 
vided it into six equal parU, and cast lots for the choice of 
each, wc sat down to whi^t we foond a delicious meal. 

On the afternoon of the 29th it began to freeze hard, when 
we took the advantage of the frost to stop the boat's leaks at 
before ; and the wind continuing moderate, we laomched her 
and put to sea. The day being almost spent before we set 
off, we could not make above seven miles to a sandy beach 
and thick wood, which seemed to afford ^ tolerable dielter. 
In this place we passed the night; and the next day we 
launched our boat betimes in the morning, in order to get 
before night as far as possible on our journey; but we had 
not proceeded above six miles before the wind freshening up 
from the south-west, obliged us to put ashore, and haul up 
our boat. 

A heavy fall of rain, which continued the whole day, ren- 
dered our situation extremely uncomfortable, and melted 
again the icy caulking of the boat. We were therefore to 
console ourselves as well as we could, in the certainty of re- 
maining here till a return of the firost, and meanwhile pro- 
posed to reconnoitre as feu* as our reduced state would allow 
us into the country. In this, however, we were prevented 
by the quantity of snow which still lay on the ground, and 
was not yet sufficiently frozen to bear our weight without 
rackets or snow-shoes. 

'Soon after, the wind coming round ,to the noltb-west, and 
bringing the frost along with it, we were once more enabled 
to repair our boat, and to prepare for launching it, as soon as 
the w ind should abate its violence. This happening; in tome 
degree on the 1st of February, we inunediately entbarked, 
and pursued our coasting voyage ; but the severity of Ae 
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cold liaying formed a quantity of ice, it was with extreme la- 
bow diat we contrived to get five miles before night, one of 
ow party being employed in breaking the ice witli a pole, 
and clearing it from the bows of the boat. 

The following day, the wind blowing fresh from the north- 
west quarter, prevented us again from proceeding any farther 
till the 3d, when, coming round to the west, which is directly 
along the shore, we were enabled to embark and pursue our 
voyage. Our boat, notwithstanding all our diligence in 
caulking, made now so much water, that we were obliged to 
keep one man constantly at work, in baling it out with a 
camp-kettle. The wind, however, was as fair as we couldr 
wish ; and being neither too slack nor too violent, we for 
some time went at the rate of four miles an hour, with the 
assistance of our oars ; but soon after, the wind increasing, 
we laid in our oars,> and ran under our sail alone, at the rate 
of about five miles an hour. 

After having run about sixteen miles, we discovered an ex- 
ceedingly high land, about six leagues distant, with several 
other mountains and large bays between us ; and it being yet. 
early in the day, a fine wind, and no great sea, we were in. 
hopes, if the wind should not increase too much, that we 
should be able to reach it before night. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon, when we were within three leagues of it, we 
discovered an island about twenty miles from the main; and,, 
on comparing circumstances, we concluded that the island 
must be that of St. Paul, and the high land the north point 
of Cape Breton. 

It was almost dark by the time we reached the IMorth 
Cape ; where, finding no place to land, we were obl^^ to 
double the Cape, and continue our journey. 

Finding no place to land during the night, we continued 
rowing as close as we could to the rocks, till about five in the 
morning ; when hearing the sea run on the shore very long 
and heavy, we imagined tliat we must be off a sandy beach, 
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We accordingly rowed towards the land, and at the distance 
of fifty yards, for it ^vas yet dark, were able to discern a beach 
at least four miles in length. It was not a cooTenient place 
for landing, yet we effected it with more ease than we ex- 
pected, and suffered no other inconvenience than that of 
having our boat nearly filled with ^vater on the beach. Hav* 
ing landed, our first care was to haul up the boat.' We then 
got into the woods, which lay close to the shore, where we 
kindled a fire ; but having got wet in landing, and being in. » 
very weak and reduced condition, it was with the gntatest 
difficulty that we could keep ourselves awake; we were, 
therefore, under the necessity of watchhig in tuna, leet, all 
being asleep together, the fire should go out^ and we shoiild 
be frozen to death. Having now time to consider every cic^ 
cumstance, we had no doubt remaining, but that we were 
upon the North Cape of the Island of Breton^ which, to« 
gether with Cape Roy, on the Island of Newfeundibnd> 
marks the entrance of the Gulph of St. Lawrence. 

Our provisions were now entirely consumed ; and baiving 
not the most distant prospect of getting any more^ we were 
ready to abandon ourselves to despair. Having weighed the 
necessity of the case, and the misery of perishing by hunger, 
I was of opinion, as well as the mate, that it would be most 
advisable to sacrifice one for the preservation of the rest; 
and that the most proper method would be by casting lots, 
for the purpose of determining which should be the eiifortii- 
nate victim. But this resolution we agreed to put off to 
the last extremity. We commenced a search< ale«g the* 
beach, and at length succeeded in obtaining about two quarts 
of hips, or wild rose buds, by throwing up the snow, end 
searching in different parts of the bank. Having v^iA thie 
«orry food allayed in some degree the keen sense- of hunger, 
uQid the wind having become- somewhat more moderaHe, we 
got iiito oar boat and pushed off, the day being dte^ifdhm* 
}ng towards- a conclusion. Our progress. waS; bowevev^ 
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imptdeA by the quantity oF ice tlmt floated upon the water, 
which obliged us to put ashoi^ on another part of the same 
beach. In landing I had the misfortune to let the tinder-box 
fall from my bosom into the water, by which we were unable 
to kindle a fire ; and, being exceedingly wet, we thought it 
best to reimbark, and return to the spot whence we came. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that we got back ; but, on our 
arrival at the place, we had the satisfaction to find that the 
fire was not totally extinguished. Had it been so, we must 
have perished in the course t>f the night. The fire being re«- 
paired, I cut up the remainder of my shirt, and made some 
more tinder. 

On the "^ of Fcbroary, the wmd came round to the south- 
west, whidi cleared off the ice, and enabled us to leave this 
place by ten o'clock in the morning. As we proceeded along 
the shore, we fbund it was not quite so rocky as it had been 
on the other side of the North Cape. We were therefore 
able to land this night, without difficulty, within a large rock, 
by which we were sheltered from the wind and sea. The 
next day, the weather continuing moderate, we had again 
proceeded about eight miles on our journey, when the wind 
beginning to blow so hard as to raise a considerable swell, we 
were obliged to steer to the shore ; and in landing, had the 
misfortune to lose two of our oars, which were washed 
overboard by the surf. 

On the following day the wind lulled, and we immediately 
twk the advantage of it to put to sea. We had now but 
two oars remaining ; which being double mamied, we con- 
trived to get about six milesn^efore night. This was a very 
hard day's work, considering our present weak condition ; for 
having been a length of time without tasting any kind of 
nourishment, we were so much reduced in strength, that 
when we got on i^Dore we could scarcely walk fifty yards to^ 
gelher. 

The weather being unfavourable on the 11th, we were 
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under the necessity of remaliiing the whole day in die same 
resting-place ; and having leisure to search about the shore, 
wo were fortunate enough to find a few rose-buds, which we 
at present esteemed a great delicacy. 

On the 12th the wind became moderate, and we proceeded 
once more on our journey. The coast seemed to diminiah in 
height as we passed along it, which made us hope we were 
now approaching the cultivated part of the island. Next day 
the weather got milder, with a fall of rain ; so that it was 
with difticulty we could get our boat to swim, the ice thawing 
gradually off the bottom. This obliged us to put ashore long 
before night j and when we had landed, and made a fire, we 
found no otiicr immediate want but that of proviuons, having 
consumed all the hips or rose-buds that we had gathered at 
om* last landing place. Being now driven to the last extre- 
mity we were obliged to sacrifice oiur prospect of travelling 
any farther to the immediate preservation of our lives. About 
a dozen tallow candies remained, which we had hitherto em- 
ployed in stopping the leaks of our boat, as fast as she sprung 
ime in any particular place. Of these we divided a small 
part among us, which gave us some reUef for the present. 
The two following days we coasted for a few miles, search- 
ing for a place \\here we could meet with some hips; but 
our search proved ineffectual. 

On the i7th we made another provision of a part of the 
tallow candles that yet remained ; and on the following day, 
the wind being favourable, we proceeded about five nules, 
where, finding a fine flat comitry, we put on shore, with a 
determination to perbh on this place, unless some unforeseen 
accident should bring us relief. To attempt drawing up our 
boat would, in oiu- present weak condition, have been a vain 
undertakhig, so that we were obliged to leave her exposed to 
the mercy of tlie sea. All that we could preserve was our 
axe, a saw, and the sail of the boat, which we generally made 
use of as a covering. 
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As soon as we landed we cleared away the snow from a 
particular spot in the entrance of the wood, where we in- 
tended to remain ; and having cut some small branches of 
pine to lie upon, together with some larger to serve for a 
shelter, which we stuck into the bank of snow that sur- 
rounded usy we made our fire. This done, we all went in 
search of hips, and had the good fortune to find about a pint 
of them, which, boiled up with a couple of tallow candles, 
afforded us a tolerable meal. 

The next day we p^sed without any kind of provision, 
and being apprehensive that our little remaining strength 
would soon desert us, we employed ourselves in cutting and 
piling as much wood as we were able, to supply the fire. 
Meanwhile the waves had beat our boat so high upon the 
beach, as to be quite dry as soon as the wind subsided, and 
to deprive us of the power of putting to sea again, had we 
been disposed to do it : for our strength was by no means 
equal to the task of moving her a single foot. 

We again employed the whole day of the 19th in search of 
hips ; but it was not attended with any success. As we had 
not a proper quantity of fuel, (being too weak to make any 
farther use of our axe,) the fire that we kept up was but just 
sufficient to preserve us from freezing. 

Having now no more than two tallow candles remaining, 
we thought it likely that we might derive some degree of 
nourishment from the kelp-weed, of which there was a quan- 
tity lying upon the shore. We accordingly collected a little 
of it, and, with melted snow, boiled it a few hours in a kettle; 
but, at the conclusion, found it very little tenderer than at 
first. We then melted one of our tallow candles in the 
liquor, and having supped it up, and eaten a quantity of the 
weed, our appetite became somewhat satiated ; but in about 
two hours time we were all affected with a very uneasy sen- 
sation, and were soon after seized with a fit of vomiting, 
without being able to bring the offending matter entirely off 
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the Momtdi. Tie fit of vomidng hxnug eontMad for 
i^boal four hours, we found ours^hes tolerably ea»y, Inn nt 
the Mine time exceedingly exhiHiiteJ. 

On the 22d we ninde use of some mom kelp-weed, end 
onr lest tallow candle. It fttill operated in die aetne maiiner, 
but not to 80 Tident a degree as k had done before. 

Our candles being all consumed^ and having, for dn'ee daya 
tasted of no other food but the kelp-weed, we began loaweH 
to an alarming degn^e. In a few days the siii'ellkig had ift- 
ere a sed to such a degree all over our bodies, that, notwith- 
Stamfing the little flesh we had upon our bones, we <?onld shik 
our fingers two inches deep on the skin, the iin pw wMon of 
niliich remained x-isiUe for above an hour after. Hmger no- 
verfheless stiR obliged us to make use of the kelp^weed. 

On consulting with the mate, I found, that though war 
companions objected to the proposal of cairtiag lots to do- 
teraune which should be the victim, vet all conctirred in the 
necessity of some one being sacrificed for the preservatitm of 
the retft. The only question was, how it thouM be deter- 
mined ? when, by a kind of reasoning more agreeable to the 
dictates of «eIf-love than of justice, it was agreed on, tliat m 
'dm captain was now so exceedingly reduced, as to be evi- 
dently the first who would sink under our present <:ompii>- 
otfted misery ; as he had been the person to whom we con* 
aidered oursdves in some measure indebted for aU oar nil- 
fbttihtes; and farther, as he had, ever since our shipwreck, 
been the nM>st remiss in his exertions towards tiva general 
good, he was tmdoubtedly the person who ^oidd be fii«t aiK 
^rificed. 

I musit confess that I thought at that time there Was mmtt 
^oor of truth in this conclusion; yet I was not a bttfe 
Aocked ait the captain's mtended fate, although I had nons 
leason Ann any one else to be incensed againsft him, not only 
•n account of his neglect of duty, and his mal-practioea «e 
^Aebn^ in pwknnn^ oar provisiotts^ but for «MAer fMMa 



lifccmte. After our diipMrrftky I h»d ^ewe^tA hf wmn 
paper^ which had bseD wished on shore^ that though thtt 
captaio'8 pretended destination waa to New York^ yet hii 
reel ooe ifuas to the Wett Indies, if he conU poasiblj effect 
it. IThus would he have baffled general HaldimandTs inten* 
tions, in sending me with dispatches that might be of the first 
eonse<}ttence to this country ; and not only have disappointed, 
but also have defrauded me of the money which i paid him 
for my passage. 

The determination now made was kept secret from the 
captain ; and it would have been impossible for ns to live 
many days longer without putting it in execution, had we not 
happily met with relief from a quarter whence we Utile ex-^ 
pected. On the 98th of February, as we were aM ijing 
about our fire, we thought that we heard the sound of hi|me» 
voices in the woods, and soon discovered two Indians, 
with guns in their hands, who did not seem yet to- have per* 
chived us. This sight gave us fresh strength and spirite; so^ 
getting up, we advanced towards them with the greatesT 
eagerness imaginable. ' 

As soon ae* we were perceived hy the Indians, they started 
back, and seemed fixed to the gronnd with surprise and hoiw 
ror. 1 his indeed is not to be wondered at ; our appearance 
was enough to alarm the most intrepid : our clothes being 
almost entirely burnt oiF, so that we were bare in several parte 
of our bodies, our limbs rwollen to a prodigious huUt, onr 
eyes from the same cause ahnost invisible, and eur hair ia a 
confused and dishevelled st&te about our heads and Aouldera, 
As we advanced toward the Indians, sonM of ns wept, while 
others laughed, through joy. Being a Utde reeovered kmm 
their surprise, they did not Jkmv much iadination to accosi 
us, till I got up to one of diem, and took him hj the hand; 
when he shook it ifor some time very heartily ; the usual mode 
of salutation amon^i( the Indians. 

They began at lisivgth to show marks of compasskm ai our 
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distressed appearance^ walked with us to our fire, and littiiig' 
down by it together, one of them, who could speak a little 
broken French, desired we would inform him whence we 
came, and the particulars of the accident that brought ui 
there. I accordingly gave him as concise an account as pos- 
sible of the disasters and fa^ues we had undergone. 

Having finished my narration, I asked the Indiaa if he 
could furnish us with any kind of provisions i to which he 
answered in the afiirmative. Observing that we had very 
little fire, he suddenly started up, and took our axe in his 
hand ; when, laughing hearuly, he threw it down again, and 
taking his tomahawk from his side, he went, and in a short 
time cut a quantity of wood, which he brought and threw 
upon our fire. This done, he took up his gun, and, without 
saying a word, went off with his companion. 

After about three hours had elapsed we perceived them 
coming round a point at a small distance in a bark canoe. 
Being arrived and landed upon the beach, they took out of the 
canoe some smoked venison and a bladder of seal <h1, which 
they brought up to our fire-place : having put some of the 
meat into our ketde they boiled it in melted snow, and ^ 
then gave each of us a very small quantity of it, together 
with some oil. 

This light repast being ended, the Indians desired three 
of us to embark in their canoe, that being all she could 
carry at a time, and proceed from this place to their hut, 
which lay five miles fiuther by water, and about a mile firom 
the shore, in the middle of the woods. We were received 
at the sea<-side by three other Indians, and about twelve or 
fourteen women and children, who had been there waiting 
our arrival. Having landed from the canoe, we were con- 
ducted by these last to their habitation in the wood, which 
consisted of three huts or wigwams, there being that 
number of families amongst them : meanwhile the same two 
Indians as had brought us went back in their canoe for the 
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three remaining men of our party. On arriving at the hut 
we were treated with the greatest humanity by these people; 
diey gave us some broth to sup, but would not suffer us to 
eat meat or any kind of substantial food whatever. Having 
provided for our own immediate wants^ our thoughts recur- 
red to those unfortunate men whom we had left by die 
wreck. In case they should be still alive, I was determined 
no means should be omitted for their preservation. 

From the description I gave the Indian of the situation of 
the river, and of a small island that lay nearly opposite, they 
said that they knew the place perfectly well, that it was 
above a hundred miles distant, and that, if they undertook 
the journey, they must expect some compensation for their 
trouble. I informed them that I had money, and would 
willingly pay them. Then taking the purse from my 
servant, I showed them the hundred and eighty guineas that 
it contained, and presented them with a guinea each, for 
which they expressed their satisfaction by laughing. I was 
determined at all events to save the people, if any of them 
remained alive, though the Indians should be ever so exor* 
bitant in their demands ; and made an agreement with them 
at last, that they should set off the next day, which was the 
second of March, and that they should receive twenty-five 
guineas at their departure and the same sum on their return. 
This being adjusted they immediately went to work in making 
a proper number of snow-shoes for themselves and for die 
men ; and three of them went off the next morning. 

After these people knew I had money my situation 
amongst them was not near so comfortable as before, for 
they became as mercenary as they had hitherto been charita- 
ble, and exacted above ten times the value for every little 
necessary they furnished for myself and the rest of my com- 
panions. 

After being absent near a fortnight the Indians arrived 
with three men, who were the only survivors of the eight 
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and hb feet and all other members are of the like propor* 
tias* He considers himself as double jointed ; and in his 
hand-bills is described as such. 

In addition to the accounts of persons of gigantic stature, 
given in our former volumes, we subjoin the following : 

July 20y 1760, died Ames McDonald, near Cork^ aged 
1 17) seven feet six inches high. — Ann. Reg. 1760, p* 126. 

Cornelius M'Garth was bom in the year 1736, in the 
county of Tlpperary, widiin five miles of the silver mines. 
His parents were no way remarkable for their stature, being 
of the middle size, and were common country people ; nor 
were their odier children taller than ordinary. In July, 1752, 
Cornelius, then about sixteen years of age, was in the city of 
CoA, where he was followed about by crowds of people, on 
account of his extraordinary size, for he then measured six 
feet eight inches and three quarters. The preceding year 
he was much afflicted with violent pains in his limbs, for 
which he bathed in salt water ; however, these were only 
growing pains ; for he actually grew, from litde more than 
five feet to the above-mentioned stature, in one year. He 
lived at the house of Dr. Berkley, Bishop of Cloyne, until 
he recovered the use of his limbs, about three months. His 
hand was then as large as a middling shoulder of mutton, and 
the last for his shoes measured fifteen inches. He was ex- 
hibited in England, and in almost all the great cities in Eu- 
rope ; and when he returned to England, measured seven feet 
eight inches without his shoes. He was in bad health, firom 
an intermitting fever that seized him in Flanders ; and died 
May 16, 1760, aged twenty-four. 

M'Garth was but four inches short of the skeleton which 
was dug up in the place of a Roman camp near St. Alban's, 
by an urn, inscribed Marcus Antoninus ; which, by the di- 
mensions of the bones, was judged to be eight feet four inches 
Ugliy by the celebrated anatomist, Mr. Cheselden, who pub- 
lished an account of it in the Philosophical Transactions^ 
No. 333. 
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March 15, 1761, Tregoney, in Cornwall. As some tin- 
ners were lately employed on a new mine, one of them acci^ 
dentally struck his pick-axe on a stone. The earth being re- 
moved, a coffin was found. On removing the lid they disco- 
vered a skeleton of a man of gigantic size, which, on the ad- 
mission of th^ air, mouldered into dust. One entire tootU 
remained whole,^ which was two inches and a half long, and 
thick in proportion. The length of the coffin was eleven 
feet three inches, and depth three feet nine inches. 

jinn. Reg, 1761, p. 88. 

All the public prints make mention of an extraordinary 
monument of gigantic human stature, found by two labourers 
in Leixlip church yard, on the 10th July, 181£. It appeared 
to have belonged to a man of not less than ten feet in height; 
and is believed to be the same mentioned by Keating — Phe- 
lim O'Tool, buried in Leixlip church yard, near the salmon 
leap, one thousand two hundred and fifty-two years ago.— - 
In the place was found a large finger-ring, of pure gold. 
There was no inscription or characters of any kind upon it* 
One of the teeth is said to have been as large as an ordinary 
fore-finger. 

May 18, 1763. As the workmen were digging a vault 
under the master's apartments in the Charter House, they dis- 
covered a perfect human skeleton, of ,a surprising length ; 
the thigh bone measured two feet two inches, and the other 
bones, in projportion. — jinn, Reg. 1763, p. 88. 

March 6, 1813. The workmen digging the foundation of 
King John's Palace, at Old Ford, found a stone coffin, with 
a skeleton near seven feet long. — Star, March 6. 

Mr. P. Collinson relates, that a gentleman of Durham, 
who rents the quarries of lime upon FuUwell Hills, near 
Monkwearmouth, in the county of Durham, within a mea- 
sured mile of the sea, brought to him some large teeth, and 
two Roman coins, found in a grave. In the year 1759, he 
removed a ridge of lime-stone and rubbish, upon one of the 
(^[uarqes, which he was digging in search of stone. In the 
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middle of this ridge was found H skeleton of a haiUM body, 
which measured nine feet six inches iti length, the shin bone 
measuring two feet three inches from the knee to the ancle. 
The head lay to the YTtit, and was defended horn the super- 
incumbent earth by four large flat stones. The skeleton was 
measured in his presence ; and he took the teeth onf of the 
jaw himself. The coins were found on the south side of the 

skeleton near the left hand. 

Ann. Reg. 176d| p. 1^. 
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JOHN BELUN6HAM, 

THE ATROCIOUS ASSASSIN OP THE HItffIT HOl^OUR- 
ABLE spencer PERCEVAL; WITH PARTICULARS OP 
HIS TRIAL ANI> EXECUTION. 

It is not too much to assert, that assassination is at^horrent 
to the feelings and repugnant to the national character of the 
English. The murder of the meanest individual seldom fails 
to excite universal detestation, whilst in some other civilized 
countries, the slightest provocation is very often not to be ap* 
peascd but with blood ; and the crime is passed over withoiftt 
enquiry, and without punishment. The hit of the prime 
minister of Britain by (he hand of an assasshd ig an' occur- 
rende so rare, and so extraordinary; and die cdndttct of 
the perpetrator of t(he bloody deed so unacconntKble, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of reasomng, and the ordinary princi^ 
pies of calculation, thtft the tktmsactions of his life seem Well 
wortliy of being recorded in our pages. History wiU pre- 
serve the name of Bellingham, and hand it down to the e3ie- 
cration of the remotest posterity. 

The father of this wretched man Was a land-tfufVtfyor and 
miniature-painter, and his mbtlier the daughter of a respect^ 
able country gentleman of St. Neots, in the county of Httll- 
tingdon. They were married about the year 1708, in Loiidi>aV 
where John, their second child, was bom in 177 1. H^ P^ 
rents soon afterwards purchased a house iC St If eoti^ woift 
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resided in that town till about 177^9 when th^y returned to 
London, and lived in Ticbfield Street^ .Oiford Street. In 
1779> the father exhibited aymptoma of mental derangement, 
and it waa thought advisable to place him in St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, whence, at the end of twelve months he was dismissed 
as incurable, and died not long afterwards. 

In what manner the subject of this narrative w«s educated 
we are not informed^ but there is every reason to believe that 
hit mother, to whose piety and tenderness he bore, in bis last 
moments the most unequivocal testimony, did not suffer 
him to want any instruction which she had in her power to 
proeure. He seems to have been early destined for buainess, 
for at the age pf fourteen, be was placed as an apprentice 
with Mr. Love, jeweller, in Whitechapel, a man of excellent 
character. Here his perverse and troublesome disposition ' 
manifested itself, and at length impelled him to run away and 
^^et on board of the Hartwell £ast Indiaman. In his first 
voyage in that vessel he was wrecked off Bonavista, one of 
the Cape de Verd islands, and escaped with only one more 
in an open boat. On his return to England he lived an ust- 
settled life, till about 1793, when he persuaded bis motber> 
from Ihe remnant of hec fortune, which he had chiefly ex« 
haosted, to establish him as a tradesman in Oxford Streets 
Here he not only failed in a very short time, but waa believed^ 
though the fact waa never legally proved, to have set fire tQ 
hiahouae, 

A long chasm h^r^ occurs in Bellingbam's bistory. Hovlf, 
the next tea years of his life were spent we have no account. 
His mother, vue are told, di^d in 1909« attLiverpool, overr^ 
wWrn^Kl with afflictiqnSy occasioned chi^y by his indift-» 
cretions. It wa^ not long afterwards that he married Misa 
. Ma^ Ann Neville, the daughter of a respectable merchant 
sMt ^ewry, in Ireland^ tQ wboi», notwithstanding the reporta 
propagated on the subji^ct, )m appears to have conducted. 
tof^si^U* with uniforw ki^ness and affection. In 1804> he 
iKent QA comm^ciftl. buwi«»ft td» RnssiAi whithec hia wijfe 
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accompanied him. Having formed a connection with Messrs. 
Doorbecker and Co. of Archangel, in the timber line, he re^ 
turned to England to seek a contract for the supply of tim- 
ber, and entered into considerable engagements with tHe mer- 
chants of Hull. Ships were in consequence sent out to 
bring home ctlrgoes, but the house of Doorbecker having 
meanwhile become bankrupt, the vessels returned in ballast. 
Bellingham, who still remained at Hull, was arrested and 
thrown into prison by the disappointed merchants, for the 
non-fulfilment of the contract ; and during his confinement, 
or soon afterwards, he wrote a pamphlet for the purpose of 
ridiculing them. On recovering his liberty he again pro- 
ceeded to Archangel, where he entered into various spe- 
culations, which ended in his involving himself in still greater 
difficulties. It appeared, from the enquiries of Lord George 
Levison Gower, at that time the British ambassador to 
the court of Russia, and our consul Sir Stephen Shairp, 
that Bellingham had been engaged in commercial business 
with the house of Doorbecker and Co.; that pecuniary 
claims were made by each party against the other, and that 
these claims had been referred for decision, to four mer- 
chants, two British subjects being appointed on behalf of 
Bellingham. By the award of these arbitrators Bellingham 
was declared to be indebted to the assignees of Doorbecker, 
two thousand rubles. This sum, Bellingham, notwith- 
standing their decision, refused to pay. He now became 
extremely troublesome to the government, to whom he 
transmitted memorial after memorial. He appealed to the 
senate, which confirmed the judgment against him: he 
moreover conducted himself with much passion, and was 
at length sent to prison, claiming in vain the protection of 
the British ambassador, who indeed, under the circum- 
stances of his case, could render him no assistance. He 
was liberated in 1809, on which he returned to England, 
and deeply impressed with the notion, that his case was of 
such a nature as to require the interference of the British 
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. government,- and some compensation for the losses which 
he had sustained, he made numerous applications, both 
personally and in \mting to the principal officers of admi- 
nistration. They, however, viewing the affair in a very dif- 
ferent light, not only declined entering into the merits of 
the case, but plainly informed him that he had aothing to 
expect from tliat quarter. Exasperated by these refusals his 
naturally irritable mind conceived the horrible idea of taking 
justice, as he expressed himself, into his own handd, and ex- 
ecuting summary revenge on one of those to whom he atfri- 
buted the failure of his applications for redress. 

The Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was the man on whom he pitched for his 
victim. He frequently attended in the lobby and the gallery 
of the House of Commons, either with the design of making 
himself acquainted with the persqns of the members, or 
waiting for an opportunity to execute his sanguinary resolu- 
tion. At length on the 11th of May^ 1812, Bellingham, 
who had purchased pistols for the purpose, stationed himself 
at the door of the lobby of the House of Commons, and on 
the entrance of Mr. Perceval, drew one of the pistols from 

' his pocket and discharged it at the minister. The ball en- 
tered the left breast and penetrated the heart. Mr. Perceval^ 
inmiediately fell, and before he could be conveyed to the 
Speaker's apartments all signs of life had fled. 

The horror and dismay occasioned by the catastrophe, for 
a short time prevented any inquiries respecting the perpetra- 
tor of the odious deed, who^ however, took no steps to con- 
ceal himself or to effect his escape. On the contrary, with 
a composure which could result only from a profound con- 
viction of the propriety of his conduct, when one of the 
by-standers exclaimed — Where is the villain who fired? he 
went up to him, and coolly answered, I am the unfortunate 
man. At the same time he quietly resigned himself into 
their hands and submitted to be searched. The pistol with 
VOL. IV. So 
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whkk he eflfected his fatal purpose, together with its feOow 
pffioMd and loaded, and abandle of papers folded like letters 
were found upon him. He was placed upon a besch Mar dw 
fire-place, and all tbk doon were closed. When iaierro- 
gated respecting the raotiiK for this murder, he avowed hia 
name, adding, ^ It is a private injury — I know what I have 
done: it was a denial of justice on the part of govcmmeMl.'' 
By this time he was surrounded bj many members of die 
House of Commons, and to a question pat to him by Sir 
W9iam Curtis, he replied, ^ I have been f o urt ee n days m 
making up my mind to the deed^ but never co«U accoaa* 
plisk it till this moment.'' 

Two messengers soon appeared to convey the priaefittr to 
the bar of the House, where the utmost amdety aod dismay 
prevailed. On the suggestion of the Speaker he vras them 
conducted to the prison-room, where Mr. Watson, serjeaat 
at arms of the House of Lords, Mr. Combe and Mr. M. A. 
Taylor, as magistrates, attended to receive the depositiosa 
of the various ^fitnesses of the horrid transaction. After 
their examination Bellingham was conveyed to the oRee of 
the Secretary of State for ^e Home Department, aari eo 
the breaking up of a council, which had been smmnoned^ lie 
was sent to Newgate upon the commitment d M. A. Taf» 
lor, Esq. and double ironed. 

The next mommg he sent the fc^awii^ note to Mrs. !!•» 
berts, New Millman>street, in whose house he had lodged for 
some months previous to the commission of the erilne. 
It affords a striking illnstration of the state of his mind kk 
the awfiil situation in which he was placed. 

Tuesday Marfwig, Old Bmkjf* 

nSAR MADAM, 

Yesterdffjr midnight i was escorted to this neigbhoarhoocl 
by a noble troop of light horse, and delivered into &e caw 
el Mi. Newman (by Mr. Taj^or^ the magistrate, and M. P.) 
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u a stale pmoiier of the first class. For eight years I have 
never found my mind so tranqiail as since thb mdkmcholy 
but necessaiy catastrophe; as Uie meritp or demerits of my 
peculiar case must be regularly unfolded in a crbninal court 
of justice to ascertain die guilty paslir^by a jury of my couairy, 
I have to request the favour of you to send me three or four 
shirts^ some cravats, handkerchiefB, n^l-caps, stockings^ 
lie. out of my drawers, together with comb, soap, tooth* 
brush, with any other trifle that presents itsdf, which yon 
dunk I may have occasion for, and inclose dmm in way 
katfier trunk, and Ae key please to send sealed, per bearer; "* 
also my great coat, flannel-gowni and black waistcoat, whkk 
will ynuch oblige. 

Dear Madam, your very obedient aervan^ 

John Bellikoham* 
To the above please to add the Prayer-book. 
To Mrs. Roberts. 

The same day a coroners inquest, summoned tn view the 
bodty of Mr. Perceval, returned a verdict of wilfiil morder 
against die prisoner. 

The Old BaSey Sessions were about to takeplace whsm 
ikk murder was committed. As the case precluded all 
(Aonbt, die bill of indictment was speedily prepared, and 
iMmd true by the grand jury; upon which die culprit vrae 
brought to trial on Friday, Mvf 15, belpre S» James Maa#» 
flnld, Mr. Justice Grose, and the usual ofiicers of the cotnt* 
The counsel for the prosecution were Sir Vicary Oibbs^ Ai» 
lemey-Oeneral, Messrs. Garrow, Abbott^ Knapp, and 
Gumey; for the prisoner, Messrs. Alley and Reynolds* 
Previously to the prisoner's pleading Mr. AUey read an aft* 
davit, stating the insanity of the prisoner, which he urged oa 
1|m const to prevent the prisoner from pleading;^ but as n* 
pveof of his present or recent insanity was offered, die asgti* - 

was over-ruled» 

3 G S . ^ 



• 
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The accusation descanted on by the Attorney-General 
was little more than a repetition of the history of the pri- 
soner's conduct in opposing the course of justice in Russia, 
and in importuning the public officers for compensation in 
London. His applications were uniformly civilly answered 
in the negative; and when he found ministers averse firom 
countenancing his claims, he directed his study to revenge. 
He bought pistolsi and caused an additional pocket to be 
made in his dress for the convenience of carrying and con- 
cealing them. He posted himself at the door of the House 
of Commons, where he deliberately awaited his victim. The 
learned advocate proceeded to shew that when a man is ca- 
pable of distinguishing right from wrong, the law admits no 
plea of insanity. In the case of Arnold for shooting at 
Lord Onslow, though insane at times from his childhood, 
yet his preparations for the act proved he was not insane at 
the time. In the case of Lord Ferrers, for shooting his 
steward, though occasionally of extravagant mind, yet he 
was deemed not insane at the time of the action; he was 
therefore condemned and executed. The prisoner had never 
been under medical care for that malady; aqd the evidence 
attempted on his behalf related to a distant time; not widiin 
three or four years. The prisoner appeared perfectly com- 
petent to manage his affairs, and was even entrusted to tranti* 
act those of others, and, excepting the act for which he wm 
arraigned, all his conduct appeared perfectly rational. The 
Attorney-General then called Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Lynn, 
surgeon, Mr, Burgess, and General Gascoigue, to prove die 
fact of Mr. Perceval having been murdered by the prisoner, 
and the identity of the latter ; their testimony was the same 
as on the coroner's inquest ; and was conclusive as to the 
fact, and the act of the prisoner. J. Taylor, of Nortli 
Place, Gray*s Inn-lane, tailor^ proved his being employed by 
the prisoner to make him a side pocket in his coat, within the 
breast, on the left side, so that he could conveniently ^t at 
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it y^ith his right hand-^the pocket \i*as directed to be of m 
very- particular depth. This coat the prisoner had on when he 
committed the murder, and was seen previously to the act, 
bj Mr. V. Dowlmgy J. Norris, and Vickery, with his hand 
in his side pocket, waiting with anxiety, near die outer lobby 
door for the arrival of some person. He was within arm's 
length of all that entered. 

The evidence for the crown being closed, the prisoner was 
called on for his defence. He proposed to leave it to his 
counsel, but was informed that they were not allowed to ad- 
dress the court in his defence. 

' The prisoner then said, that the papers taken from his per^ ' 
son were documents absolutely necessary to his defence, 
and he claimed them from the court. They were accord- 
ingly delivered to him, and he proceeded to address the Jury 
in a speech of above an hour's continuance, interspersed 
with the reading of those several documents, and with his 
own comments. He expressed his thanks to the kiii^^s at- 
torney-general for the resistance he opposed to the defence 
set up by his counsel, which went to prove that he was in- 
sane; because, if it had succeeded, it would not have 
answered to the purpose of his justification. He returned 
thanks to his counsel for their zeal in his defence, and their 
intentions in setting up such a plea at the desire of his 
' friends; but neither now, nor at any time, had he ever in- 
curred the charge of insanity, with the exception of a single 
instance in Russia, when the pressure of his sufferings had 
exposed him to that imputation. As to the lamentable ca^ 
tastrophe for which he was now on his trial before that 
oawt, no man could lament the sad event with deeper sor- 
row than he did ; not even the fiamily and nearest friends of 
the unfortunate Mr. Perceval. If he had been capable of 
taking away the life of that gentleman with any deliberate 
feeling of malice prepense, he should deserve to be account- 
ed the most atrocious monster in existence. He disclaimed^' 
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howevfTi IB the most solemn manner, any such motire of 
personal or premeditated malice towards that gentlenum io 
parlicular ; and could only state, that the unfortunate lot had 
fijlen upon him as a leading member of that administratbp^ 
ivhich bad repeatedly refused him any reparation for the nn^ 
paralleled injuries he bad sustained in Russia^ throuj^ a 
series of years, with the cognizance and sanction of the 9C^ 
credited minister of this country at the Court of St. P«(trs« 
burg. 

He then went into a detail of his su£Ferings for ikt hfi 
eight years ; said that he had been suspected at Arehasget 
of having sent intelligence to Lloyd's, that a dup had been 
unfairly wrecked in the White Sea, in consequence of which 
the underwriters refused to pay the insurance; that he was 
^erefore subjected to an unmerited persecution in Russia; 
that be was imprisoned at Archangel ; that he was sent ta 
Petersburgh, where he made his complaints to the Russiaii 
government, but was again, on a false charge of debt^ 
thrown into prison; that he applied to Lord Leveson Gower^ 
who afforded him no assistance, but that he was marcfaedl 
past his house daily with common malefactors; diat his wife^ 
only twenty years of age, with an infant in arms, and preg« 
nant, was at this time obliged to make the voyage to Eng- 
land unprotected; that he was kept in a miserable conditioR 
for six years, bandied from prison to prison; 'at lemgA,, 
through the interference of a benevolent Russian, and ni^en 
he was deserted by his Britannic Majesty^s representatives^ 
he obtained a revisal of the corrupt proceedings against hfap: 
but could procure no pecuniary compensation. 

On his return to England he laid a statement of h» 
grievances before the Marquis Wellesley, accompanied by. 
authentic documents, and claiming some redress for ifao in* 
juries he had sustained, through the conduct of the Britisk 
mkiister in Russia, which injuries it was impossible h#.' 
should have suffered, if they had not been countenanced and 
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sanctioned by that minister. The Noblfe Marquifl was then 
m court, and could, contradict hi» statement if it was false. 
He represented die circumstances as thej really were ; and 
not as personally eonceraing himself, but as invc^Ting die 
honour of the British government. He was referred by the 
Noble Marquis to the Privy CoiuKil, and froni the Privy 
Cooncil to the Treasury ; and thus bandied from one de* 
partment to another, he applied to Mr. Perceval^ who r^ 
Aised to support his claims. He was next advised to peti'- 
tion pttiiament ^ but then he was informed it was necessttff 
to have die sanction of his Majesty's ministers^ as his claim 
was of a pecvnierf nature; and be uccordii^y wrote to Mr. 
Perceval during the sestion of 181 1, but" received for answer 
from his secretary, that the time for presenting private peti* 
ttons was gone by, and that Mr. Perceval could not enccMI* 
rage his hopes diat he would recommend his claims t«> Ae 
House of Commons. He next memoriallied his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent in a statement of his sufferings; 
some time afterwards he received an answer from Colonel 
M'Mahon, stjatiag, that by some accident his p^ition was mis* 
laid. He then wrote another petitkm to his Royal Higfanesi^ 
and he understood it was referred to the Treastnry, as ap- 
peared by a letter to him from Mr. Secretary Ryder, dated 
Whitehall, on the very day Ins Royal Highness came td tm* 
restricted power: but at the Treasury he was afterwards told 
that nothing could be done, and that he had nodding to ex^ 
pect. He wrote another memorial lo the Prince Regent, 
Imt was informed by a letter from Mr. Ryder, that his Royid 
Highness bad not been pleased to give any commands on 
die subject. Foiled in all his attempts to obtain JHStice,heap* 
plied about six weeks since to die Magistrates at Bow-street, 
in a letter, stating his grievances, mtreadng their interference 
by application to government — and adding, that if all redreM 
was refused te him, he must be eUiged to do hbnself justice 
by taking such steps as those must be iMiponsiMe for whb 
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resisted all his applications. He received an answer in a 
few lines from Mr. Justice Read, saying, that that office 
could not interfere : but he found that Mr. Read, as was his 
dutyi had represented the circumstance to government ; and 
on a subsequent application to the Treasury, he was inform- 
ed there, that he had nothing to expect, and that he was at 
liberty to take such steps as he thought fit. Finding himself 
thus bereft of all hopes of redress, his affairs ruined by hb 
long imprisonment in Russia, through the fault of the British 
minister ; his property dispersed for want of his own atten- 
tion; his family driven into tribulation and want; his wiiFe 
and children claiming support, which he was unable to give 
them; himself involved in difficulties, and pressed on all 
sides by claims which he could not answer ; and that justice 
refused to him, which it was the duty of government to give, 
not as a matter of favour but of right ; and Mr. Perceval ob- 
stinately refusing to sanction his claims in parliament-^-lie 
was driven to despair, and under these agonizing feelings was 
impelled to that desperate alternative which he had unfortu- 
nately adopted, and for which the last answer of the go'vem- 
ment had given him a carte-blanche. ... 

LfOrd G. L. Gower was then in the court, and he catted 
on him to contradict, if he could, the statement he faadmade. 
Mr. Perceval had unfortunately fallen the victim of his des- 
perate resolution. No man lamented more sincerely than he 
did the calamitous event. He could never reflect, on it with- 
out being ready to burst into tears. If he had met Lord 
Gower, in the desperate; resolution he had taken, he (Lord 
Gower) should have received the ball, and not Mr. Perceval. 
He appealed to the feelings of the jury, as fathers, as hus- 
bands, as men; and to the affection which they owed to 
their families, and the regard they felt for the honour and in- 
tegrity of their characters, what they would have done under 
the pro vocations, he had received. • 

*^ Gentlemen,'^ntinued the prisoner, ** I am now coming 
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to a conclusion. I have stated to you a history of ray case; 
in the fiim hope that it will prove some jnttifiotlioo of tM 
crime with which I am charged. I i hall only further t? ou^ 
ble you with a defence which^ at a late hour last night, and 
at an early hour this morning, I drew up.'^-^Uere the pri# 
aooer read from a written paper, which was in substance as (oU 
lows.]^^' Oentlemeiiy whenever I appear before the tribdmi 
of my God, I shall appear there as innocent of die witfiii flua» 
der of Mr. Perceval, as they, who, after judgment^ are ai» 
mitted among the angels of heaven. That my arm destroy* 
ed him, I allow; that he perished by my hand, I admit; but 
to constitute felony, there must be malia p^qfom, thaiia 
must be the wilful intention, and I deny that that has been 
proved. Unless proved, however, the felony cannot be 
made out; this you will shortly hear from die bench, and m 
that case you must acquit me. Recollect, Gentlemen^ what 
. was my situation ; recollect that my family was ruined^ mid 
myself destroyed, merely because it was Mr. Percevafe 
pleasure diat justice should not be granted, sheltering bimaeif 
behhMl the imagined security of his atation, and tfampliiig 
fipon law and right, in the belief that no retributio* eo«M 
reach Mm. Of that departed gendeman I do m>t wish ta 
apeak with disrespect; I do not wish to say any tUng m dis- 
paragement of the virtues which he was allowed to possesiL; 
mid when I speak of him, 1 speak of bim only in refeimiee 
to myself. In a case so strong as miiM, when I demandei 
justice, I demanded only my right, and not a favour; I 4^ 
maaded what is the bvth-right and privilege of every Si^gk 
iisbman. Gentltsmen, when a minister sets himsdf alMVt 
die laws, as Mr. Perceval did, be does it at his o^n pefsomd 
risk. If this were not so, die mere wSl of the mmisler 
would became the law, and what wovld then becooM of 
yotn liberties ? As to any malicious intestkm towards Mf • 
Perceval, or a^iy desire to injure him, I solemsity aifo^ dmc 
it was most averse fronv my heart. Juslioe, and justieo mAf, 

TOL» IV. S H 
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my object. I was driven to dei ptiTi to ftgony, to niio^ 
by the conduct of minitterB. I gave notice at Bow-atreet, 
that if my claims were finally rejected, T would do myself 
justice, and that solely to ascertain in a criminal court of 
jnsticei whether a minister of England has a right to refuse 
justice to a subject of the realm. I have done so ; and I 
igain repeat, that the direct refusal of justice on the part of 
administration was the sole cause of this sad catastrophe ; 
and his Majesty's ministers have now to reflect upon, their 
own impure conduct, for an act which has deprived the coun* 
try of the talents of Mr. Perceval. It is a melancholy fact, 
that to warp justice on any pretext, or under any cirennh* 
stances, is the cause of all moral evil: if this position needs 
any proof, the unfortunate event upon which you are now as- 
sembled to decide affords that proof. The cruelty of my 
case must be obvious to you. If a poor but unfortunate man 
stops another upon the highway, and robs him of a few 
shillings, he is deprived of life ; but I have been robbed of 
Aousands by the government; I have been deprived of every 
thing; I have been imprisoned for years; ngiy wife, my fii^ 
mily, have been ruined ; and I am now called to answer for 
my life, because Mr. Perceval chose to patronize iniquity^ 
What then must be the crime of government towards mof 
And yet it goes unpunished. Is there any comparison be- 
tfveen the two cases? It is a mite to a mountain. I had no 
alternative but to sink into utter ruin, or to take the melaii- 
choFy step which I have adopted. I was prompted to it by 
Ho malic€ prepense. I was incited by the hope of bringing 
into court my unfortunate case, without which I knew it 
never could be promulgated; and I was incited by the de- 
sire of afterwards returning to the bosom of my family with 
comfort and honour. I trust that this serious lesson will 
operate as a warning to all future ministers, and that they 
.will henceforth, do the thing that is right; for if the upper 
ranka of society are permitted to act wrong with impuni^ 
the inferior lamificationc will soon become wholly cormpted* 
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^' Gekidemen^ my life is in yonr hands, I rely confidendy 
upon your justice; I know not what your verdict may be; 
but sooner than, suffer what I have done for the last e^ht 
years, five hundred deaths would be preferable. If I am 
destined to sacrifice my life, I shall meet my doom with 
conscious tranquillity; I shall look forward to it as die weaij 
traveller looks for the promised inn, where he may repose his 
wearied frame after enduring the pelting of the pitiless stomi. 
firentlemen, it will now remain between God and your con- 
sciences as to what your verdict will be.'^ 

The prisoner, when he had concluded, sat down in much 
agitation, and burst into tears ; he asked for a glass of water^ 
which wai^ brought; and continued for some time in great 
perturbation of mind. 

Sir James Mansfield then addressed the jury. He began 
by observing, that they were called upon to try an indict* 
ment against tbe^irisoner at the bar, for the wilful murder of 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval; of a man distinguished 
for talents and private worth, and whose amiable and virtu- 
ous character none coiild estimate too highly. In forming 
their verdict, however, they were bound to lose mght of 
those circumstances, and to frame it entirely upon the evi- 
dence that had been adduced. They were to consider the 
case without any reference to the individual who had fallen; 
for the law protected the lives equally of the rich and the 
poor— of the great and the mean. 

The Learned Judge then proceeded to recapitulate ibe 
whole evidence, after which he proceeded to state the dflh 
fence of the prisoner. In that defence, he observed, he had 
brought forward what he suffered in Russia as a justification 
of what he had done; that he only sought for justice, attd 
that he persuaded himself he had a right to avenge his cause 
in the way he did. A dreadful mode of reasoning ; for if a 
man fancied that when he could not proceed in what he 
might consider as a just cause, he had a right to put the pre* 

3 H « 
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siuned anthor of his ftilure to deadi ; by the tame kiiid of 
arg umaut every person presiding tn a eourt of judicature 
might be assaasinated, when he refused to grant the claims of 
any individual who sued there for justice. With regard to 
the act itsdf, it had been attempted to do avmy the erimi- 
naUty by the plea of the prisoner's insanity ; but tfiat plea 
was acknowledged by the law only under peculiar circmn- 
atances. If a man was so insane as not to be able to dis- 
liBguish right from wrong, as to discriminate between the 
most wicked or the most virtuous deed, such a man would 
not be criminally responsible for his conduct. But it must 
be clearly made out that he was so completely void of rea* 
aoo afl to be incapable of distinguishing right from vnxMig ; 
that he did not know, for example, that murder vras a crime 
either in the sight of God or man. No other soft of insa- 
nity can prevail as a general plea. There were, however, 
various kinds of madness. Lunacy, for example^ in which a 
person was commonly a£Bicted vrith mental derai^emeBt 
only at particular periods ; and if such persons committed 
any crime at the time when such derangement waa on tfiem, 
tikey stood excused ; but if they were guilty of any crime 
when their disorder was not upon them, and when they vsere 
capable of judging between right and wrong, then, though it 
might be proved they were occasionally insane, that wonld 
be no justification of a crime committed at a time when their 
sanity was manifest. There vras anodier species of insanity 
which displayed itself only upon the occurrence of some 
particular occasion, the person so afflicted being perfecdy 
sane on all other occasions. But with regard to the insanttjp 
attempted to be urged in behalf of the prisoner, the witneaaee 
had not described in what it consisted ; diey had only, he 
thought, given a very singular account, which proved noAiog, 
if it was meant to prove that he was insane at the limn hn 
committed the crime for which he stood indictad.^Iinre 
the Learned Judge recapitulated the evidence of dbo pt^ 
soner's witnesses.]-*In all the evidence laid befoie them. 
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there was not one foct adduced which proved a disordered 
mind. They therefore had to consider — 1st. Whether Mn 
Perceval was really murdered in the manner stated in the in- 
dictment: 2dly. Whether he was so killed by the prisoner at 
the bar: and Sdly. Should they affirm the first two, whether 
he possessed a sufficient degree of understanding at the time, 
to know distinctly that shooting a man was a crime? If they 
had any doubts upon these points they would, of course, ac- 
quit the prisoner ; but if they had none, they must then find 
him guilty. 

The Jury withdrew for about ten minutes, when they re- 
turned to the box, and gave in a verdict of— Guilty. 

The Recorder then addressed the prisoner in the follow- 
ing words:- — 

*' John Bellingham, you have been convicted by a most 
attentive and merciful jury, of one of the most malicious 
crimes that human nature can perpetrate ; a crime which ba» 
in all ages and in all nations^ been held in the highest detes- 
tation. Odious and detestable, however, as it is in every 
case, it is in your's s^gravated and heightened by many atnK 
cious circumstances. The object of your blood-thirsty ven- 
geance was possessed of every public and every private vir^* 
tue. In destroying him, you robbed charity of one of it» 
warmest patrons, reli^n of one of its firmest supporters, 
domestic life of one of its most endearing characters, and hi» 
country of one of its brightest ornaments. Every part of 
your iniquitous conduct is stroi^ly impressed with every qim- 
lity of atrocity. In the very sanctuary of the senate which 
he adorned, and as he was on the very point of fulfilling his 
duty there to his country, you sacrificed him to your infuriate 
and malignant revenge. To indulge in any conjectures as to 
your motives, would only lead me into the revolting details of 
wickedness that is unparalleled. The more the dreadfiJ; 
tnmsactian is contemplated, the more the mind recoils from 
the horrid scene. Assassination is the most abhorred'Of hu» 
man crimes. It renders bravery useless, and cowardice tri* 
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umphant But the voice of God haa declared, that wboio 
sheddeth man's blood by man shall his blood be shed; and 
publicly therefore you must expiate your crime. May your 
Ignominious fate deter others from a similar atrocity ! A very 
short time remains for ydu to supplicate the throne of mercy. 
Use it diligently, I implore you. I sincerely hope that the 
interval which has passed since the commission of your 
dreadful crime, has been passed in solenm endeavoitra to 
propitiate your offended God ; and my most fervent wbb is, 
that your prayers may find acceptance, through the merits of 
your Redeemer. It now only remains for me to past the 
sentence of the law, which is, That you be taken, on Mon* 
day next, to a place of execution, there to be hung by the 
neck till you are dead, and your body delivered over to be 
anatomized ; and may God have mercy on your soulP^ 

The awful sentence of the law was heard by the prisoner 
without any apparent emotion. He was immediately re- 
moved from the bar. He said, '' My Lord," as if inclined 
to address the judge, but was informed by Mr. Newman, that 
it was not then a time for saying any thing. He stumbled on 
the declivity in the dock as he went out, but betrayed no agi- 
tation beyond what he had shewn at any other of the most 
peculiarly interesting periods of his trial. His face was a 
little flushed, and the only indication of feeling at all was in 
an almost imperceptible convulsive motion of tlie lip* Hii 
hair, which was closely cropped, was perfectly moist, either 
from the exertion of speaking in his defence, or from inter- 
nal agitation, which he strove to conceal. 

While the learned judge was summing up the evidence, 
Bellingham, who certainly did not seem to expect the issue of 
the trial to be what it was, mentioned to his solicitor to be 
sure not to let slip the opportunity of acquainting his wife by 
that night's post, that he had been acquitted. 

The following is the copy of the letter to the magistntei 
of Bow Street, alluded to by him in his defence : 
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"Sirs, 
'^ I much regFet iu being my lot to have to tpply to your 
worships under most peculiar and novel circumstancei • For 
the particulars of the case, I refer to the enclosed letter from 
Mr. Secretary Ryder, the notification from Mr. Perceval, and 
my petition to Parliament, together with the printed papers 
herewith. The affair requires no farther remark, than that I 
consider his Majesty's government to have completely en- 
deavoured to close the door of justice, in declining to have, 
or even to permit my grievances to be brought before parlia- 
ment for redress, which privilege is the birthright of every 
individual. The purport of the present is, therefore, once 
more, to solicit his Majesty's ministers, through your medium, 
to let what is right and proper be done in my instance, which 
is all I require. Should this reasonable request be finally 
denied, I shall then feel justified in executing justice myself, 
in which case I shall be ready to argue the merits of so re- 
luctant a measure with his Majesty's attorney-general, wher- 
ever and whenever I may be called upon so to do. In the 
hopes of averting so abhorrent, but compulsive an alterna- 
tive, 

I have the honour to be, 

Sirs, 
Your very humble and obedient sjervant, 

« JOHN BELLINGHAM." 
*' No. 9, New Millman Street, 
" March 23, 1812." 

After his condemnation, ^s infatuated man still contimied 
to evince the same firmness and composure as he bad exhi- 
bited from the moment of committing the fiital crime; and 
to the very last hour of his life he seemed to b^ tlioroughly 
impressed with the notion, that the horrid step which he had 
taken was perfectly justifiable. 

The following is a literal copy of a letter to his vcif^f ^hicb 
he wrote in the nigbt preceding his execution : 
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" My Blessed Mary, 

^ It rejoiced me beyond measure to bear you are likefy to 
be well provided for. I am su)^ tbe public at large will par- 
ticipate in, and mitigate your sorrows. I assure joOf my 
love, my sincerest endeavours bave ever been directed to 
your welfare. As we shall not meet any more in this worki| 
I sincerely hope we shall do so in the world to come. 

'' My blessing to the boys, with kind remembrance to Miss 
Stevens, for whom I have the greatest regard, in coaseqvesce 
of her uniform affection for them. Widi the purest of in- 
tentions it has always been my misfortune to be thwarted, 
misrepresented, and ill-used in life ; but, however, w« feel a 
happy prospect of compensation, in a speedy translation to 
life eternal. It is not impossible to be more cabn and fdacid 
than I feel, and nine hours more will waft me to diose happy 
shores where bliss is without alloy. 

'^ Your ever affectionate, 

'' JOHN BELUNGHAM.** 
*" Sunday night, 1 1 o'dockr 

** Dr. Ford will forward you my watch, prayer4>ook, with 
a guinea and note. Once more, God be with you, my sweet 
Mary. The public sympathise much for me, but I have 
been called upon to play an anxious card in life.'' 

Nothing, perhaps, can mark more strongly the frightful 
fiistortion of his mind than the following note, vnritten by him 
the same night : 

" Ta>ehe o'clock. 

** I lost my suit, solely through the inqproper conduct of 
my attorney and counsel, Mr. Alley, in not bringing my wit-> 
nesses forward, (of which there were more than twenty,) ni 
consequence, the judge took advantage of the cirenmstaneo^ 
and I went of [on] the defence without having bnMgkt fom 
ward a single friend^ otherwise I must inevi^bl^ have beesi 
acquitted. 

-* JOHN BELLINGHAJI-^ 
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Alioiit six o'clock on Monday momiag Bellinghaiifro8e» 
dressed himself with great conipoMira, and read for half an 
hour ill the prayer book. Dr. Ford, the ordinary of New- 
gate, bcmg then announced, the prisoner shook him most cor- 
dially by the hand, and left his cell for the room allotted for 
the condemned criminals. He repeated the declaration 
which he had frequently befbve made, that his mind was 
perfectly calm and composed, and that he was prepared 
to meet his fate wilh resignation. After a hvr minnlM 
spent in prayer, the sacrament was administeiiad : during the 
w hole of which ceremony he seemed to be deeply imprgsnJ 
with the great truths of the Christian religion, and reptttad^ 
uttered some pious (jaculations. After this rcli|iotH cai^ 
mony was ended, and both he and Dr. Ford had prayed feN 
vcntly, the prisoner was informed Uiat the shfiriffs were ready* 
He answered in a firm tone^ ^ I am perfiKdy fead^ al^o.'' 
I'he sherifl's and uuder-sheriflfs, Ad the gendonen vtbQ h^ 
been admitted as their friends into the prisoni then proceeded 
to the prejis-yardy and immedittlely after the prisoner was 
brouglu out. He descended wilk a firm and intrepid flap| 
and looking up, observed with great coolness^ '' Alilil 
rains heu\ily !*' He then, by desire of one of thlilMn|a|ys, 
phucd his foot firmly upon an anv|l^inQf«lartohati^Usii^ 
sii lick offy which were uncommonly heavy. 

A\'hile this was doing he several times eyed the noblemolt 
and gentlemen who wei*e standiiq; round, with great sttB|di- 
iioss, and something like a dignified air. No emotions i^ 
tear or compunction were visible. After he was liberated 
from his fetters, he returned quickly into the roomr ^h^^ 
most of the spectators in the press-}*ard retired mto another 
adjoining, at the request of the Lord Mayor, who» with t|f 
sheriffs and live or six other persons remained. . 

Mr. She ritT Birch then addressed Belliogham in a .v^ry 
appropriate manner upoH his awful situation, and after sioiM 
previous remarks applicable to it, said, '' ITie paUic n^JiM^ 

*oL,iv. 3t .. . ^.. a 
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Mr. Bellinghftiriy requires to be ratisfied upon a most impor-. 
tant pointy whether any other person was in any degree coih 
nected with you in this dreadful deed, and whether it waa 
perpetrated on any public ground ?^ Bellingham, who stood 
tery firmly, and with an unaltered cpuntenance, attentirely 
and respectfully listened to what was said, replied in a firm 
tone of voice, " Certainly not." 

Sheriff Heygate, ** '^Thcn it was yonr own affair— it wm 
from personal resentment." Belliiigham appeared hurt at 
Ae latter expression ; and after repeating the words, *' per* 
ioteal resentment," with an indignant, or rather dignified tone,, 
said: ** I bore no resentment to Mr. Perceval, as a man— and| 
fts'a tiian I am sorry for Iii.s fate. 1 was referred from minia-; 
ter to minister, from ofHcc to office, and at length refused 
redress fcr my grievances. It was my own sufferings that 
caused the melancholy event, and I hope it will be a warning^ 
ixi future ministers to attend to the applications and prayera 
t»f those who suffer by oppression. Had niy petition' beei^ 
brought into parliament, this catastrophe would not have 
happened. I am sorry for the sufferings \ have caused to 
Mr. Perceval's family and friends." 

Mr. Sheriff Heygate, ** It would be right they should 
kttbw yon feel so much regret.* 

Bellingham, '^ You may communicate it— I wish them to 
know it." 

Sheriff Heygate, " I hope you feel deep contrition for the 
deed." 

Upon this the prisoner (assuming an attitude of considerable 
dignity,) said, '^ I hope, Sir, I feel as a man ought to do." 

Sheriff Heygate, ** You know, that to take away the life 
(if a man unlawfully is a heinous crime." 

Bellingham, *' The Scriptures, you know, Sir, say that." 

Sheriff Heygate, '' I hope you have made your peace with 
Oodj and^that by repentance you w8l meet the Almighty irith 
• pure soul." ' 

Beliingham, ** No one can presume to do that^ l%r. No 
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this world into hia prepance ^itb a pura apirit.'' . 

Here he seamed daairous of qoitting llie BOlom to meat hm 
fate; and turning to the ahettff% «fitb a mild but finn tone, 
aaidy ** Gentlemen, I am quite ffttdy/' Tba* axecntiMeia 
then proceeded to bind his handaiaod piakm hia ar«if , during 
which he turned to one of them and aaid, >^ Do eraqr thii^ 
properly, that I may not suffer mora than neceaaary*" To 
which the man answered, he woidd take care to do so. 

One of the attendants then proceeded to faatcia hia wriats 
together; he turned up the sleeves of bis coat^ and clawing 
his hands together, presented them to the man who held ihf 
cord, and said, " So?" When they were fastened, fat deiired 
his attendant to pull down his sleeves so aa to cover the oord. 
The officer then proceeded to secure his arms h% a ropa bc^ 
hind him ; when the man had finished, ha moved his ba^ds 
upwards, as if to ascertain whether he coU)d teach hia «eei^ 
and asked whether he thought his armi were tuSBdmoAf 
fastened, saying, that he might posaibly struggle^ and diat ha 
wished to be so secured as to prevent any inconveniince 
arising from it, and requested that the rope might ba tight* 
ened a littk; which was accordingly done. The exeeutioBar 
then loosened his cravat to expechte the final removal of it 
when he should reach the scaffold, the cause of which behg 
explained, he said,. '* Certainly do 90f it is perfectly right*^ . 

Throughout this awful and moat impressive scene, hia de* 
portment was calm, manly, and even at ttmes dignified ; and 
had he perished for almost any other crime, he would bava 
justly excited the pity and respect, if not the admiration, of 
every one who beheld this extraordinary close of hia wretched 
career. 

He was then conducted through the praas-yard and the 
prison to the fatal spot. He walked very firmly, and ap- 
peared even more composed than many of die persona who 
were present at this awful scene. 

Si fi 
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On retching dwlMtibld ke momitdl'tlie steps with tiie ut- 
most celerUy ; bis countenuice bes|iake t niiiid uninoved and 
iMMtoMijed} ke carried Inmself perfcctljr erect; his tread 
was boU aad finn ; Dodring like an indication of trembling, 
fidls^ing, or irresolution^ appeared. He seemed, indeed, that 
stcMc for whom life had no attraction, death no terrors. Hav- 
ing takm his station, the executioner instantly pulled the cap 
oter his face. The ordinary, Dr. Ford, then took off the 
criminal's ncckdotk, and proceeded to tie it over his eyes ; 
and here that calmness and presence of mind which he dis- 
plqfed throui^out the whole of this unhappy business, ap* 
pMMd not to have forsaken him. The pad being enclosed 
in die neckcloth, he motioned that it should be taken out, 
which was accordingly done, and the handkerchief was then 
bound round his head. The executioner havmg fSutened the 
ropei Dr. Ford prayed for a minute or two with the malefac* 
tor, who was then launched into eternity. After hanging the 
prescribed time, the body was cut down, and immediatelj 
conveyed . to the dissecting room of Sir William Blixard, in 
Well Court, Little Britain. In consequence of the nume- 
rous applications for a view of the body, and the confined 
state of the place in which it was deposited. Sir William 
Blizard refused, as is customary in cases of persons exe- 
cuted for murder, to expose it for public inspection. 

It is a singular fact, that after bis body was opened, it was 
noticed that his heart continued to perform its functions; or, in 
other words, to be alrve for four hours after he was laid open. 
The expanding and contracting powers continued perceptible 
till one o'clock in the day ; a proof of the steady undisr 
mayed character which he preserved to the last gasp. It is 
mud of some men, that the heart dies witliin them ; but hvre 
the energies remained when life was extinct. 

TIIK END OF VOLUME FOUR. 
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